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(1) Traduction des Discours d’Eumene. Par M. V’Abbé Len- 


priot et M. l’Abbé Rocuer. Accompagnée du Texte, ‘4 
&c., &c. Par M. l'Abbé Rocner. Publication de la 
Société Eduenne. Autun. 1854. 


(2) Cartulaire de @Autun. Publié par A. pe CuHar- 
mMassE. Publication de la Société Kduenne. Paris, and a 

Autun. 1854.* 

Ir is not very many years since we set forth the claims of 
Augusta Treverorum, T'rier, Treves, of its history and of its 


monuments, to the study of those whose thoughts lead them ea 
to the transitional ages of European history, and to the part ie 
which the city on the Mosel, the dwelling-place of Constantine I 
and Valentinian, played in the events of those stirring times.t a 


From Trier we may feel almost naturally called to another fe 
famous Gaulish city with which Trier is in some sort brought - a 
into a sisterly relation. We cannot go through our chief 
authorities for the great days of the city of the Treveri without 
having the city of the AXdui brought strongly home to our i 
thoughts. From Augusta Treverorum by the Mosel we are 
taught to look to Augustodunum by the far smaller and less a 


* These two volumes are among the many publications of an active local 
society, which still cleaves to the ancient name of the district which is the scene 
of its work. We can bear witness, by experience on the spot, that several others of 
the Aiduan Society’s books are of real use in working out Hduan history on 
Eduan soil. But, alas, some of the most valuable of these are not to be bought, 
either at Autun or seemingly elsewhere. Writing away from Autun, we have : 
been confined to such help as was to be got from the two whose names we 3 
have copied. 

+ See British Quarrerty Review, No. exxiii., reprinted in ‘ Historical 
Essays.’ Third Series, 
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2 Augustodunum. 


famous Arroux. And from both, in the days of their common 
glory, we are further led to cast our eyes over a far wider 
space, even to the distant Illyrian land whence in that age came 
forth the chosen rulers of mankind. Our thoughts flit to and 
fro between Trier and Autun, they flit from both to Naissus 
and Salona, when an orator from the banks of the Arroux sets 
forth by the banks of the Mosel how much both the city of his 
birth and the city of his sojourn owed to Caesars and Augusti 
from beyond the Hadriatic. Trier is the city of the panegyrists ; 
but one of the chief of the panegyrists, if he spoke at Trier, 
came from Autun, and made Autun his theme rather than Trier. 
We thus get pictures of the two cities in the same age, the age 
which was the most flourishing of all ages for the city of the 
Treveri, and which seems to have been a time of renewed 
splendour for the city of the Adui. Eumenius, Athenian by 
descent, but by birth, by education, by local feeling, a loyal son 
of Autun, came to Trier, as the imperial city of the West, to 
plead for his native city, to return thanks for good deeds done 
to his native city, to set forth the praises of the princes by 
whom his native city had been brought back to somewhat of 
the flourishing state from which she had been lately cast down. 
Two generations of the Flavian house listened to the honeyed 
words of the orator whose heart, and the hearts of his country- 
men, professed to be lifted up with joy because Augustodunum 
had for a moment changed its name to Flavia. Eumenius 
came to speak the panegyric of the elder Constantius, while 
he stili held only the rank of Cesar. The Cesar could 
not be praised without adding the praises of his father the 
Augustus, and the Augustus of the West could not be praised 
without adding the praises of the mightier Augustus of the 
East, whose will alone had called the other princes of the 
Roman world into their Imperial being. The orator of Autun 
pays his homage to Constantius at Trier; but he must also pay 
his homage to Maximian, the official chief of his own ruler, and 
to Diocletian, father and lord of all. Thus, as we trace out the 
great works of Roman power at Autun, memory makes its way 
by only a few stages, not only to the Black Gate of Trier, but 
to the columns of Herculius at Milan and to the arcades of 
Jovius by the Dalmatian shore. As the Auduan orator had 
come to praise the father, so he came on the same ground to 
praise his yet more famous son. Constantine, already Augustus 
but not sole Augustus, lord of York and Trier but not yet lord 
of Rome, listened, perhaps with equal good will, to the dis- 
course which set forth his merits as the second founder 
of the Aduan Flavia, and to the discourse which hailed 
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Autun and Trier. 3 


the return to good old Roman ways, as the Treveran 
amphitheatre beheld his Frankish captives helpless in the 
jaws of the wild beasts.“ ‘The future founder of a new and 
Christian Rome, the future president of the first ecumenical 
synod of the Church, was then satisfied to be addressed as the 
favourite of Apollo by the pagan orator who returned thanks 
for the restoration of a pagan city.t Trier was the favoured 
spot which rejoiced to be before all others his special dwelling- 
place ; { but Autun too had once at least seen his face, and 
she rejoiced to think of his bounty and to remember that she 
bore his name. ‘The elder city of the Aidui, Bibracte, famed 
in the days of the first Cesar, had been honoured with the 
name of the Julii of the elder line. So had Florence by the 
banks of Arno; so had Polain the Istrian peninsula. But the 
newer city of the Aidui had now a name, less ancient, but, it is 
implied, more glorious. She was now Flavia, the city of the 
princes who had called her into a second being. 

The discourses of this courtly orator, while supplying some 
of our materials, such as they are, for the general history of 
the time, supply our very best materials for the loc:vl history 
of his own city in the days when Augustodunum rejoiced to be 
called Flavia. In his day, in his pages, Autun fully makes 
good her claim to be counted as one of the same group, though 
assuredly the least member of the group, with Spalato, Trier, 
and Ravenna. That group might fairly be looked on as 
stretching from York to Nikomédeia ; but it is the sisterhood 
of Trier and Autun which is naturally the theme of the Aiduan 
panegyrist haranguing in the Treveran palace. The bounty of 
Constantine had enabled Autun to put on the likeness of Trier. 

* See the passages in Eumenius’ Panegyric of Constantine, 11, 12, com- 
mented on in ‘ Historical Essays.’ Third Series, p. 120. 

+ The reverence of Constantine for Apollo— Apollo tuus ’—comes out in the 
Panegyric, 21. 

t{ Eumenius begins the Gratiarwn Actio with this flourish: ‘Si Flavia 
Eduorum, tandem eterno nomine nuncupata, sacratissime Imperator, com- 
movere se funditus, atque hue venire potuisset, tota profecto coram de tuis in se 
maximis pulcherrimisque beneficiis una voce loqueretur ; tibique restitutori suo, 
imo, ut verius fatear, conditori, in ea potissimum civitate gracias ageret, cujus 
eam similem facere coepisti.’ So cap. 2: ‘In hac urbe, que adhuce assiduitate 
presenti tue pre ceteris fruitur.’ 

§ The Gratiarum Actio ends as it begins : ‘Omnium sis licet dominns urbium, 
omnium nationum, nos tamen etiam nomen accepimus tuum, jam non antiquum. 
Bibracte quidem huc usque dicta est Julia, Pola, Florentia ; sed Flavia est civitas 
-Eduorum.’ 

There has been a vast deal of disputing over this passage, which may be seen 
in the opening chapter of the ‘Notice Historique sur Autuun,’ in the edition of 
Eumenius at the head of this article. M.Rochet, like others before him, labours 
hard to prove that Bibracte was called Pola and Florentis. jsut the plain 
meaning is; ‘ Bibracte may be Julia, like Pola [Pietas Julia], Florence, and many 
other places,’ See also the ‘ Recueil des Histoires des Gaules,’ i. 24. 
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4 Augustodunun. 


And it certainly is remarkable that, among all the cities of 
central and northern Gaul, these are the two which to this 
day stand dut most conspicuously for the number and grandeur 
of their abiding Roman buildings. But the special glory of 
which Autun was specially to boast itself, the possession of 
the Flavian name, has utterly passed away ; but for the wit- 
ness of Eumenius itself, the fact might have been wholly 
forgotten. Autun has been for ages as little used to the name 
of Flavia as Trier has been used to the name of Augusta. 
But, while Trier cast aside its Imperial title altogether, Autun 
threw aside a later Imperial title to fall back on an earlier one, 
which has lived on, with a mere contraction, to this day. 
Augusta Treverorum has for ages been simply -Treveris or 
Trier. Augustodunum is to this day Autun. And the differ- 
ence in the history of the names points to some important 
differences in the history of the two cities. 

The AZdui, friends and brothers, as they delighted to be 
called, of the Roman people, held the highest place among 
the nations of central Gaul. Their friendship and brother- 
hood was acknowledged by the Romans themselves. It was a 
special badge of distinction. Rome had many allies; the 
A2dui were her only brothers.* The brothers of Rome were 
naturally the first among the nations of Gaul to find their 
way into the Roman Senate. Such, a privilege as this is 
naturally made the most of by the Acduan orator speaking 
before the throne of Constantine. Rome had had other faithful 
allies; but they had become her allies from motives of self- 
interest. Saguntum had sought the alliance of Rome in 
hopes of enlarging her own dominion in Spain. Massilia had 
sought it in hopes of winning Roman protection against bar- 
barian neighbours. The Mamertines in Sicily, boasted 
children of Mars, the people of Ilios, boasted metropolis of 
Rome, had striven to assert a kindred with Rome by dint of 
cunningly devised fables. The Aidui alone had, neither 
out of fear nor out of flattery, but of their own free will, 
become the brethren of Rome on equal terms by willing 
adoption.t Rome and Autun, in the ideas of the orator of 
Autun, were sister cities of equal dignity. We must remember 

* Strabo. iv. 3: ot dé Aidovor wai Pwnaiwy THY 
Tavry Kai cuppaxiay. Cf, Tacitus, Annals, xl. 25. 

+ Gratiarum Actio 3:‘ Fuit olim Saguntus foederata, sed cum jam tedio 
Punici belli novare imperium omnis cuperet Hispania ; fuit amica Massilia ; 
protegi se majestate Romana gratulabatur; imputavere se origine fabulosa in 
Sicilia Mamertini, in Asia Ilienses ; soli Aidui, non metu territi, non adulatione 
compulsi, sed ingenua et simplici caritate fratres populi Romani crediti sunt, 
appellarique meruerunt ; quo nomine, preter cetera necessitudinum vocabula, et 
communnitas amoris apparet et dignitatis equalitas.’ : 


The .Edui Brothers of Rome. 5 


that, now that all subjects of the Empire were alike Romans, 
the local Rome had lost somewhat of her pre-eminence. 
It may be that Kumenius himself would have shrunk from 
uttering such words, had he been speaking in the immediate 
presence of the Capitoline Jupiter to a prince born and bred 
among the associations of the Tiber and the Palatine. No 
such feelings checked the local patriotism of a Gaulish orator 
speaking on Gaulish soil, returning thanks to an Emperor to 
‘whom the Palatine was as yet an unknown hill and the Tiber 
an unknown stream, an Emperor who had drawn his first 
breath by the Morava, who had been proclaimed Augustus by 
the Ouse, and who now held his court by the Mosel. The 
/Edui, sharing equal love and equal dignity with their Roman 
brethren, had by that brotherhood drawn on them the envy of 
other Gaulish nations. They had borne the brunt of German 
invasion in the cause of their brethren. In their need they 
had sought for Roman help. An Aduan orator, pleading the 
brotherly covenant in the Roman Senate, had refused the 
offered seat in that assemblage of kings, and had chosen 
rather to make his speech in warrior’s guise, leaning on his 
shield.* It was by ASduan invitation that Cesar had crossed 
the Rhone ; it was by Aiduan help of every kind that Cesar 
and Rome had advanced to the dominion of Gaul. It was 
they who, adding to Rome whatever they won from barbarian 
neighbours, had brought all the Celtic and Belgian tribes, all 
the lands between the Rhine, the Ocean, the Alps, and the 
Pyrenees, within the blessings of the Roman peace.t 

If we turn to Cesar’s own Commentaries, we shall find that 
this is a somewhat rose-coloured picture of the relations 
between the Roman people and their Gaulish brethren. The 
general result is perhaps not unfairly stated. The merit or 
demerit of making Gaul a part of the Roman dominion must 
certainly be allotted to the Aiduan nation. But the undoubt- 
ing trust on the part of the Roman, the unswerving loyalty 
on the part of the Gaul, which we might infer from the 
picture of Kumenius, are hardly to be found in the narrative 
of Cesar. We shall there see that the brethren were quite 

* Gratiarum Actio, 3: ‘ Princeps Aduus in senatum venit, rem docuit; cum 
quidem oblato consessu, minus sibi vindicasset quam dabatur, scuto innixus, 
peroravit. Impetrata ope, Romanum exercitum Cesaremque eis Rhodanum 
primus induxit.’ See Merivale, i. 276. 

+ Ibid. ‘ Mdui totum istud quod Rheno, Oceano, Pyrenxis montibus, cunctis 
Alpibus continetur Romano imperio tradiderunt, hibernis hospitaliter prebitis, 
suppeditatis largiter commeatibus, armis fabricandis, pedestribus equitumque 
copiis auxiliantibus. Ita in unam pacem societis omnibus Celtarum Belgarumque 
populis, eripuere barbaris quidquid junxere Romanis.’ Compare the more 
moderate statement of Strabo, iv. 3. 
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6 Augustodunum. 


capable of playing a double part against each other, and that 
the Aidui, as well as other people, revolted, and had to be sub- 
dued b-fore the Roman peace became an abiding thing.* We 
see among them the same party struggles as among other 
nations ; we see the friends of Rome and. her enemies, and we 
see her friends and enemies among those who were brothers 
in a more literal sense than Romans and Aiduans were. 
There is Dumnorix, the ever-plotting enemy of Rome; there 
is the hero of the tale of Kumenius, nameless in the pages of 
the panegyrist, but who lives in those of Cesar and Cicero 
by the famous name of Divitiacus. The Druid, skilled in the 
lore of his own people, who sojourned at Rome, the friend of 
her greatest orator and her greatest captain, the lover of 
Roman arts and culture, the steady ally of Rome and of Cesar, 
the intercessor for the brother who withstood them,t is, in 
all things save one, a type of his people. It is strange, as 
Dr. Merivale notes, that so firm a friend of Rome, a mis- 
sionary in some sort of Roman culture, had no mastery of 
the Latin tongue, and had, on solemn occasions at least, to 
speak to his Roman friends by the mouth of an interpreter. { 
But we are well pleased to make the acquaintance of the 
AZduan people in the form of clearly marked personalities like 
those of Divitiacus, Dumnorix, and Liscus. We get too 
some constitutional details of the Aiduan commonwealth. 
Jealous indeed were the Aiduan people of the overweening 
ascendency of any man or any family among them. The 
chief magistrate, the Vergobret, was chosen for a year, and, 
however long he survived his year of office, none of his house 
could be again chosen during his lifetime. But party influence 
sometimes overcame law among the Aiduans, no less than 
among their Italian brothers. When the Aiduan Cotus 
claimed to fill the highest post in the Auduan state by an 
irregular succession to his own brother, he might have defended 
the breach of local law by the example of Caius Marius, who 
had so often held the Roman consulship in yet more irregular 
succession to himself. § 


2 See Czesar, Bell. Gall. vii. 42. t Bell. Gall. i. 20. 

t Ibid. i. 19: ‘Divitiacum ad se vocari jubet (Ceesar], et quotidianis inter- 
pretibus remotis per C. Valerium Procillum, principem Gallie provincie, 
familiarem suum, qui summam’ rerum omnium fidem habebat, cum eo collo- 
quitur.’. This plainly shows (see Merivale, i. 276) that Divitiacus could not 
speak Latin. Cicero’s witness is given in the book, De Divinatione, i. 41: ‘In 
Gallia Druydes sunt, e quibus ipse Divitiacum Aiduum hospitem tuum lauda- 
torumque cognovi, qui et nature rationem quam physiologiam Greci appellant 
notam esse sibi profitebatur ; et, partim auguriis, partim conjectura, que essent 
futura dicebat.’ 

§ Bell. Gall. i. 16 : ‘ Summus magistratus quem vergobretum appellant Aidui, 
qui creatur annuus, et vite necisque in suos habet postestatem.’ The law against 


Position of the Aidui in Gaul. 7 


The primacy of the Aiduan state among the nations of 
central Gaul was not always undisputed.* The Adui had 
standing rivals inthe Arverni, the people of the volcanic land 
of Auvergne. In the revolutions which come within Cesar’s 
own narrative, the first place passes to and fro between the 
Aidui and their neighbours beyond the Arar or Saone, the 
Sequani, the people of the later Burgundian County.t Like 
the other leading nations of Gaul, like their Roman brethren 
themselves, the Aidui were at the head of a following of other 
tribes, whom Cesar, borrowing a word from the domestic 
rather than the foreign relations of his own city, speaks of as 
their clients.} An Aiduan political inquirer might have given 
no higher name to Samnites and Etruscans, as they stood 
before the arms of Sulla gave either citizenship or destruction 
to all Italy. Aiduan dominion or headship was thus spread 
over a large extent of central Gaulish territory. The land of 
the ruling race and of their confederate subjects occupied a 
great part of the course of the Saone and the Loire. It is 
not without a certain fitness that the modern department which 
contains their capital bears the name of those two rivers. But 
that modern department, though it marks the later centre 
of the AXduan power, takes in only a small part of the Aiduan 
dominion. In those various degrees of alliance and depen- 
dence which came under the name of ‘clientship,’ that 
dominion stretched over the land from the dwellings of the 
Turones on the one hand to those of the Ambarrion the 
other. In more familiar geography, it took in Tours at one 
end, and Bresse and Forez on the other ; it had what was to 
be Anjou for a neighbour on one side, and what was to be 
re-election comes out in vii. 32, 33. There are two rival vergobrets, as there 
have sometimes been rival governors in some American states : ‘Summo esse 
in periculo rem, quod, cum singuli magistratus antiquitus creari atque regiam 
potestatem annum obtinere consuessent, duo magistratum gerant, et se uterque 
eorum legisbus creatum esse dicat.’ Of these Cotus had succeeded his own 
brother, and had been appointed in an irregular assembly. Cesar therefore, 
when appealed to, deposed him. ‘Quum leges duos ex una familia, vivo 
utroque, non solum magistratus creari viarent, sed etiam in senatu esse pro- 
hiberent.’ His rival Convictolitanes, ‘qui per sacerdotes, more civitatis, 
intermissis magistratibus, esset creatus; potestatem obtinere jusset.’ 

* Pomponius Mela (iii. 2) marks their position very emphatically : ‘Aquitanorum 
clarissimi sunt Ausci, Celtarum Aidui, Belgarum Treveri, urbesque opulentissime, 
in Treveris Augusta, in Aduis Augustodunum, in Auscis Climberrum.’ See 
the note in the Recueil, i. 51. We are concerned only with Augusta and 
Augustodunum. 

t Bell. Gall. vi. 12. The result of the changes is ‘Ut longi principes 
haberentur A.dui, secundum locum dignitatis Remi obtinerent.’ The Sequan 
are thus altogether put aside. See Strabo, iv. 3, where he makes an odd con 
fusion as to the rivers Saone and Doubs. 


¢ Bell. Gall. vi. 12: ‘Summa auctoritas antiquitus erat in duis, magnaque 
eorum erant clientele.’ He goes on using the word as a technical term. 
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8 Augustodunum. 


Savoy for a neighbour on the other. Yet, while most of the 
tribes of northern and central Gaul still survive on the map 
in the names of modern cities, the great nation of the Aidui 
has left no trace in the name of either city or district. As 
the Treveri survive at Trier, so do the Turones at Tours, the 
Senones at Sens, the Bituriges alike in Bourges the city and 
in Berry the land. But the Aidui have vanished. Their 
name is in constant use in medieval documents; but it is 
easy to see that it is only in artificial use. In the long records 
of the church of Autun, the name of Autun, in either its 
earlier or its later shape, is far less commonly used than 
phrases like ‘ dua civitas,’ ‘ecclesia Aiduensis.’* But the 
fact that, contrary to rule, the name of the city, not the name 
of the tribe, has lived on in modern times shows that formule 
like these must always have been in the nature of archaisms. 
The reason why the city of the Aidui did not follow the same 
law of nomenciature as the cities of the Bituriges, the 
Senones, and so many others of their neighbours, is not far to 
seek.t Avaricum was the city of the Bituriges, Agenticum 
was the city of the Senones; so to be was the cause of their 
being. The tribe name was greater than the city name, and 
it gradually supplanted it. Augustodunum, like Cesarodunum 
among the Turones, is a name of a different class, a class 
which bear the direct Roman and Imperial stamp. Such 
names have often survived, as Aureliani in the form of 
Orleans, Constantia in the form of Coutances ; though the 
instance of Cesarodunum itself, more renowned under the 
illustrious name of Tours, proves that the rule is not 
invariable. And the name of Augustodunum had every 
chance of living. The city which bore it was the head of the 
dui, but it was something more. So Augusta Treverorum 
came to be, in quite another way and in a far more emphatic 
sense, something very much more than the head of the 
Treveri. Still Trier, dwelling-place of Emperors, was itself 
the old Gaulish post, which had grown into a Roman and an 
Imperial city. It began as the city of the Treveri in every 
sense, and it remained. so amidst all its added greatness. 
But Autun was not in this sense the city of the Aidui. To 

* This will be seen at once by turning over the pages of the cartulary of the 
church of Autun; but the opposite result will come in looking through the 
narratives, historical and legendary, in the second volume of the Recueil. 
‘ Augustodunum’ and ‘ Augustidunum’ are the usual forms. ‘Urbs Aidua,’ 
‘civitas duorum,’ are found, but seemingly only in the high polite style, as in 
the second Life of St. Leodgar (Recucil, ii. p. 630). 

t This, of course, applies only to the capital of cach nation; smaller posts 


constantly kept their local names, as in the Aiduan land itself: ‘ Autissiodorum’ 
and ‘ Nevernum’ remain in the form of Auxerre and Nevers. 
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Trier Augusta was a mere surname; Augustodunum was 
from the beginning the personal name, so to speak, of the 
city which bore it. That city was not a Gaulish hill-fort, 
occupied as a military post, and so gradually growing into a 
Roman town; it was a new city on a new site, deliberately 
laid out from the beginning on a great scale, and meant to 
hold, as a Roman city, a high place among the cities of Gaul. 
It was the head of the Aidui, but it was not the old head of the 
Adui ; it was not the traditional spot to which the tribe name 
would traditionally cleave. It was ‘ Aiduorum civitas ;’ but it 
was so only in an official and rhetorical sense, not in the full 
sense in which, as Augusta was ‘T'reverorum civitas,’ so Agen- 
ticum was ‘Senonum civitas.’ Augustodunum, the Roman 
city, had supplanted the older Gaulish head of the tribe in 
its rank and honours. In other words, Autun is Augustodunum ; 
in a sense it is ‘ Aduorum civitas ;’ but there is another spot 
which was ‘ Aiduorum civitas’ in a sense in which Augus- 
todunum was not. The Flavia of Eumenius is quite distinct 
from the Julia of Eumenius ; in other words, Augustodunum 
is not Bibracte. 

The name Augustodunum proclaims itself without further 
question to be later than the days of the Dictator. The towns 
within the Aiduan land which find a place in Cesar’s story are 
Bibracte and Noviodunum. Of the many places bearing this 
latter name which are to be found in Gaulish geography, the 
one with which we are now concerned is the post on the Loire 
which afterwards bore the name of Nivernum or Nevers. The 
eye of Cesar had marked the advantages of the site, where 
the hill, in after days to be crowned by the church of the 
bishops and the palace of the dukes of Nevers, rises close 
above the rushing flood of the greatest of purely Gaulish 
rivers.* Here he had gathered together all his stores, his 
horses, hostages, corn, money, and baggage of every kind. 
But they were gathered together only to become the prey of 
the revolted Aiduans, to be parted out or carried away to 
Bibracte, the capital of the nation. t Bibracte appears over 
and over again as the head of the Aiduan nation, { as at one 
stage the meeting-place of the enemies of Rome,§ as at 


* Bell. Gall, vii. 55 : ‘Noviodunum erat oppidum Aiduorum ad ripas Ligeris 
opportuno loco positum.’ So Dio, xl. 38, where the Greek form is Nooviodouvéy, 
a spelling of some little importance in the history of the Latin letter V. This 
#Eduan Noviodunum must be distinguished from other places of the same 
name in Cesar’s narrative. + Ibid. 

t Bell. Gall. i. 23: ‘ Bibracte, oppidum /Zduorum longe maximum et 
copiosissimum,’ vii. 55: ‘Bibracte, quod est oppidum apud eos maxime aucto- 
ritatis.’ § Bell. Gall. vii. 63, 
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another stage the winter quarters of Cesar himself. When 
Strabo wrote, it is Cabillo that appears as the city of Aidui, 
but Bibracte is still deemed worthy of mention as a military 
post + The words of Kumenius show that it was one of the 
many towns in Gaul and elsewhere which received the name 
of Julia. But between Strabo and Eumenius it would be 
hard to find another mention of Bibracte. We now hear 
only of Augustodunum as the Aiduan capital, and, as early 
as the reign of Tiberius, Augustodunum already appears 
among the chief cities of Gaul. 

It has been a point of honour with many local inquirers to 
maintain that Bibracte and Augustodunum are the same, that 
the Aiduan capital lived on without interruption on the same 
site, with only a change of name. Yet the passage from 
Eumenius which has been insisted on as proving the identity 
of Bibracte and Augustodunum distinctly proves the contrary. 
Bibracte, otherwise Julia, is opposed to Augustodunum, other- 
wise Flavia; and the city of the Auduans is declared to be, not 
Julia but Flavia.t The passage just quoted from Strabo 
proves the same. It points to an interval when Bibracte had 
lost its old headship, but when Augustodunum had not yet 
taken its place. In no other state of things could any one 
have spoken of Challon as the city of the Aidui, and of Bibracte 
only as a military post. Monumental evidence also leads 
distinctly to the same conclusion, namely, that Bibracte was 
not destroyed, § that, under its new title of Julia, it went on 
as an inhabited town, but that it had yielded the first place 
among Aiduan dwelling-places to the new foundation of 
Augustus which received his name. On a high hill which 
may be seen from Autun to the north-west, known as Mont- 
Beuvray, a corruption doubtless of the ancient name, most 
extensive remains of a Gaulish and Roman town are to be 
seen. The description of its defences make the inquirer long 
at once to make his way thither. Now the best local opinion, 
supported by the manifest reason of the case, sets them down 
as marking the place of the elder Aiduan capital. We 
will not enlarge on them, because we cannot speak of them 

* Strabo, iv. 3: AtSobwy voc, “Apape kai 
gpotpwy BiBpaxra. KaBv\Xivor is Cabillo, the modern Challon on the Saone, 
which modern spelling is striving to confound with Catalauni or Chdlons on the 
oe Cabillo appears in Bell. Gall. vii. 90 as the winter quarters of Quintus 

t See above, iv. p. 3. t Ibid. vii. 90. 

§ The Abbé Rochet (p. 7), arguing that Bibracte and Autun are the same, 
takes some pains to show that Bibracte was not destroyed; but there never was 


the least reason to think that it was, and the monumental evidence now proves 
the exact contrary. 
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Autun not Bibracte. 11 


from personal knowledge. It would be easy to copy descrip- 
tions; but there is no life, and not much profit, in such a pro- 
cess. The present literary vergobret of the Au.duan state, whose 
help would have been willingly given at a more favourable 
season, declined all help in January, 1881, and strongly 
dissuaded any attempt on Mont-Beuvray at such a moment. 
It was indeed an exceptional time. The Adui seem to be a 
people favoured by nature. While the rest of Europe was 
overwhelmed by snow-storms or driven to and fro of fierce 
winds, the hill of Augustus enjoyed weather, cold indeed, 
but cold simply with honest frost, which put no hindrance in the 
way of research. Not far from Autun, within the Aiduan land, 
stands one of many Avallons. But just then the mythical 
privileges of that name, certainly not shared by the West- 
Saxon spot which also bears it, seemed to be shared in good 
earnest by the later Aiduan capital. Not so with the older 
one ; the height of Bibracte was reported to be deep with snow, 
and an examination of its ditches to be wholly out of the 
question. We must be excused then, if we simply record the 
fact that modern research has distinctly shown that Bibracte 
and Augustodunum are two distinct places, and then go on to 
speak of Augustodunum and not of Bibracte. For, after all, it 
is not Bibracte, but Augustodunum, which became the sister 
city of Trier, which rejoiced in the Flavian name, and received 
the visit of a Flavian Emperor. 


There is then no doubt that the new Aduan city was a 
new erection of the days of the prince whose name it bears. 
Whether the hill of Augustus now became for the first time 


the site of human dwellings we have no means of judging; it 


is enough that it now became for the first time the site of a 
great city. At Autun then we have a good opportunity of 
studying the kind of plan which was followed in that age in 
founding a great city in a favoured province, in cases where a 
definite plan could be freely carried out, and where the 
creators of the new town were not hampered by older works 
or older traditions. We are at once struck by the wide differ- 
ence between the ground-plan of Autun and the ground-plans 
of two other classes of Roman towns with which we are able 
to compare it both in our own island and elsewhere. When 
the city grew out of a Roman camp, whether the camp occu- 
pied the site of a Gaulish or British oppidum, or was first 
pitched to besiege or to control a Gaulish or British oppidum, 
we are commonly struck by the small size of the original 
Roman enclosure. It is so at our own Lindum and Eboracum ; 
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it is so at that North-Gaulish Mediolanum which has changed 
into Norman Evreux; it is so in the Norman capital itself, 
where the name of Rothomagus has, like Augustodunum, been 
simply contracted, and not wholly cast aside. At York and 
Lincoln the greater part of the Roman dwellings must have 
lain in thickly inhabited suburbs outside the original Roman 
wall. The other class of towns seems not to have had a 
military origin. A site was occupied, as caprice or con- 
venience dictated; houses grew up, covering an irregular 
space: in later times, when the Pax Romana had become 
less sure, the inhabited space was fenced in by a wall 
which followed its shape and dimensions. Towns of this 
class show a walled enclosure of much greater size, but of 
much more irregular shape, than those which were in their 
beginning strictly castra or chesters. We might say that 
Rome itself is the greatest example of cities of this second 
class, the vastest in its scale, the most irregular in the out- 
line of its walls. What Aurelian did, what, as far as we can 
see, Servius did ages before him, was to fence in whatever 
extent of ground had become the inhabited city of their 
several times. At home we may see an inclosure of this kind 
at Calleva or Silchester, with its large irregular area so unlike 
the small square chester of the colony of Lindum. Autun, 
neither a mere military post which has grown into a city, nor 
yet a casual collection of houses which it was afterwards 
found expedient to fortify, but a site deliberately laid out as a 
great city in the first days of the Empire, is quite unlike 
either class. Its extent is far greater than the original extent 
of Lincoln or Evreux; its ground-plan is far more regular 
than that of Silchester, incomparably more regular than that 
of Rome. The enclosure forms nearly a regular parallelo- 
gram; some change or some special reason has caused a slight 
departure from this plan at the south-eastern angle; but the 
parallelogram is regular indeed as compared with Rome or 
Calleva; it is vast indeed compared with that of the mere 
camp-cities. Modern Autun, like modern Rome, like modern 
Soest, has shrunk up within about half the space fenced 
in by the walls of Augustus. Modern Autun is in truth a 
city within a city, even more distinctly than modern Rome. 
For the forsaken parts of Rome—some of which are now 
fast becoming again inhabited—were never fenced off by a 
new wall from the inhabited city of the last four centuries. 
But modern Autun has its own wall, which on two sides uses 
parts of the Roman wall, and leaves the remainder of the 
Roman city outside the new enclosure. Thus the greatest 
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Extent of the Roman City. 13 


monuments of Augustodunum have to be looked for, some- 
times, as at Rome, among fields and gardens—on the hill of 
Augustus we cannot add vineyards—sometimes on roads so 
far from the heart of the city as to be almost rural. The 
Roman wall may be traced through by far the greater part of 
its extent, sometimes, as we have said, employed in the later 
defences, sometimes standing free far away from them. The 
two gateways which are the greatest remains of Augustodunum 


stand far away from the modern streets, and need a walk 


of some length to seek for them. It is really one of the 
best comments on the peculiar history of Autun that the 
railway-station lies within the Roman wall, within the 
northern gate, the great gate of Arroux. Still Autun 
follows the law of all cities. Wherever the pomerium is 
drawn, suburbs spring up beyond it. Though the great 
mass of the city lies within the later as well as within 
the earlier wall, yet scattered houses, and even straggling 
streets, have here and there made their way beyond the 
later enclosure, sometimes even beyond the Roman wall 
itself. At Autun too, as in other cities, monastic settle- 
ments arose under the shelter of the fortified enclosure. Here 
it was not, as usual, a single great abbey, a Saint Ouen’s or 
a Saint Augustine’s outside the walls. Several considerable 
monasteries lay outside the later city, and each monastery 
naturally gathered a little colony of lay dwellings around it. 
The site which was chosen for the new city has some like- 
ness to several famous spots in the northern part of our own 
island. As at Edinburgh, as at Stirling, as at Carlisle, the 
main streets of Autun climb up the slope of a hill to the 
highest point occupied as the main fortress. It is no slight 
ascent from the river, from the ancient river-gate, from the 
modern railway-station, to the castrwn of Augustodunum, now 
marked in the general view by the cathedral church of Saint 
Lazarus. And when the height is reached, the descent on 
the other, the northern side, is far more steep and sudden 
than the eradual rise from the south. But the hill of Autun 
differs widely from the hills which are occupied by the three 
British cities. It is no mere narrow ridge; a great extent 
of ground slopes gradually upwards towards the height, 
and the direction in which it slopes is opposite to the 
direction of the three British hills. The southern view too 
on which we look from the castrum of Augustodunum is of a 


different kind from the northern view on which we look from 


either of the three British castles. Edinburgh, Stirling, Carlisle, 
were all of them, at the day of their foundation, border for- 
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tresses looking out on a hostile land. Edinburgh and Carlisle 
were reared, each in its day, as bulwarks of the northern 
English land against the Scottish enemy. Stirling was reared 
as the bulwark of the English realm which had taken the 
Scottish name against the true Scots of the mountains. But 
Augustodunum, reared in the heart of the Roman Peace, 
looked out on no distant or hostile land. No wild moun- 
tains far away lie open to the view from the southern gate of 
Autun. Neighbouring hills, almost forming part of the city, 
rising at once on the other side of a narrow valley, form the 
immediate view from the castrwn. We might almost say that 
the Appian way, more strictly the Ostian way, of Augusto- 
dunum lay on those neighbouring heights. There rises, as 
the most prominent artificial object in view, one of the chief 
Roman antiquities of Autun, a tomb crowning one of those 
hills, a pyramid after the type of that of Caius Sestius by the 
gate of Saint Paul. But the pyramid of Autun has been less 
lucky than its southern fellow, in that the picking away of all 
its hewn stone has made it well-nigh shapeless. The tomb on 
the southern hill is in a manner balanced by another Roman 
building standing on the northern flat, beyond the gate and 
beyond the river. This building stands out boldly, with the 
general air of one of the square donjons which the Norman 
-raised both in his own land and in ours. Locally it bears the 
name of the temple of Janus; but the name is one of those 
random guesses with which the inquirers of a past age seem to 
have been thoroughly satisfied. What it really is it might be 
hard to say; but it issaid that signs have been found showing 
that it was most likely surrounded by columns, perhaps of 
wood. Anyhow it makes a chief feature in the view from 
many points, and it falls in well with the general effect of the 
northern side of the city. In the general effect, that side, the 
side towards the’ river, is the most Roman side of Autun. 
The remains of the wall skirt the banks of the Arroux, and 
the road which crosses the bridge is spanned by that which, 
in a general view, is the more effective of the two Roman gates 
of Autun. Its two great arches, the smaller arches on each 
side, the tall arcade above, are perhaps even more striking 
in their present imperfect state than they could have been 
when Eumenius sang the praises of the Auduan city, or in the 
earlier days when Tacitus witnessed to its greatness. Grand 
as the gate seems in approaching the city from outside, its look 
is yet more wonderful as we go down to it from within. The 
peculiar character of Autun helps to increase the effect. We 
go down through the straggling street of the northern suburb: 
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The Roman Buildings of Autun. 15 


arange of arches catches the eye, which look at first like the 
arches of a distant aqueduct. As we draw nearer, the main 
arches below come into sight, and we see the northern gate of 
Augustodunum rising beneath us in all its ruined majesty. 
The eastern gate, known as the gate of Saint Andrew, is 
hardly seen from any such effective point, because the road 
does not lead so distinctly up and down to it. But it is 
really a better design, and notwithstanding some modern 
‘restoration,’ itis better preserved. Itis wonderful to conceive 
any one not being a Pope ‘restoring’ a Roman gate, yet the 
deed has been done both at Rheims and at Autun. In 
this gate the smaller side arches are set in projections, 
which increase the effect of light and shade. Nor is the effect 
lessened by the close neighbourhood of a huge round tower, 
in after times turned into the apse of a church. Autun may 
well be proud of its ancient approaches from the east and 
north. We will not put them on a level with the Black Gate 
of Trier; but they may hold their own against aught of their 
kind at Rheims, at Nimes, or even at Verona, still more 
against anything that is to be found at Rome itself. 

The other chief view, from the southern side, the view from 
the opposite hills and from the nameless pyramid, is rather a 
view of medieval Autun than of Roman Augustodunum. The 
havoe of the Revolution has taken away from Autun its right 
to be called, as of old, the city of fair bell-towers; the cathe- 
dral keeps the only ecclesiastical tower of any importance 
which remains ; but, as seen from the pyramid and from the 
slopes beneath it, the church rises nobly above the walls, and 
its lofty spire is girt with a crowd of smaller towers, military 
and domestic. And indirectly this view is a view of Roman 
Augustodunum. ‘Though the gate at this side, the gate of 
Rome, has vanished, yet the line of the walls remains, and 
the cathedral church and its belongings mark the site of the 
ancient castrum, the citadel of the Roman city crowning its 
highest point. In its way, the church is, as we shall presently 
see, the most instructive of all witnesses to the abiding nature 
of Roman art in the Roman city. But at present we have to 
deal with it only as calling up the memory of the specially 
Roman quarter of Autun. The part of the city which after- 
wards put on a specially ecclesiastical character was at first 
the stronghold where the power of Rome emphatically dwelled 
in the form of her legions, even in days when the men who 
bore the pilum and broadsword on Gaulish ground were them- 
selves mainly men of Gaulish blood. 

The walls of Autun are emphatically the walls of Augustus. 
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Local pride points to their construction as marking them for 
the work of the founder of the Empire, in opposition to the 
later forms of construction more common in the Roman build- 
ings of Gaul and Britain. Augustodunum might rejoice to be 
called Flavia; but her walls are Augustan and not Flavian. 
No layers-of bricks, bricks thick and far apart, disturb the 
uniformity of their stone construction. But some eyes may 
venture to be better pleased with the more varied look of the 
later fashion, and one thing is certain, that no such mighty 
stones are to be seen in the walls of Augustodunum as 
strike the beholder almost with awe in the older part of the 
wall of Agenticum. On the west side the Augustan wall 
was kept as the wall of the later and smaller enclosure. For 
that very reason it has here undergone far more change, 
having been, like the walls of Rome, repaired and patched in 
successive ages. No gateis preserved on this side, but at one 
point a Roman bulwark has been carried up into a bold turret. 
of the twelfth century, one of those adaptations of earlier 
work which always come home to us with a special life. At 
another point, within the precincts of a revived religious 
house, besides vaults which are now underground, another 
mighty tower of the original defences survives. But the 
Roman wall is really best studied on the ruinous northern 
side above the river. There it stands, broken down indeed 
and crumbling away, but at least not confused with later 
work. It is by following the circuit of the forsaken wall, 
by marking how wide a space beyond the modern city was 
taken within the range of the Augustan enclosure, that we 
take in the full force of the words in which the greatest his- 
torian of Rome brings the new Aiduan capital before us in the 
days when the walls of Augustus were still in their freshness. 
This, our first picture of Augustodunum, comes in the 
seventh year of Tiberius, the twenty-first year of our era. 
That was one of those moments when the history of Trier and 
of Autun flows in one stream. It was a moment when Treveri 
and Aijdui joined in an attempt to throw off the dominion of 
Rome, a dominion which was not yet fully accepted even by all 
of those who were enrolled among her citizens, and who bore the 
very name of her princes. Julius Florus among the Treveri, 
Julius Sacrovir among the Aidui, were the leaders of the 
movement, and the name of the Aiduan chief seems to point 
him out as one, like Divitiacus before him, who was skilled in 
all the priestly lore of the Druids.* In those days the city of 


* Tacitus, Aun. iii, 40. He remarks of both the rebel leaders: ‘ Nobilitas 
ambobus et maiorum bona facta, eoque Romana civitas olim data, cum id rarum, 
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Augustus by the Arroux ranked higher than the city of 
Augustus by the Mosel, if indeed Augusta by the Mosel had 
yet become a Roman city at all.* ‘Tacitus strongly marks 
Augustodunum as the head of the Aiduan state, as 
a wealthy city, and, above all, as a city one of whose 
special characters was to be a seat of liberal studies. There 
the noblest youth of Gaul were gathered together as in an 
university, and the rebel chief took care to arm the students 
in his cause, as a pledge, among other reasons, for the adher- 
ence of their parents and kinsfolk.t Weapons, doubtless the 
weapons of Roman warfare, were secretly made and distri- 
buted among these young assertors of Gaulish freedom. But 
among the forty thousand men at whose head the priestly 
deliverer held the walls of Augustodunum, those who carried 
Roman arms numbered but a fifth part. The rest of the host 
consisted of various irregular contingents. There was a mixed 
multitude with knives and hunting-spears; there was a band 
of slaves in training for the gladiatorial shows—for the young 
city already had its amphitheatre. These last wore defensive 
armour of such a form that its wearers were equally unfitted 
to give blows and to receive them.{ At the head of this 
strange force, Sacrovir ventured to meet the Roman legions in 
battle at the twelfth milestone from Augustodunum. The 
Roman commander Caius Silius was hastening through the 
land of the Sequani. e may therefore picture to ourselves 
the Aiduan host marching forth under the arches of the eastern 
gate, the gate of St. Andrew.§ We hardly need Tacitus to 
tell us that Rome had the victory; but his description of the 
battle foretels warfare of many ages later. We seem to be 


nec nisi virtuti pretium esset.’ Merivale (v. 213) notices that the name of 
Sacrovir ‘ seems to mark him.as a man of priestly family, and armed, therefore 
with all the influence of his proscribed caste.’ 

* On the date of the foundation of the colony among the Treveri, see 
Historical Essays, Third Series, p. 77. 

+ Tacitus, Ann. iii. 43: ‘Augustodunum, caput gentis, armatis cohortibus 
Sacrovir occupaverat, et nobilissimam Galliarum sobolem, liberalibus studiis 
ibi operatam, ut eo pignore parentes propinquosque eorum adjungeret. Simul 
arma, occulte fabricata javentuti dispertit.. Dr. Merivale calls it ‘The 
Imperial University of Augustodunum.’ 

+ The description given by Tacitus in the same chapter is singular: ‘ Ad- 
duntur e servitiis gladiature destinati, quibus more gentico, continuum ferri 
tegimen (cruppellarios vocant) inferendis ictibus inhabiles, accipiendis im- 
penetrabiles,’ 

§ Dr. Merivale (vy. 216) says: ‘ The site of this battle must, in all probability, 
have been to the north of Augustodunum, on the road into Belgica, from whence 
the Romans were advancing.’ This would bring them in by the gate of Arroux. 


But Tacitus (iii. 45) says: ‘Silius .. . vastat Sequanorum pagos, qui finium 
extremi, et Aiduis contermini sociique, in armis erant. Mox Augustodunum 
petit.’ 
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reading some tale of medieval Italy, when he tells us how the 
legionaries took axes and hatchets to hew at the iron-clad 
gladiators, as at a wall, and how, when the bodies sheathed in 
iron were once overthrown, the victors took no further heed 
to them. Dead or alive, wounded or whole, when they were 
once down, the weight of their iron burthen took away all 
chance of rising.* Sacrovir and the relics of his host fled 
to the city. They dared not defend it. The leader and his 
most trusted companions betook themselves to a neighbouring 
country-house, and there died, partly by their own hands, 
partly by flames of their own kindling.t 

No special vengeance seems to have lighted on the Mduan 
city as the punishment of this revolt. ‘Twenty-six years later 
it received a signal honour. It is now that Tacitus records 
that remarkable speech of the Emperor Claudius, of which 
a literal report has been preserved to us on the brazen plates 
of Lyons.{ It is not often that we have such an opportunity 
of testing the real character of the speeches which an ancient 
historian puts into the mouths of the actors in his tale. 
The genuine speech of Claudius and the speech devised for 
him by Tacitus have their subject and their general line of 
argument in common, but nothing more. Not only the mere 
words, but the particular illustrations which are chosen, are 
different. But the general line of Claudius’ real argument is 
so thoroughly preserved that we begin to hope that other 
speeches, at all events in the writings of the same historian, 
may have a least the same degree of genuineness. Claudius 
here shows at his best; his wife and his freedmen had for 
a moment left him alone. Those of the Gauls who had been 
admitted to Roman citizenship prayed that they might be 
further admitted to the honours of the state, that they might 
be allowed to sit in the Senate of what was now their country. 
Men of the narrow-minded turn which shows itself in all 
times and places opposed the proposal. But the Imperial 
antiquary knew the history of Rome, and he knew what had 
made Rome great. Rome, unlike Athens and Sparta, had 
drawn her kings, her senators, her noblest houses, his own 

* Tacitus, Ann. iii, 46: ‘Paulum more attulere ferrati, restantibus laminis 
adversum pila et gladios: sed miles, correptis securibus et dolabris, ut si murum 
perrumperet, cedere tegmina et corpora: quidam trudibus aut furcis inertem 
molem prosternere, jacuntesque, nullo ad resurgendum nisu, quasi exanimes 
linquebantuv.’ 

+ Ibid. ‘ Metu deditionis in villam propinquam cum fidissimis pergit. TIllic 
sua manu, reliqui mutuis ictibus occidere. Incensa super villa omnes cremavit.’ 

t Tacitus gives his version of the speech, Ann, xi, 24 (Church and Broderip’s 
Ed.) See also Oselli’s Tac. Ann, excursus to Bk. xi. The truer report is still 


to be seen on its brazen tablets at Lyons, and is printed, See W. T. Amold, 
* Roman Provincial Administration,’ p. 128. 
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Claudian gens itself, from other cities and nations. She had 
kept her power longer than Athens or Sparta, because she 


—_had freely extended the privileges of the ruling city to allied 


and conquered commonwealths. The Imperial will would 
doubtless have prevailed, even if it had been backed by weaker 
reasons. ‘To grant the prayer of the Gauls was simply to 
follow a crowd of precedents dating from the days of Rome’s 
first being. In memory of the ancient kindred, the first 
Gaulish senators were chosen from among the Aiduan brothers 
of Rome.” 


It is characteristic of the history of Gaul under Roman 
rule that we have to leap over more than two hundred years 
before we come to another distinct mention of the Aiduan 
city. The next time that we hear of Augustodunum is in 
the second half of the third century, in the days of another 
Claudius. We have now reached the times when we have 
Eumenius for our guide. We have already hinted at the 
character of the four orations which have come down to us 
from his pen. Three were spoken at Trier, to the Flavian 
princes, the elder Constantius and the great Constantine. 
One, the second in order, was spoken in the forum of Autun 
to a local governor, a mere ‘ vir perfectissimus,’ who had no 
claim to the majesty and divinity of Cesars and Augusti. 
From these discourses we learn that, in the days of the 
tyrants, when Tetricus bore Imperial sway in Gaul, Augusto- 
dunum underwent a seven months’ siege and a final capture 
at the hands of some rebel bands. Eumenius applies to the 
besiegers the epithet of Bagaude, famous a little later as the 
name of the first recorded Jacquerie. Our local commentator 
tries hard to prove that the phrase is merely a name of scorn 
bestowed on the forces of a prince who, as he was not finally 
successful, was reckoned in the list of rebels and tyrants. 
Eumenius does not mention the name of Tetricus, but he has 
a distinct reference to the way in which the power of Tetricus 
came toanend. The faithful inhabitants of the Aiduan city 
were, as in the days of the first Cesar, the first to seek aid from 
Rome. The brothers of the republic called on Claudius, their 
lawful prince, to come to their help against the rebels, and to 
win back all the Gaulish lands to his obedience.t Could he 
have come, the tie of ancient brotherhood would have given 

* Tacitus, Ann. iii. 46: ‘Primi Adui senatorum in urbe ius adepti sunt, 
datum id feederi antiquo, et quia soli Gallorum fraternitatis nomen cum populo 
Romano usurpant.’ 

+ Eumenius twice refers to this siege. The first place is in the discourse, ‘ Pro 


Scholis restaurandis,’ 4: ‘Civitatem istam, et olim fraterno populi Romani 
nomine gloriatam, et tunc demum gravissima clade perculsam, cum latrocinio 
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Gaul peace, without any loss to the power of Rome, without 
any Catalaunian slaughter.* This last phrase carries on our 
thoughts over not far short of two centuries, to the day when 
Aetius and Theodoric saved Aryan and Christian Europe on 
the Catalaunian fields. But the reference is to a less famous 
strife on the same ground. The prayers of Augustodunum 
were for a season unheeded. The Illyrian prince to whom 
she cried for deliverance had to leave the work to be done by 
an Illyrian successor. Claudius was busy with the Gothic 
war which gave him his surname. He had to drive back in- 
vaders from beyond the bounds of the Empire, and had to 
endure the presence of rebels within its provinces. He could 
not come to the help of the Aiduan state as the first Cesar 
had done. Augustodunum was constrained to open her gates 
to the dreaded enemy—the ‘Bagaude,’ the ‘Gaulish rebels’ 
—and, according to the witness of her own orator, she suffered 
no small amount of havoc at their hands. The recovery of 
Gaul had to wait for another reign ; but in those days reigns 
were short, and stout hearts from the lands beyond the 
Hadriatic were ready to fill each other’s place in quick succes- 
sion. Claudius could not come to hinder; Aurelian came 
toavenge. He overthrew the host of Tetricus at Chalons, and 
received to his favour the Emperor who forsook his own fol- 
lowers.t In our imperfect materials for those times, our 
notices of the event of Chalons come only from the summaries 
of Eutropius and Aurelius Victor, to whose statements this 
allusion of Eumenius, spoken in the presence of Constantine, 
gives a singular confirmation. 


Bagaudice rebellionis obsessa, auxilium Romani principis invocaret.’ In the 
other passage (Gratiarum Actio, 4), he says, addressing Constantine: ‘ Attende, 
queso, quanti sit, Imperator, quod Divum Claudium, parentem tuum, ad recu- 
perandas Gallias primi sollicitaverunt: expectantesque ejus auxilium, septem 
mensibus clausi, et omnia inopie miseranda perpessi, tunc demum irrumpendas 
rebellibus Gallicanis portas reliquerunt, cum fessi observare non possent.’ M. 
Rochet (pp. 34-43) is anxious to show that the troops of Tetracus might be 
called Bagaude. But the true Bagaude, peasants stirred up to revolt by local 
oppression, come somewhat later, a.p. 285 ; while the siege of Autun must have 
happened in 270. The chief passages about them are in Aurelius Victor (Casares) 
and Eutropius, lib. ix., and especially Salvianus de Gubernatione Dei, v. 5. They 
appear, too, where one would not have looked for them, in the Chronicle of 
Prosper, a.p. 437. This may perhaps give some help to M. Rochet’s laxer use 
of the name. : 

* Gratiarum Actio, 4: ‘Sine ullo detrimento Romanarum virium, sine clade 
Setar. compendium pacis reconciliatis provinciis attulisset fraternitas 

uorum.’ 

+ Aurelius Victor (Cesares) mentions the fact: ‘ Tetrici . . . case legiones, 
proditore ipso duce.’ Eutropius, lib. 9, gives us the place—I venture to change 
the place of a comma—‘ Aurelianus superavit in Gallia Tetricum, qui, a militi- 

-bus imperator electus, apud Catalaunos, ipso Tetrico prodente exercitum suum, 
cujus assiduas seditione a ferre non poterst.’ 
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The blow which had now fallen on Autun had brought her 
very low. The bounty of Constantius and Constantine raised 
her again. The father restored her public buildings ; the son 
remitted no small share of the heavy taxation which, we are 
told, pressed more heavily on the barren Aiduan soil where 
no vines would grow, than it did on the more fertile parts of 
Gaul.* Eumenius himself, professor of rhetoric in the 
schools of Autun, the schools which had once been famous, 
and for whose restoration he so earnestly pleads, enjoyed 
princely favour and a comfortable salary. Of that salary he 
was ready to make a munificent use for the benefit of his art 
and his city. He was ready himself to bear the cost of the 
restoration of the schools in their ancient home, between the 
capitol of Angustodunum and the temple of Apollo.t The 
‘Eduan city, now rejoicing in the name of Flavia, eager to be 
again at once a prosperous and learned city, had once enjoyed 
the heavenly delight of beholding within its walls—though 
only for a single day—the prince at whose sight cities and 
temples sprang up, as flowers sprang up under the couch of 
Jupiter and Juno.t Constantine, as he drew near to Autun, 
had looked down on the city from one of the southern hills, and 
had wondered that he saw no man; he entered the city, and 
wondered at the vast multitude which had come together to 
greet him.§ He is prayed to renew that happy day, to for- 
sake for a season his Imperial home at Trier, and to give 
another moment of bliss to the city which his father and him- 
self has called into fresh being, the Flavian city which above 
all others bears their eternal name. 


The rhetoric of the orator, in looking back to the visit which 


* Eumenius gives a number of curious details on this head in the sixth chapter 
of the Gratiarum Actio. The vineyards had died out; the level country had 
become swampy ; and he winds up, ‘Nec possumus, ut Aquitanis aliisque pro- 
vinciis familiare est, novis vitibus locum ubique metari; cum supra saxa perpetua 
sint, infra humilitas precinosa,’ 

+ This is the main subject of the second discourse of Eumenius, Pro 
Scholis Restaurandis. He makes the offer in chap. 6. In chap. 14 he quotes 
a most friendly letter from the Emperor Constantius to himself, in which that 
prince speaks of ‘ Augustodunensium oppidum,’ a form which Eumenius himself 
does not use. The Abbé Rochet enters at great length on the various reasons 
which have been given for the name ‘Meniane,’ applied to the schools of 
Autun, into which we need not enter. The building was (Pro Scholis Restau- 
randis, 9) ‘Precipuo loco positum, quasi inter ipsos oculos civitatis, inter Apollinis 
templum atque Capitolium.’ A flood of eloquence follows. The local editor has 
much to say about the site, but at all events no architectural remains are left. 

¢t This wonderful flourish comes in the Panegyric of Constantine, 22: ‘ Nec 
magis Jovi Junonique recubantibus novos flores terra submisit, quam circa tua, 
Constantine, vestigia urbes et templa consurgunt.’ 

§ Gratiarum Actio, 8: ‘Miratus es, Imperator, unde se tibi tanta obviam 
effunderet multitudo, cum solitudinem ex vicino monte vidisses.’ 
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had been, in looking forward to the visit which he hoped would 
be, incidentally gives us some pictures of the city as it was in 
his day. Constantine entered Autun by a gate flanked by 
towers, which towers, by a somewhat bold figure, are said to 
have bowed to greet or embrace him.* One wonders that 
Eumenius did not liken them to the Symplegades converted 
to a milder mood. This loyal gate could not have been either 
of those which still remain; it must have been the gate of 
Rome, looking towards the southern hills, From the gate 
the Emperor was led through streets adorned in their best 
array—the best array that a city just arising out of poverty 
through his own bounty could supply. The ensigns of the 
guilds, the instruments of the musicians, above all, the images 
of the gods whom Constantine still worshipped, were brought 
forth in his honour.+' Through all these marks of rejoicing 
he was led to a building described as the palace, in the vesti- 
bule of which the ordo, the decurions, the local senate, threw 
themselves at the Emperor’s feet.t On the splendour of the 
temples, above all on that of Constantine’s patron Apollo, 
Eumenius does not fail to enlarge. The restorer of the city 
is implored to come and visit them again.§. It is to be 
noticed that Apollo is the only deity on whom the orator at 
all emphatically or seriously enlarges. Constantine would seem 
.to be passing towards the new faith through a stage of mono- 
theism which as yet consisted in exclusive devotion to a single 
deity of the old pantheon. ‘The Homeric tales of Zeus and 
Héré have become figures of speech ; the worship of the pure 
god—for the Apollo of Constantine is undoubtedly the sun-god 
—is still a perfectly grave matter. It is not wonderful then 
that we hear nothing of the image of the Berecynthian 
Mother which a later writer tells us that Autun contained in its 
pagan days, and from whose worship the Aiduan people were 
turned by the preaching and the wonder-working power of the 
holy Bishop Simplicius. || The wild rites of Asiatic worship— 


* Gratiarum Actio,7: ‘Cum tu, quod primum nobis signum salutis fuit, 
portas istius urbis intrasti? Que te habitu illo in sinum reducto, et procur- 
rentibus utriuque turribus, amplexu quodam videbatur accipere.’ 

t Ibid. 8: ‘Exornavimus vias quibus in palatium pervenitur paupere quidem 
supellectile ; sed omnium signa collegiorum omnium deorum nostrorum simu- 
lacra protulimus.’ 

t Ibid. 1: ‘Cum in illo aditu palatii tui stratum ante pedes tuos ordinem, 
indulgentie tux voce divina, porrectaque hac invicta dextera sublevasti.’ 


§ Eumenius has much to say about the temple of Apollo in both of his. 


speeches to Constantine. In the Panegyric 21, the Emperor is told how all the 
temples of Autun call for him, ‘precipueque Apollo noster, cujus ferventi- 
bus aquis perjuria puniuntur, quie te maxime oportet odisse.’ 

|| This story is told by Gregory of Tours, ‘De Gloria Confessorum,’ 77, which 
will be found in the Recueil, ii. 467, where the date is given as about 4.p. 364. 
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perhaps the rites of some native Gaulish deity shrouded under 
the Asiatic name—were, we may be sure, not to the liking of 
Constantine in his transitional state of mind. Other build- 
ings are glanced at, for which the researches of local anti- 
quaries have found sites; * but no strictly architectural re- 
mains of the Flavian era rise anywhere above the ground. The 
existing glories of Autun are her walls and gates. The city 
contains no such actually abiding buildings of Roman days as 
we see at Nimes and Vienne, or as the humbler temple which 
strikes the eye with a kind of surprise in the midst of the 
forum of Assisi. 

One building there once was at Autun, the site of which 
has been found and hidden again, which perhaps the short- 
ness of Constantine’s stay hindered from being put to any 
practical use on that day. Autun, like Trier, had, as we have 
seen, its amphitheatre from the earliest days of its being; 
but Eumenius has not the pleasure of recording any such 
shows in his own city as those which he records with such 
delight in the city which he would fain have his own city be 
like in all things. Constantine had brought no Frankish 


prisoners with him to be torn to pieces to make an Aiduan . 


holiday. Nor do we hear of the building which, next to walls, 
gates, and towers, has left the fullest signs of itself within the 
city. The site of the amphitheatre, once laid bare, has now 
again to be looked for; the extensive traces of the theatre, 
beyond the modern and within the ancient walls, must draw 
to themselves the notice of every eye. 


The history of Roman Augustodunum may be said to end 
with the discourses of Eumenius. We cannot carry on our 
tale as we can at Trier, still less as we can at Ravenna, whose 
day of greatness is still a century distant. The Aiduan city 
had no day of greatness answering to theirs. The hope of 
Eumenius that Autun might be like Trier was not fulfilled. 
Local patriotism believes that Autun ranked beyond doubt 
next after Trier among the cities of Gaul. They argue from 
the existence of a ‘ palatium’ among the buildings of Autun 
that it must have been at least an occasional dwelling-place 
of Emperors. Yet, when the headship of Gaul was taken from 
Trier, it passed, not to Autun but to Arles; and it is hard to 
find traces of an Imperial visit to Autun after the one day 
which was spent there by Constantine. We are tempted to 
think—indeed Eumenius might be understood as implying— 


* Aqueducts are specially mentioned, also a circus; but buildings which do 
not stand up and show visible features are of little interest except on the spot. 
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that the city never fully recovered from the blow which it 
suffered in the days of Tetricus. It is only its own orator 
who sings its praises. “Ausonius and Venantius Fortunatus, 
who have so much to tell us about Trier, have nothing to tell 
us about Autun. Sidonius Apollinaris gives it hardly more 
than momentary glances in a few letters to Aiduan friends.* 
The city is seldom mentioned in the records of the revolutions 
which brought Gaul under Gothic, Burgundian, and Frankish 
rule. The chief event in the later history of the city is a 
taking and frightful harrying by the Saracen masters of Spain 
and Septimania in the earlier part of the eighth century, 
before Charles Martel had set bounds to Mussulman invasion 
in the West.t This blow no doubt marks another step in the 
downward progress of Autun. We have documents in favour 
of the A.duan church from the Carolingian kings and emperors; 
but they hardly played the full part of Constantius and Con- 
stantine towards the Aiduan city. The history of Autun in 
later times is mainly ecclesiastical, and among its bishops 
it numbers some remarkable men, from the martyr Leodgar { 
to the apostate Talleyrand. We have no need to follow their 
course, nor yet the course either of Burgundian dukes or of local 
counts, through the whole range of the medieval and modern 
times. But one or two points of special interest stand out. 
The vast space fenced in by the walls of Augustus became 
gradually thinned of inhabitants, and the great AXduan city 
shrank up into two small towns on either side of the void 
space of the ancient forum to which the name of Campus 
Martius has got transferred in later times. The ancient 
castrum on the height, once the seat of the dukes, became the 
city of the bishops, while the lower town, from the forum to- 
wards the river, became the city of the counts. The union of 
the two by the later wall, in days so modern as those of Francis 
the First, made the Autun that now is. Down to the Revolution, 
Autun was pre-eminently a city of churches and monasteries, 
within and without the walls. But’ nowhere has havoe been 
more thorough. One ancient church only of any size re- 
mains, the cathedral church of Saint Lazarus. It is at first 

* In iv. 21 he writes to Aper, whose father was duan, and his mother Arver- 
nian. As he praises his friend’s learning, we begin to hope that it was gained 
in the schools of Autun. But unluckily it came from Auvergne, a land of which 
the Bishop of Clermont goes on to sing the praises. In v. 18 he congratulates 
Attalus, the first recorded Count of Autun, on his appointment to that office. 
See the account of the Counts in the Introduction to the Cartulary, p. lxiv. 

+ This is recorded in the chronicle of Moissac: ‘Anno pccxxv. Sarraceni 
Augustudunum civitatem destruxerunt iv. feria, xi. Calendas Septembris, the- 


saurumque civitatis illius capientes, cum preda magna Spania redeunt.’ 
t Two Lives of this saint will be found in vol. ii. of the Recueil. 
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very puzzling, in turning over the documents in the cartulary, 
to find the chapter of Autun commonly spoken of as the chap- 
ter of Saint Nazarius, while Lazarus is the dedication of the 
church itself. One is even tempted to suspect some confusion 
between names so much alike. The fact is that the see 
was translated from one church to another within the bonds 
of the castrum, from the church of Saint Nazarius to the church 
of Saint Lazarus, and that the chapter chose in its acts to 
keep to the more ancient style. Amid the pitiless destruction 
of the ecclesiastical buildings of Autun, we cleave to the one 
which is left to us, and all the more as, by a strange kind of 
figure, the church of Saint Lazarus may be said to continue 
and to end the series of the Roman buildings of Augustodunum. 

We say in a figure, for the great church of Autun does 
not continue the series in the same literal and physical way 
‘in which the great church of Trier continues the Roman 
buildings of its own city. There is nothing at Autun answer- 
ing to that wonderful pile, built in Roman, renewed in Frankish 
days, and afterwards gradually changed into the outward 
likeness of an ordinary German minster. Three points will 
strike the visitor to Autun cathedral at the first glance. Its 
direction with regard to the points of the compass differs 
widely from that which is usual among churches north of the 
Alps. It does not point east; it does not, like its neighbour 
of Nevers and so many German churches, point east and west 
at once. The high altar at Autun stands, perhaps not quite 
due south, but certainly far more south than east. In the 
general view from the hills this unusual position is a gain. 
The church fronts the beholder as he approaches the city. 
The temple reared in the castrwm of the Aduan city, the 
church which may have supplanted some of the seats of 
pagan worship to which Eumenius invited Constantine, still 
points not to Jerusalem but rather to Rome. Again, we are 
surprised to find in central Gaul a church with a central 
tower and lofty spire, suggesting thoughts of Normandy and 
England. Lastly, as the most striking outward feature of 
the church, we mark its magnificent western—more truly 
northern—porch, or external narthex. Is something of this 
kind an Aiduan fashion? A smaller porch of the same 
kind is well-nigh all that is left of the cathedral church of 
Macon, an Auduan diocese taken out of that of Autun. And 
both Autun and Macon seem to have something in common 
with the inner narthex, lower church, western church, what- 
ever we are to call it, of the wonderful abbey of Tournus, 
an outpost, like Macon, of the AXduan land, by the border 
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stream of Arar or Saone. But it is not any of these features, 
save perhaps in some measure the central tower, which 
gives the church of Autun its marked and special character. 
The narthex alone would make it a remarkable building, 
well worthy of study as a building; but it is the treatment 
of the interior which shows that those who reared it knew 
well where they were working, and felt the influence of the 
spot. Itis a building, in its main internal features all but 
an unchanged building, of the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies. But it is utterly unlike any building of that date, 
either in Italy on the one hand, or in northern Gaul and 
England on the other. It has more in common with the 
churches of Aquitaine and other parts of southern Gaul; 
but its likeness to them does not go beyond the main 
feature of its construction. Like them, its eschews columns ; 
like them, it uses the pointed arch ; but it has no likeness to 
those peculiar proportions of the Aquitanian churches to 
which, rather than to any strictly architectural detail, they 
owe their special and marked character. Its mere proportions 
are rather those of a Northern church ; but it has nothing else 
that is Northern about it. The pier-arches and the barrel- 
vault are pointed; so are the arches which support the 
central cupola. For a cupola forms the natural crown to the 
four arms within, though its presence could hardly have been 
inferred from the tower and lofty spire which a later age 
raised over it without. All this so far shows a strong fellow- 
ship with Aquitaine, a fellowship not wonderful in a district 
which lies nearly central between southern and northern 
Gaul. And,-as in Aquitaine, as in Sicily, the use of the 
pointed arch:is here no sign of coming Gothic. It is rather, 
as in Sicily, a sign of the influence of the Saracen; some 
perhaps would say that it is merely a sign of the fact that, 
in some constructive positions, the pointed arch is more con- 
venient than the round. Nowa church with pointed arches, 
a church of mainly Northern proportions, can have very little 
likeness to a Roman building in its general effect. Nor 
does the church of Autun affect classical character in those 
ways in which buildings of its own age often do affect it. It 
is no basilica, either made up of actual classical columns and 
capitals, or else built in as near an imitation of them as the 
skill of the builders would allow. The capitals, wrought 
with figures and legends, are not of a specially classical type. 
Far nearer approaches to the Corinthian model can be found, 
not only in the specially Roman lands, but in France and 
even in England. The Roman models which the Adduan 
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architects of the eleventh and twelfth centuries followed were 
their own gateways. The reigning feature throughout the 
whole church, that which gives it its special character, is the 
flat fluted pilaster. It occurs éverywhere; it supports the 
roof ; it is grouped to form the pillars ; it supplies the place of 
the smaller columns wherever smaller columns would natu- 
rally be looked for. Such pilasters are not uncommon 
wherever the style is influenced by Roman models; but there 
is perhaps no other building on such a scale in which they so 
completely. form the characteristic feature from one end to 
the other. They may be seen rather largely at Tournus and 
in the small remains of the church of Macon; but at Autun 
they are dominant. And it is singular how much of Roman 
character is given by the steady use of this one piece of 
detail throughout a building which is not specially Roman in 
other ways. This suggests the question, Were the gates then, 
as now, the chief remains of the ancient city ? The gates were 
there to influence the architectural developement of a local 
style ; it may be that successive revolutions had left little 
else to influence them. The architect of Autun cathedral 
must have been a man of observant and eclectic mind. If 
his city had been still rich in columnar buildings, they would . 
surely have supplied him either with materials or with 
models. What did the Saracen invader find at Autun in the 
eighth century? What did he destroy and what did he 
spare? We have no means of answering ; the frightful blow 
of the Saracen capture is set down in our meagre chronicles 
without a single detail. The utter destruction of the other 
great churches of Autun in modern times leaves the visitor 
without the means of judging whether Saint Lazarus stood 
alone, or whether it was one of a class. The only contem- 
porary ecclesiastical buildings which survive are two small 
chapels; one of these, in the lower. part of the town, now 
forming a highly interesting museum, does so far agree with 
the great church as to give its main arch the pointed shape. 
Here are questions for the Aiduan antiquaries, questions 
which they may likely enough have examined and answered 
in some of their many publications. The visitor from other 
lands can do no more than put the questions and leave them 
unanswered. 

The Aduan city then, if not the peer of Trier and Ravenna, 
must at least be admitted as a lowlier member of their 
company. It differs from them, among other things, in this, 
that no monuments are left of the times of which we have 
the fullest record. We know Autun best in the short time 
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when she boasted herself as Flavia; but the existing remains 
are either earlier or later than her Flavian days. We have the 
walls and gates of Augustus; we have the church of the days 
of bishops and counts; we have the castrum abiding in the 
fortified ecclesiastical precinct ; but we have no certified traces 
of the palace of Constantine, of the temple of his patron god, 
of the capitol of Augustodunum, or of the schools which stood 
between the temple and the capitol. We can but guess at 
their sites, or at most identify them at pleasure with masses 
of buildings which present no architectural feature. Still, 
with so much that is lacking, there is much that is pre- 
sent. Autun, as a Roman city, as a city rich in existing 
Roman buildings, as a city which stands out with a momen- 
tary brilliancy in the transitional period of Roman dominion, 
has at least no rival in its own region. The prayer of 
Eumenius that Autun might be like Trier, if fulfilled then, is 
hardly fulfilled now. But it is still more certain that no other 
city of Britain or northern Gaul can, in the department where 
Autun is specially strong, pretend to be like Autun. 
E. A. F. 


Art. II.—Carlyle, and Mrs. Carlyle: a Ten-Years’ 


Reminiscence. 


I nave been requested to tell the story of what I personally 
know about Carlyle and his queenly Wife. I was intimately 
connected with him in his work for a space of more than ten 
years, and have been an occasional visitor at his house almost 
to the last. But I never took the slightest note of anything 
I ever heard or saw there; and never, until quite recently, 
had any thought of putting on record any facts I personally 
knew about him. In truth, I have always conscientiously 
shrunk from the bare possibility of such a thing. During 
the last few months, however, the thought has occasionally 
recurred to me with increasing force that some such thing 
was a duty which I should almost certainly some day and 
somehow be called upon to discharge. Not many of his 
readers have had such possibilities of really knowing him as 
have fallen to my share. But my knowledge of him is 
necessarily so mixed up with my own personal experiences, 
that I was utterly at a loss how to handle such a delicate 
business without offence to a very natural feeling of self- 
reserve. Then, again, I felt how great a difficulty I should 
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have in wisely determining what it would be right to say, and 
what to withhold. Altogether, the more I thought of the 
task, the more impossible it appeared to be. After much 
anxious consideration, however, I at last consented to try 
what I could do. I thought I could at least say something 
that would be interesting, even if I could not venture to say 
all. Then came the publication of Carlyle’s own Reminis- 
cences, with which no one can have been more painfully 
shocked than I have been. My first feeling was that, if I 
had never known him personally, after reading those sad 
pages, I should never have wished to know him. But I 
sincerely thanked God that I had really known him; far too 
well not to be able to distinguish his own better self from any 
such distempered nightmares of his sorrow-stricken heart, as 
those which his readers are now on every hand either angrily 
or sorrowfully discussing. And, feeling that no sternest truth 
told in loving reverence could be so harsh as the distorted 
judgment he had thus almost unwittingly been fated to 
pronounce upon himself, I at once resolved to tell the story 
of my own personal experience with perfect frankness ; con- 
firming it as I went on with such letters of general interest 
as from time to time I have received from him and Mrs. 
Carlyle ; which letters, as I think I shall be able to show that 
I fairly earned them, and as they would be quite unintelli- 
gible in any other hands, I trust I may be pardoned for 
giving to the public. 

It will not be necessary for me here to dwell upon my own 
early indebtedness to Carlyle’s teaching. It will be sufficient 
to say that my experience in those opening days of my life 
was probably similar to that of many another enthusiastic 
young spirit, longing for some worthy career, and at last 
driven to attempt literature as the only outlook. It was in 
the midst of such perplexities that I first became acquainted 
with Carlyle’s writings, and, I may almost say, became bap- 
tized with his spirit. Not that I ever accepted his teaching 
as final and sufticient in itself, but that it helped to give me 
a far more practical insight into the obligations of a really 
Christian life than I had ever before possessed. The oppor- 
tune and lasting help I thus obtained I have always felt as 
a debt which no efforts of mine could ever repay. But, as I 
have said, I never could surrender my own judgment to even 
Carlyle’s authority; and, on reading with vivid interest his 
wonderful ‘Life of Cromwell,’ all my loyalty of heart could 
not shut my eyes to what to me was and is a serious misread- 
ing of Cromwell’s conduct on two important public occasions; 
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amounting to a reluctant admission, not merely of disin- 
genuousness, but even of actual untruthfulness. 

After pondering long on these matters, and on my own 
seeming presumption in coming to such independent conclu- 
sions, I at last found courage to write a tolerably full statement 
of the different view to which I had been led, together with the 
evidence which seemed to me to clear Cromwell from what I 
could not help feeling to be a stain on the heroic simplicity of 
his character. I have now but a general recollection of what 
T actually said. I dare say the letter was sufficiently exuberant, 
for my whole mind was then in a seething ferment, and I 
well remember that I hardly knew how to express the new 
strange thoughts which were gathering within me. But Iam 
very sure it was in no way lacking in reverence to Carlyle 
himself. Perhaps the reader can imagine my mingled feelings 
of delight and perplexity upon receiving by return of post the 
following interesting and, I can now see, singularly charac- 
teristic reply— 

: Chelsea, 29th Decemter, 1850. 

Dear Sir,—It is a real satisfaction to me to be chidden from that side 
of the Cromwell Controversy ; and I am well pleased to read your letter. 

I do not find that essentially we differ at all in our notion about those 
mutters either of the Protectorship or of the Kingship; but if the business 
were raised into speech between us, one knows not how far it might still 
go! A fact is a fact, and all men that do see it, must see it alike; but 
what each man will then say upon it—how you, or I, or Oliver will then 
see best to name the fact—there we shall by no means be sure to be ‘ alike,’ 
but must rest well satisfied with some approximate agreement! Goethe 
says, with deep insight and meaning, ‘ The instant we begin to speak, we 
are more or less wrong; the first word we utter, there is error init.’ A 
truth of which Oliver’s great inarticulate history will, at every turn, 
remind one. 

With many thanks for your good-will to me, and much fellow-feeling 
with you in your reverence for Oliver, whom I only wish both of us, and 
all men, could a little resemble in their life pilgrimage—I remain, yours 
very sincerely, 

T. CaRLYLE. 


Certainly I had no notion, in writing, of lodging a com- 
plaint against Carlyle’s treatment of Cromwell, for I have 
always looked upon the book as a perfect marvel of faithful 
loyalty and singleness of purpose. Next to my desire to 
clear Cromwell, I believe my strongest feeling was that per- 
haps it would be a pleasure to Carlyle himself to know of one 
who appreciated Cromwell as highly as even he did, and 
perhaps on comparatively independent grounds. I was a 
good deal amused at the notion of so great a man feeling 
himself ‘chidden’ by such a mere nobody as myself; and 
perhaps I felt some slight twinges almost of repentance. 
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But what impressed me most was, that clearly Carlyle was 
not a man to care to reconsider a judgment once deliberately 
pronounced. Altogether the letter was a great satisfaction 
to me; and in times of depression ‘ you, or I, or Oliver’ often 
encouragingly recurred to me, to make me try to be a little 
less unworthy of such almost unimaginable companionship. 
The rest of the letter must be left to speak for itself, if any 
one should care to penetrate and profit by its pregnant 
significance. 

Two years after this, the conviction had become very strong 
in me that it had hardly been seemly to have written to a 
man to whom I owed so much in a way that could possibly 
be construed into a rebuke ; and I resolved to write one more 
brief letter, to clear my own conscience; and, if possible, to 
entirely remove all such feelings, if they ever existed. But, 
alas for human purposes! how little are their issues in our 
own hands! I had no reason to think so then; but I have 
since had sad enough reason to wonder whether even that 
letter of mine was not partly construed into a ‘ chiding’ hint 
to him, that there were other and far higher claims upon our 
consciences than any he had yet urged upon us. The letter 
was very short, but of course I felt bound to be entirely frank. 
After expressing my heartfelt gratitude to him for what he 
had taught me, and for the contentment of mind to which I 
had thus been restored, I said that, ‘next to my sovereign Lord 
and Master Jesus Christ,’ it was to him that I was indebted. 
Again by return of post I received as kind a letter as one 
man ever wrote to another. And that letter finally decided 
for me that literature was not a possibility to which I could 
ever look, without some far more urgent call than any I had 
yet been conscious of. 

Chelsea, 29th March, 1852. 

Dear Srr,—Your letter is very kind and good; and I know very well, 
by old expérience of my own, what it means. In a world so full of 
contradiction and confusion I may honestly accept your loyal feeling 
towards me with thanks and satisfaction ; and to yourself also it signifies 
much that you have such feelings, and have found some course for them, 
in days like ours. Persist in that disposition, whatever hindrances 
occur, SO long as you can. 

If I have ever taught you any truth, let me offer or reiterate this one 
advice about it, That you be earnest, without delay, to do it; and not at 
all earnest to say it, but rather careful not to say it, till the irresistible 
necessity arrive. If such necessity never arrive, then understand that 
yow are all the richer; you have the thing still circulating in your blood 
and life, and have not thrown it out of you, it or any part of it, by speech. 
This is truer than perhaps you think at present; you will see it better by 
and by. Of all the devouring Molochs to which souls ‘pass through 
fire,’ and are burnt, too truly, into phantasmal inanity and death-in-life, 
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there is none comparable, in horrible efficiency and all-destructiveness, to. 
the eloquence Moloch (called ‘ Literature,’ ‘Stump Oratory,’ &c., &e.), 
who stands crowned as a god among these poor bankrupt generations ! 
‘Do, with all thy might what thy hand findeth to do:’ speak of the 
ae to the infinitesimal few; nay, oftenest to nobody, not even to 
thyse 

With many wishes and regards—I remain (sorely short of time for 
most part), yours sincerely, 

T. CARLYLE. 


For four years after this I wearily plodded on, weighed 
down with many disappointments and perplexities, in about 
as insignificant a career as ever tried the faith of crushed 
enthusiasm. By this time, after an absence of some years, I 
was living in London; and I chanced to learn that Carlyle 
wanted help. I was told that he was hard at work on 
Frederick the Great; and that he was also preparing to issue 
a collected edition of his works, for which he wanted good 
indexes. I saw at once that my opportunity had at length 
come; and that there was now a possibility of doing some- 
thing really useful while I lived. I was still unmarried, and 
my needs were as moderate as my means, and I had my 
evenings as free as I chose to make them. SoI wrote him a 
rather long letter, explaining what was necessary, and volun- 
teering my services; upon which I received the following 
friendly yet cautious invitation— 


Chelsea, 14th December, 1856. 

Dear Srr,—Your Letter is very loyal and good ; your offer altogether 
kind and friendly. I am not without help, volunteer and hired, in these 
troublesome Enterprises of mine; nor is there an immediate necessity 
for more. But I make no doubt you, too, could do acceptable service, if 
you continued steadily inclined that way. 

Perhaps you may as well come and see me at any rate; we shall then 
see better what is doable, what not. On Tuesday Evening we are at 
home, my Wife and I as usual; Tea is at 74 o’clock: if I hear nothing 
from you, let us expect you then for an hour and half.—Believe me 
yours truly, 


T. CARLYLE. 


I smiled as I read the limitation of ‘an hour and half,’ 
and wondered what sort of long-winded visitor he expected to. 
find me. Punctual to the time, I knocked at the door. I 
was conducted upstairs into the drawing-room; and Mrs. 
Carlyle, who was sitting at needlework by a small table, rose 
to receive me. She was very kind, but reserved, and I 
thought looked strangely sorrowful, as if some great trouble 
were weighing her down; I thought she looked ill, and yet 

~ there was evidently something more depressing than mere 
bodily suffering. She said, ‘Mr. Carlyle would be down 
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presently, but had not finished his afternoon sleep ;’ adding, 
in a slight tone of disparagement, ‘He always takes a long 
sleep before tea, and then complains that he can get no sleep 
at night.’ While I was wondering at this strange reception, 
Carlyle himself entered. He bowed somewhat ceremoniously, 
and we shook hands. He then bade me be seated, and tea 
was brought in. Of course we talked as we sipped our tea; 
but what I chiefly remember is the strange feeling of reserve 
which seemed to have taken possession of all three of us. 
Gradually Carlyle began to thaw, probably as he gradually 
perceived that he had not caught such a gushing enthusiast 
as he may not unreasonably have expected. At nine o’clock 
I made a movement, indicating that I was aware that the 
time allowed was up. But he again bade me be seated, 
kindly said there was no need to hurry away, that he always 
went out for a walk before bed, and that he would walk out 
with me. In this assurance Mrs. Carlyle kindly joined, and 
I again sat down, feeling considerably more at ease than 
before. After this the conversation became more specific 
and almost genial, although I recollect very little which 
would be worth repeating. Mrs. Carlyle said little, merely 
putting in an occasional remark. At length Carlyle abruptly 
introduced the business which had brought me there, and 
which I had been waiting for him to refer to. Perhaps my 
face brightened at this, but certainly his own reserve there 
and then fell from him, and for the first time I felt that I 
saw Carlyle himself. 

He told me the Lives of Sterling and Schiller were the first 
things requiring attention; and that his wish was to have a 
summary of each chapter, and an index of both Lives, to be 
placed at the end of the book. That, if I found myself fit for 
the work, and the work fit for me, he could at least promise 
me enough of it. But one absolute condition was, that he 
himself was not to be worried about it, his thoughts being 
entirely absorbed in other work. In short, that superfluous 
talk (including writing) was, on all occasions, the one thing 
to be avoided. He handed me the books, and,-at eleven 
o’clock instead of nine, we went out together. He walked 
with me a mile or more on my road, talking in a kind, fatherly 
way, which sent me home gratefully triumphant. Mrs. 
Carlyle was again very kind at parting; but I saw, with a 
feeling of perplexed disappointment, the same weary look, 
almost of indifference, which I had noticed when I entered. 
I little knew then the wearing misery of her life, and little 


thought how anxiously she was foreboding that all this 
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‘romantic devotion,’ as she afterwards called it, on my 
part, and Carlyle’s ready acceptance of it, must inevitably 
end in trouble to us both. This was the time which Carlyle, 
in his Reminiscences, so sadly speaks of, as ‘the nadir of her 
sufferings.’ I may as well say at once that her anxious 
forebodings were never quite fulfilled. Troubles enough there 
undoubtedly were, and, as will be seen, disappointments to», 
on both sides. But I think I may confidently say that our 
relation was one of unbroken mutual esteem from first to Jast. 

I set to work upon the Sterling ; and, when I had finishe:! 
it, sent it with a short note, thinking it best not to troubl. 
Carlyle by calling until he had looked at it and wished to se. 
me, especially as I still had the Schiller to go on with. While 
preparing the index, &c., I noted two or three little point- 
which seemed dubious, and called attention to them by slijs 
of paper between the leaves, on which I wrote only what wa- 
necessary, thinking it would thus be very little trouble for 
him to glance at the page, and then do anything or nothin: 
as he saw fit. There was nothing of any great importance. 
He had spoken of Sterling in his first few years as being stil’ 
in ‘ long clothes ;’ and I pointed out that this was a fori 
of expression usually applied by mothers to the bird-of- 
paradise apparel, in which they adorn their infants before 
there is any possibility of the little feet alighting on th 
ground, and was hardly applicable to a boy trotting by hi- 
father’s side. I also called attention to an extract which had 
evidently been tucked-in after the rest was written, and 
which wanted some slight grammatical dovetailing. Besides 
this, there were two or three instances of what seemed to be 
imperfect punctuation. 

It was not long before I received the following very encou- 
raging acknowledgment. I think it may probably have been 
by return of post, for he was always very prompt in sucl: 
matters. I suppose he had not then specially noted my 
small critical temerities. 

Chelsea, 30th January, 1857. 

My pear Sirr.—Your work, I can well perceive, is faithful, solid, and 
judicious; in substance just what was wanted. I have not yet had tim: 
to go into it in practical detail, but so much I can see, and certify to you. 
Surely I owe you many thanks—for what you have done, and for whni 
you are still doing and willing to go on doing. 

Both Summary and verbal Index will be wanted (that is now my plan: 
for this volume, and for the Collected Works in general. I mean tha‘ 
there shall be such a summary as you have drawn up for Sterling (on! 
briefer, perhaps) to each volume; and then that there shall be printed i» 
the last volume a General Index, which of course is only to: be got })\ 
doing a verbal Index for each volume; so that the Printer (altering ti: 
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page Nos. to the new form of the volumes) may at length melt all the 
Indexes into one. 

In this point of view I will beg you to proceed; and you shall have 
plenty more of work, if you like it—no fear of that! For except the 
French Revolution (which is to be sent you in a day or two) and Cromwell 
which will come next, none of the volumes hitherto have either Index 
or Summary. : 

It appears clear to me the only fault of this Sterling Summary, and 
Sterling Index perhaps still more, will be their over minuteness ; which 
surely, as you remark, is a fault on the right side, and easy to mend. 
However, I shall see practically (I hope, when once some present hurries 
are over), and judge for myself. Meanwhile please go on with the Schiller, 
without abatement of vigilance, but keeping that (probable) fault in your 
eye. The Summary to each volume ought not, I think, to exceed seven 
or eight pages at the outside ;—how much of your MS. that amounts to 
you will see when the French Revolution comes; and you can try to 
conform in some measure to that condition. By the Index to the French 
Revolution, you will also form some judgement about the degree of detail 
requisite in a General Index. Nothing important to be omitted, nor 
anything insignificant let in; that is the clear Theory ;— but asto Practice, 
in that, as in all things, we require (as the Hindoo Algebraist says of 
Quadratic Equations in complex cases) ‘a clear judgement and the 
blessing of God!’ 

So soon as you have done Schiller, do not fail to bring it. I mean 
yourself with it, that we may have another meeting ;—the sooner the 
better; and in fact so soon as you have got the French Revolution Index 
examined, more especially if I have got your Sterling well looked into 
withal, it might be good that we met. Yours with many — 

. CARLYLE. 


Upon receipt of this encouragement I at once wrote, offering 
to prepare a summary of Cromwell to be added to the existing 
index, and to be in time for the third volume, as they only 
came out a volume per month. Perhaps I was even a little 
urgent, for I well recollect feeling how glad I should have 
been to give the whole story of Cromwell such a thorough 
study, as the faithful preparation of a summary would neces- 
sarily involve. But I certainly had no other feeling in 
making the offer, besides the desire of helping Carlyle in his 
work. I can honestly say I never allowed any bias of my 
own to prevent my summaries and indexes from giving a 
perfectly frank indication of the contents of the books to 
which they referred. Upon this point Carlyle very soon 
became entirely satisfied. But these were early days with 
us; and I suppose, for many reasons, he deemed it necessary 
to give me a timely caution against any tampering with the 
royal prerogative. Accordingly I received in reply the 
following significant manifesto from the throne— 


Chelsea, 4 February, 1857. 
Dear Sir,—There is not to be any Summary to Cromwell; alone of 
all the volumes those three are thought not to require one; the story 
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being so straight, with so good an Index, which goes along with it. No 
doubt a good Summary would be advantageous too; but it would take 
trouble, and the third vol. is already too large.—Please, therefore, 
continue the Schiller with your best skill ;—briefer, your one improvement. 
That vol. is to follow the Cromwell. 

I looked over Sterling last night. There appear to be no ‘errors of 
the press,’ then ? I take your careful survey as guarantee of that. These 
are the chief things to be looked after as you read. Breaking in upon 
the Text,—of course it must be done if there is an absolute mistake ; but 
otherwise I always avoid it, with a kind of shudder! The thing has con- 
gealed itself so ; cold and hard now, burning hot as it once was ; so let it 
lie in God’s name !—-I will alter ‘long clothes,’ for that seems to be a 
real error; and I am glad to know it, there and for the future. 

I am here for you any evening whatever, for an hour or so, Tea at half 
past 7 ;—you will come, at any rate, when the Schiller is done, or when 
you want the Sterling back, or care in any way to come. ‘ Next week,’ 
so far as I remember, all evenings are alike.—Yours always truly 
obliged, 

T. CARLYLE. 


I confess I felt somewhat disconcerted at being thus sharply 
pulled-up, when I was not even looking the wrong way. But 
it recalled to my mind my old Cromwell temerities, which I 
suppose my urgency about the Cromwell Summary had 
disagreeably revived ; and I saw clearly enough what it all 
meant. There was really nothing in my very trivial memo- 
randa, that could with any reason be called ‘breaking in 
upon the text;’ but he evidently had a very real horror of 
anything of the kind, and he resolved to nip all that sort of 
irrelevancy in the bud. ‘ Well,’ I thought, ‘if so, so let it be.’ 
But I was not going to be daunted, or even disheartened: so 
I at once emphatically replied, as I well recollect, that my 
one wish was to help him; not to meddle or hinder in any 
way ; and that, if he would always let me know clearly how I 
could serve him best, he might depend on my doing it, to the 
best of my ability—faithfully and in singleness of heart, as 
before God ! 

After these two little flashes, we evidently understood each 
other better. I went ‘next week’ as desired ; and was much 
delighted at the cordiality with which both Carlyle and Mrs. 
Carlyle received me. I was especially surprised and delighted 
at the change in Mrs. Carlyle. She had been very kind 
before ; but with a patiently hopeless look, like a mourner 
standing by an unclosed grave. But all this had now passed 
away. All the blinds were drawn up in her house of mourning; 
and her face was illuminated with the brightest of welcomes. 
I never knew any one who could deal out little flatteries so 
pleasantly and judiciously. I have seen it administered by 
the spoonful, like brimstone and treacle; and even laid on 
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copiously, as if with a plasterer’s trowel. But she knew 
better. She knew the sensitive points exactly; and, if she 
choose, could touch them so delicately, that it almost seemed 
like a happy inadvertence ; and she could also prick them 
with the deftest of needles, if she saw fit. She expressed a 
good deal of bantering astonishment at, what she called, ‘ my 
accurate knowledge of baby-linen;’ and was altogether 
cheerful and congratulatory. 

Some weeks after this, Carlyle wrote to me again. He was 
getting anxious about the remaining volumes ; and especially 
to know how much of them I was willing or able to undertake. 
Up to this time, I believe my impression had been, that most 
of them were otherwise in hand; and I looked upon my own 
share as little more than a pleasant evening occupation, from 
which I was gaining at least as much as I was giving. The 
following letter opened out a much more serious view of the 
business— 


_. Chelsea, 17 March, 1857. 

Dear Sir,—I have no doubt you have done with those Biographies ; 
nor are they yet wanted ;—but they will be, infallibly, in four weeks 
hence, they and the sequel to them; which latter is still in nubibus, and 
begins to look dangerous to me! 

I think it ought to be the Miscellanics ; which will need some little 
shifting (I believe) in some of the outskirts (change of Appendix into Text, 
&e.), and especially will need Summary and Index well done. 

Will you be so kind as consider practically what you could do, and 
what you would like to do, in the matter; then bring me the Sterling 
(so soon as ready) any evening; and let us decide something about that 
other matter. If you find yourself unequal or uninclined to the Miscel- 
lanies, I have another offer for that (unexceptionable, save that I shall 
have too much talk upon it ; which is a serious fault,—wool, and not cry, 
being the matters in quest !)—and in case of the worst, we can get plenty 
of other work to hold your helpful hand in use.—Believe me, yours 
sincerely, 

T. CARLYLE. 


I responded heartily to this summons; and determined to 
do my utmost to keep pace with the printer; although I was 
more occupied and worried with my own private responsi- 
bilities than I quite cared to admit. After this my visits 
became less formal, and were entirely pleasant and en- 
couraging. Mrs. Carlyle and I seemed to get on very happily 
together. She said, she didn’t see why Carlyle (she always 
called him ‘ Carlyle’ when in her best moods) should have 
me all to himself; and enlisted my services in many little 
practical difficulties of her own. She once, in those early 
days, told me, in her pleasant half-flattering, half-bantering 
way, that T was ‘the only one she had ever heard Carlyle 
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speak of, without what Sir Robert Peel would call ‘‘ mitigating 
circumstances”’!’ After some little time, I ventured to send 
him a short essay of mine, ‘The Poetry of Life,’ which had 
appeared in ‘Chambers’ Journal’previous to my Carlylean era, 
in which I had endeavoured to express my notion of the 
Christian ideal. It was not that I attached any special value 
to the essay; but I thought, flimsy as it might seem to him, 
it would at least show him my own ethical standpoint, and 
might call forth some observations from him which would be 
of value to me, and might even lead to a closer communion 
of thought between us. The next time I went, after we had 
transacted our business and I was about to leave (for it was 
only a passing call, in the early part of the day), he returned 
me my little paper, with a serious, almost grieved look, but 
without a word of comment. Mrs. Carlyle was equally silent; 
and I had to go my way, pondering what such. omens might 
portend. I see now clearly enough that, even in those early 
days, they must already have looked on me as a kind of feeble 
Irving ; with much of his spirit of willing helpfulness ; but 
utterly without his great gifts, for which perhaps chiefly they 
had both admired him. I have no doubt they were sincerely 
grieved at the thought, that here was another earnest life 
brought close to them, equally bound to be wrecked in the 
vain struggle after the impossible and unattainable. In our 
subsequent intercourse Mrs. Carlyle tried, many times and in 
many ways, to impress on me a wholesome sense of all such 
disastrous futilities. Carlyle seemed as yet to content himself 
with absolute silence on such impracticable topics ; probably 
waiting for some freer opportunity ; and perhaps hoping that 
a course of steady hard work might of itself grind much of it 
out of me. But I shall have to recur to this subject hereafter. 
Of course all this was not conducive to any very free sympathy 
of thought or feeling. Indeed I soon found, even in our 
freest moments, that there was a distinct distance between us 
which neither could genially cross. 

While on the subject of indexes and summaries, I may 
perhaps be pardoned for saying that they cost me far more 
labour than Carlyle had any idea of. But I got my own 
advantage out of the work, and never left any passage until 
I was satisfied that I had got the full meaning of it. I 
soon found that I could not comfortably do both indexes and 
summaries simultaneously. It was like trying to pull to 
pieces and put together at the same time; and the one mental 
operation painfully interfered with the other. My method 
accordingly was, to do the index first; and, when that was 
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completed, to go carefully through the book again, and thus 
gather a coherent view of each passage as a whole, and so 
make the general summary. In preparing the indexes, I 
carefully noted down, not only each person, place, and fact of 
sufficient importance, but also each distinct idea or group of 
thoughts. Whenever a person or place of sufficient importance 
was named for the first time in any connection, I gave a 
reference. When the mention was only casual, I simply 
eutered the number of the page against the name. But 
whenever anything specific was said of such person or place, 
I made the reference proportionally specific. In this way I 
tried to make the index, not merely a verbal reference, which 
was all Carlyle asked for or expected, but an approximately 
complete key to the intellectual contents of the book. And I 
will venture to say, that any one desiring to get Carlyle’s 
whole meaning as to any person or leading thought, would 
find himself considerably aided by refering to the index, and 
attentively tracing his line of thought as thus indicated. I 
also considered it an indispensable point to make both indexes 
and summaries, so far as possible, approximately intelligible 
and interesting by themselves, even without special reference 
to the book. That I was not altogether unsuccessful in this 
attempt, may perhaps be credited when I mention that, on 
the publication of the first two volumes of Frederick, ‘The 
Quarterly Review,’ in a rather disparaging notice, sarcastically 
pronounced the index to be the only intelligible part of the 


book! Of course this was not saying much for the intelli- 


gence of the reviewer; but I was greatly amused at the time 
at his extreme critical sagacity. 

The following two rather characteristic letters will almost 
explain themselyes— 

Chelsea, 10 April, 1857. 

My pear Sir,—After you were gone I began to remember that the 
Goethe (Wanderjahre) Introduction was not among the others in Appendix 
to Vol. I. [of Miscellanies]. Please put it there ; they will thus all be in 
a lot,—and it will help the size of your volume,too. If youstick the above 
piece of MS. [‘ Note of 1857:’ introducing ‘ Preface to German Romance’] 
at the beginning of said Appendix (completing the footnote); and then 
will add, by way of footnote, at the end of each name, e.g.—From Musiius 
were translated Dumb Love (or whatever they are) ; from Tieck, &c.,—we 
shall have that matter fairly winded up. 

I find the other day there was a rather queer little Paper of mine, 
turning on the ‘ Opera,’ printed in some Annual or other,—I cannot say in 
what London Annual, except that presumably it had once been Lady 
Blessington’s, and that certainly this No. of it was published by Lady 
Liessington’s Niece, next year or second-next after Lady B.’s death. 
Perhaps 1852 or 83? The Piece indisputably exists; I saw a piece of it 
yesterday, no farther gone. If you could fall in with any reservoir of 
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extinct Annuals, or otherwise hunt up this Piece at any time, it would be 
ready against vol. 4 of Miscellanies. But do not mind much at all. I 
think I can inquire it out myself, by due expenditure of force, if hard come 
to hard. Or perhaps it may fallin of its own accord, from some quarter 
while we are going on. 

This is enough for the present. We hope to see you again some evening 
before long.— Yours always truly, 

'T. 


The ‘ rather queer little Paper’ did somehow fall in of its 
own accord, and may be found in vol. iv. I consider it one 
of the clearest sun-glances, into the intrinsic fact which under- 
lies all social makebelieve, that even Carlyle has given us,— 
like the letting-in of sudden daylight! Think, what the finest 
‘ Opera’ would be in such a predicament. Indeed such flashes 
of revelation—the sudden letting-in of daylight—may be 
briefly said to constitute the essential characteristic of Carlyle’s 
appointed work. He let in daylight upon our pleasant and 
self-flattering illusions; and the effort was not in all cases 
exhilarating. 

Before leaving the ‘ Translations from German Romance,’ it 
will be interesting to mention, that the copy which Carlyle 
gave me to cut up and arrange for reprinting, was a copy of 
the original edition published in 1827, in four volumes. To 
my surprise, I found upon the flyleaf of the first volume, the 
following verse, evidently written by a much younger hand 
than that which indited the intricate MS. with which I had 
become so familiar— 


AN J. W. CARLYLE. 


So ist das werklein nun vollbracht ; 
Drum nimm’s, mein holdes weibelein, 

An Dich, im Schreiben, hab’ ich stets gedacht, 
Und Es und Ich wir sind ja Dein! 


T. CARLYLE. 


I looked at this, now pathetic little verse, very sadly at the 
time, thinking, ‘to what base uses may we come, Horatio ;’ 
and wondering whether this little glimpse into the past threw 
any new meaning into Mrs. Carlyle’s notions about the inevit- 
able fruitlessness of ‘romantic devotion,’ which she was already 
seriously warning me ‘ would never do.’ I never referred to 
it; thinking it might only revive painful memories; and put 
it tenderly away among my sacred mementos, to be ready if 
asked for, which it never was. 

The following may be interesting, as affording a passing 
glimpse of Carlyle actually at work— 
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Chelsea, 26 July, 1857. 

De An Sin,— If you get this to-morrow morning in time—if not, then 
next day,—will you again call at Robson’s: Mr. R. may (tho’ Ido not think 
it likely), want sight of a Book,—which the enclosed slip [Mem. for 
London Library] will put into your possession for his behoof. 

Had there been nothing but that, I should hardly have troubled you, 
but what I chiefly want is, that you speak to Mr. R. about Book iii., 
which is not yet come in hand tho’ he has it ;--and which, I now bethink 
* me, has probably no places marked for being ‘printed ‘ small.’ If Mr. R. 
will take in hand to fix these himself (or sugest them, with marks), it will 
be a great favour; for I absolutely abhor “looking into that dismal MS. 
again! But I doubt he will not, and in that ease there will be nothing 
for us but that you bring it to me,—and report what the limits of time are ! 

. I give you plenty of work ; but work useful tome was what you 
wanted.— Yours very truly, T. CARLYLE. 


I do not recollect what came of this, but have no doubt that 
Mr. Robson, in this, as in all other cases, did his best to help 
Carlyle out of his difficulty. In fact, I have often been 
astonished at the amount of vexatious and really editorial work 
which he cheerfully took upon himself whenever necessary. 

But at the time of which I am now writing, while I was thus 
struggling with work which I wholly liked and appreciated, 
the ill-luck of weary and utterly incompatible labour, which 
has dogged my footsteps through life, was already barking at 
the door. One day I found Carlyle in great tribulation of 
spirit about maps and battle-plans, which had become neces- 
sary to illustrate the Frederick, then seething and spluttering 
on the anvil at the fiercest white heat ; and which maps and 
plans he had found himself quite unable to arrange. He had 
tried his hand at them, and had at last thrown them from him 
in utter loathing and despair ; and now wistfully appealed to 
me, to say ‘ whether amongst my many facilities of help, even 
map-making might not possibly be one.’ I never listened to 
any appeal with feelings of more real dismay than I listened 
then. I knew well that, do what I would, the whole thing 
would be as unconquerably intolerable to me, as it had already 
proved to himself. Ihad had long and very bitter experience, 
not of map-making and battle-plans, but of very kindred em- 
ployment ; and I knew with inward shuddering what it must 
mean forme. But what was Ito do? Was I to refuse him, 
and throw him back upon his own despair, when he was so 
confidently and really so pathetically looking to me for de- 
liverance? ‘No,’ I thought; ‘I have put my hand to the work ; 
and I will push through with it, come what may !’ 

I never saw Carlyle look so really grateful as when, with 
many misgivings, I promised to try what I could do. But 
from that time my labours with him were almost as weary a 
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struggle as his own. My only satisfaction in now looking 
back upon them is, that, notwithstanding all my repugnances, 
I did succeed ; and gave him almost perfect satisfaction in 
every instance. So irksome to me was the misery they 
inflicted, that, in after years, I could never hear him refer to 
them (as he often gratefully did, as the one thing in which 
IT had really helped him), without a twinge of pain; partly, 
I confess, of disappointment, that it should be what I cared 
for least that he valued and remembered best. The method 
was, I took the printer’s ‘ slips’ or ‘ proofs,’ or sometimes his 
own rough copy, and read carefully, with the German map 
spread before me. I had to verify every step taken, and 
every place described or mentioned; and then accurately 
select such portions of country and such details as were 
necessary to illustrate the given description. With the battle- 
plans the problem was greatly more abstruse. In this case, 
IT had to gather into my own mind, from the given description 
(wonderfully graphic, I admit, or the thing would not have 
been possible), an accurate picture of the plan of battle, and 
of the arrangement of the opposing forces, generally at the 
moment of attack; and then, with a few strokes and dots 
here and there on an insignificant-looking bit of map, indicate 
their several positions. If any one should think this an easy 
task, with an eye like Carlyle’s to scan it when done, I would 
like to see him try to do it. It is true, I had battle-plans in 
confusing abundance to help me; one large book, or perhaps 
two books, some two feet square, expressly, and in strictest 
confidence, lent him by the Prussian Government. But all 
those various plans were not always of much real help for 
the express purpose in hand. LEither they were vaguely 
inaccurate, or they gave the positions of the forces at a dif- 
ferent moment from that which the description required; and 
on the whole I was generally, after much puzzling, thrown 
back on Carlyle’s own words, and on my own little bit of map 
of the country. In a brief letter of instructions which I got 
about this time Carlyle significantly concludes— 


You wanted work,—and are like to get it !—Yours sincerely, 
Chelsea, 11th June, 1847. by $7 


In connection with the map-making, I had one little 
triumph which really interested me. Neither from Carlyle’s 
words, nor from any maps in his possession (all most excellent 
maps for modern purposes) could I at all make out what were 
the actual limits of Prussia when Frederick came to the throne. 


ARLYLE, 
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Nor could Carlyle himself help me in the matter. He could 
only tell me with certainty what his written words had 
already told me, that this place, that place, and the other 
place belonged to him ; but the actual outline of his scattered 
kingdom would nohow disclose itself. I could have given 
the correct modern map, and have left the enterprising reader 
to work out the problem for himself; or to find it baffle him, 
as it was already baffling me. And I do not suppose Carlyle 
ever expected anything else was possible. But I could not 
rest to leave it so. And-at last I found, in a collection of old 
maps in the King’s Library at the British Museum, the very 
map I wanted. It was a very rude affair. But there, plainly 
daubed in, was a rude outline of the old Prussian kingdom ; 
and Carlyle’s story about the matter became as clear as day- 
light: By this fortunate discovery, I was enabled to show 
the boundaries of Prussia, as they were when Frederick came 
to it; as they were when he left it; and as they were at the 
time of writing. What they now extend to, or are likely to 
reach, perhaps Prince Bismarck will be better able to inform 
us. I have no manner of doubt that both he and Moltke 
were greatly indebted to Carlyle for the invincible precision 
and success of their wonderful compaign ; and, from a letter 
which Carlyle received from Bismarck on his Eightieth Birth- 
day (greatly to Carlyle’s satisfaction), I should be inclined 
to infer he would hardly scruple to acknowledge his: indebted- 
ness. 

The following memorandum will at least serve to show 
that the map-making business was now steadily progressing— 


Chelsea, 16 Sept., 1847. 

My pear Srr,—That small patch of an ‘Article’ that came from 

‘Leigh Hunt's Journal for some volume (not yet printed) of the Miscel- 
linies,—is referred to in some Proofsheet (of the Book on Fr") which 
Robson is now correcting. Would you, to-morrow or as soon as possible, 
send or give him the short Title of it and the No. of the volume it goes 
into. He will then be able to say: ‘IV, (?) §’ so-and-so; and thus get 
thro’ that little hitch. 

N.B. You are doing, or see how you are going to do, a small Map ot 
‘Cleve and Jiilich’? I think, in that very sheet, it will be necessary to 
refer to that map ;—and you might bid Robson, at the same time, put 
in the reference (as he did in the Baireuth-Anspach case), before the slips 
come back to me.—Yours in the usual haste, T. CaRLYLE. 


With all this map-work painfully dragging about me, I 
suppose I began to fear that I might possibly be getting a 
little behind with my indexing, &c.; and must have written | 
something to that effect which I now only vaguely remember. 
My next letter is the following— 
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Chelsea, 18 Oct., 1857. 

My prar Sir,—Never mind that little rub in the least! Robson and 
Chapman are ‘ thick on the withers,’ we may hope; and as for me, I 
really do not wince at all,—not the least matter to me. It is surely a 
thousand times better to dv the thing well, and to the bottom, when one 
is at it!—I have only one feeling, that of thankfulness to you (and to 
Providence for sending me you) ;—coupled with a perceptible regret, which 
is not wholly regret either, that you should have got such a load of work 
laid on you which was not ycur own but mine! However, we cannot 
help that just yet. The plain truth however is, it would have taken a 
round sum of money to pay anybody for what you are now doing; and I 
believe, and perceive, no amount of money (with me to lay it out, here 
and now) could have got it done so, or at all like so. Robson appealed 
to me, the other day, Whether I did not think those Summaries well done, ~ 
—as well as any person could have done them ? To which my answer was 
decidedly affirmative. . . . Ifyou were thro’ this particular pinch, matters 
will go easier. 

It was very well you set the Wood-Engraver going. No harmin being 
‘too soon,’—one cannot be too soon. I have got the Chapter I was talking 
of, which refers to a new little Map, quite finished (tho’ hardly legible!) 
—and it is ready : but there is not the least haste ; another little Map that . 
was to follow (Fr"’’ first Campaign 1734, while a lad, in the Rhine 
Country) has not got its Chapter yet:—so the Two may wait for one 
another—unless you will volunteer to call some evening, and tell us a 
little of your news. Yours ever truly, T. CARLYLE. 


I believe after all that I had everything ready in time, for 
I find a brief note of map-instructions, dated 13th December, 
which concludes—‘The Summary of Vol. IV. seems to be 
firstrate.’ 

I was much pleased at the time with these few emphatic 
words, for the summary referred to actually extended to 
seventeen pages; nor could I honestly condense it into less. 
The prescribed limit, it will be recollected, was ‘seven or 
eight pages at the outside ;’ but I never could manage it, 
without leaving out much whieh I felt really ought to be 
indicated. I had been still more gratified with a similarly 
brief note of approval, referring to the previous volume. For 
in that instance I had been again at my temerities ; and was 
curiously waiting to see what would come of it. I had long 
before been vividly impressed by Goethe’s wonderful little 
phantasy called ‘Das Miihrchen’ which seemed to me a kind 
of imaginative apocalypse of our own era. And, now that 
I was called upon to make a summary of it, how was I 
to. do it? To make a bare summary of the incidents of the 
tale, minus the subtle and suggestive glamour in which the 
whole is wrapped, as in a golden cloud, would have been to 
throw together a mere jumble of nonsense. Neither was it 
possible to make a readable summary merely of Carlyle’s 
quaint elucidations ; and perhaps still less to fuse the two 
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together. After brooding on the matter some little time, I at 
length determined to make a summary of what I myself saw 
in the meaning of it; and then see how it would look asa 
whole. The little thing came out of its shell better and 
brighter than I had even hoped ; so I ventured to let it fly, to 
alight wheresoever it listed. I ought to say that, after the 
first index and summary of Sterling, Carlyle never once saw 
any of them until they were in print, and, I believe (excepting 
‘ Sartor,’ which I have next to speak of), never once altered, or 
suggested the altering of a word; so that the responsibility of 
what I wrote rested entirely with me. 

I had now got to the ‘ Sartor Resartus.’ It had often struck 
me as remarkable that, among all Carlyle’s writings, there 
was no other instance of anything bearing even a semblance 
of what we call ‘ fiction.’ The whole tendency of his singu- 
larly vivid imagination was, not to ‘body forth forms unknown,’ 
but to discern and accurately picture to itself, living or once- 
living realities. And it had seemed to me, that the rather 
straining and cumbrous humour of the introductory chapters, 
and of several other similar passages throughout the work, 
probably arose from his inability to shake off that inveterate 
tendency, even when it was evidently cramping the free play 
of his thought. But now, upon reading the book more closely 
for the sake of the index, a new light dawned upon me; and 
I saw clearly enough that it formed no such remarkable 
exception as I had supposed. He had already written his 
earnest essays on German Literature and the chief German 
Writers; and his whole soul was saturated with their thoughts, 
and kindled with the new intelligence and hope they had 
awakened in him. ‘But,’ as he himself confesses, ‘ man is 
emphatically a proselytizing creature ; no sooner was such 
mastery even fairly attempted, than the new question arose : 
How might this acquired good be practically imparted to 
others, perhaps in equal need thereof?’ While thus labour- 
ing ‘in pain to be delivered’ (which indeed was the marked 
characteristic of his whole life), he was, as he has recently 
told us in his ‘ Reminiscences,’ one day suddenly impressed 
with a feeling of—‘astonishment at clothes.’ How strange, that 
man alone (of course including woman), born naked, and 
essentially naked, should clothe, and adorn, and only partially 
reveal himself to others! Could any symbol be more apt of 
the ‘open secret’ of this universe? It was the thought he 
had long been dimly feeling after; and instantly the whole . 
Goethean 'Transcendentalism (which we may sufficiently dis- 
tinguish from that of Fichte and Emerson, by calling it 
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rather—transcendent Realism), began to gather into shape 
around it. He would write a Philosophy of Clothes; and 
embody, in the person of its Professor, the genesis and growt!: 
of that strange new Life-Experience, which then in Germany 
had first found clear utterance in the world; and in ‘nic 
months’ the book was completed. If any one, with this 
thought to guide him, will now read the opening chapters of 
‘Sartor, and especially chapters iii. and iv. ‘ Reminiscences ’ 
and ‘ Characteristics,’ I think he will find, asI did, the cumbev- 
someness of the movement entirely gone; and instead of 2 
laboured attempt to trace an impossible portrait, a humorous 
and richly suggestive sketch of German literature and literary - 
life ; first, as it appeared to those who knew nothing about it ; 
and then, as it gradually disclosed itself to his own more 
earnest gaze. Especially I would call attention to the sevent!: 
and eighth paragraphs of chapter iv. ; in which surely no one 
can fail to recognize the express lineaments of Richter, 
Novalis, Goethe, and Fichte. I may also point to the singular 
account of the ‘genesis of our Clothes-Philosopher,’ with the 
covert allusion to a far-off connection with Persian mysticism ; 
but really dating from the time of Frederick the Great ani 
the return of peace. And lastly, to the strange hint in tlic 
final chapter, that ‘safe-moored in some stillest obscurit:, 
not to lie always still, Teufelsdrockh is actually in London.’ 
Rather a long stretch of life, even for a Clothes-Philosopher | 
Of course Carlyle was far enough from limiting himself to » 
mere reproduction of German thoughts and suggestions. H: 
illustrated and emphasized his subject in a thousand ways, 
from his own extensive store of knowledge, and especiall) 
from his own consciousness and from the deep-felt experience 
of his own life. No one can doubt of whom he was thinkin» 
while describing Teufelsdroéckh’s first encounter with the fair 
Blumine ; yet even here, after a few graphic touches, he faitl.- 
fully passes on to his immediate subject, the ‘love-ideal’ oi! 
German Romance. 

When I had come to this conclusion as to the secret of 
‘Sartor Resartus,’ I at once saw what an opportunity it woul: 
give me for a speculative analysis, similar to the short sketcl: 
I had already given of ‘Das Mihrchen.’ But would Carly!:- 
approve of a similar liberty being taken with his own book, 
when it would necessarily have to appear as if by his own 
authority? Of this I was very doubtful. However the attem;)t 
was worth making; and I made it. When the summary w:: 
ready, contrary to my usual practice, I took it to him, ai: 
urged him to look it through, before sending it to press, as | 
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was not at all sure as to its suitability. But he insisted that 
it was quite unnecessary ; that he had no time for it ; and must 
just leave it to what he called my ‘ wise discretion.’ This was 
all very flattering ; but I felt more than ever that it would not 
do to let it rest so. I sent it to be printed ; and, as soon as I 
got the proof, 1 wrote to him; again urging him to look it 
through now that it was in print. In a letter, containing 
other business matter, of no special interest now, he answered, 
‘I have no doubt the ‘Sartor’ is considerably illuminated by 
your faithful labour upon it. I will with great pleasure read 
the Proof-sheet (and send you my remarks), if you can get me 
one in time .. . . We hope to see you on some future occa- 
sion before long.’ I sent the proof accordingly, and promptly 
received the following reply; the kindness of which, I trust, 
more than compensated me for any disappointment I may 
naturally have felt. 
Chelsea, 8 Jan., 1858. 

My pear Sir,—This is a very elaborate, clever, and indeed poetical 
performance; but I fear it will not do for a ‘Summary,’ or mere Invcice 
of Contents ; to the common run of readers it would not be intelligible ; 
and it is far too long! . . . . I grieve much for the immense trouble you 
have taken with it: however, it will not be lost trouble, all of it, either. 
Meanwhile the question is, What can be done? .... 

Make Robson throw off a few copies of this Proof which I now have, 
and we will keep it in memoriam. And be patient with me, and with 
your fate !—I am here always till half-past 3.—Yours ever, P . 

ARLYLE. 


The next time I called, Mrs. Carlyle was very kind and 
sympathetic; and full of friendly admiration for what she 
called my ‘little poem,’ which she said I ‘really ought to 
publish.’ Twenty years afterwards I acted on her advice; 
and it now forms an appendix to a little book of mine, in 
which I have tried to apply practically some of the ideas I got 
from ‘ Sartor ;’* and I thought, if it did nothing more, it would 
at least serve as an honest confession of my indebtedness to 
perhaps the most original, suggestive, and characteristic of all 
Carlyle’s works. 

The following letters must speak for themselves. I suppose 
I had called his attention to the fact, that the then coming 
volume contained fewer pages than any of the series— 


Chelsea, 15 Jan., 1858. 
Dear Sir,—I am glad to hear of your being rapidly under way again. 
There is no remedy for Latter-Day Pamphlets; the volume must just 
stand of the stature it is,—probably the readers will find they have enough 
for their money. 


* «Extra Physics ; and the Mystery of Creation.’ Hodder and Stoug'tor, 
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I am going into Hampshire to-morrow (Saturday)—till probably Wed- 
nesday next. Do not call on Tuesday therefore with the ‘ Ciistrin ;’ let it 
be Thursday, please. But my Wife wants you to call on her, on Monday, 
or the first day you have; some money she wants you to pay for her at 
Coutts’s Bank in the Strand. 

The ‘Journey to the Reich’ is, more than half of it, in type; if you have 
the Map ready, you might as well bring it here to lie by me while the 
Proofs are getting corrected. There was one passage about the Pleisse 
and the Elster, ‘up the Pleisse and then across the Elster,’ which I 
could not understand completely (not having any good map), and was 
afraid might be wrong. You will now however, have a complete oppor- 
tunity of reading and re-reading the thing; which perhaps may profit the 
Map in some point or other. I forget if the track of the Journey was 
indicated by some dotted line or otherwise? Nor do I know whether it 
can conveniently be done if not. In any case, the Map will be of essential 
service to every good reader,—and no bad or careless one will get the 
least hurt from it. 

On Monday, then, or as soon as you pass this way,—for the Coutts- 
Bank concern. Thursday Evening (or as soon after as you are ready) for 
the Ciistrin and me.—Yours always truly, 

T. CaRLYLE. 


Chelsea, 13 Feb., 1858. 

My pear Srr,—After a great deal of shuddering, I have. taken your 
fine map in hand (Journey to Reich), and given you "what hints I could : 
it is to be feared they will not much carry you on their back ; but I trust 
to your own faculty for a good issue nevertheless. Nay, already there are 
few such maps for 2 ga ye good sense, and amount of information, 
under such circumstances. I enclose the 3 slips of memoranda, that you 
may read them over (if possible), and ask me about dark points when 
we meet. 

Monday Evening next (if you are free) will do: I will then give you 
the map; and do not wish my old eyes to be bothered with it further,—if 
youcanhelp.... 

The Sartor is come; and looks very roadworthy: I am only sorry at 
the endless trouble you "have had with it! But that is what you are not 
apt to grudge in stich cases. Only I will say, Don’t go too deep; dispatch 
your next two volumes taliter qualiier. We shall want you infinitely 
more to do an Index of the Fried" 2 vol. Index, no Summary will be 
needed yet. Index of your doing! 

If you write nothing, I will expect you on Monday Evening ; if another 
Evening will suit you ‘better, write.—Yours always truly, 

T. CARLYLE, 


During all this time, as may be supposed, I was a frequent 
visitor at Cheyne Row; and afterwards, much more so. I 
generally looked in in the forenoon, that time being usually 
most convenient to me. My practice was to go straight up to 
Carlyle in his sky-lighted study, and arrange whatever matter 
I had to consult him about ; and then, as I passed down, have 
half-an-hour’s chat with Mrs. Carlyle in the drawing-room. 
They were generally very pleasant half-hours. Sometimes 
there was some trifling commission to execute; sometimes a 
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little difficulty, mechanical or other, she wanted to consult me 
about. Once she asked my advice about two mirrors which 
she was thinking of for her drawing-room. The room has 
three long front windows with narrow slips of wall about eleven 
inches wide between them; and she wanted the mirrors, 
reaching from floor to ceiling, to fit into the recesses and 
cover the wall; but she had had so much trouble with work- 
men that she almost dreaded to think about it. I told her 
that if she liked I would get them made and put up, without 
her being troubled about it at all. She was gratefully incredu- 
lous ; but was pleased to think if anybody could get it done, 
I could! So I at once took accurate measure of the two 
spaces ; and told her she need think no more about it, till the 
mirrors were ready to goup. ‘But suppose they won’t fit 
when they come?’ she said, rather alarmed at my coolness. 
However I took sufficient care about all that, and promised 
to be present when they were brought home. They were 
successfully put up, and fitted into their places like fingers 
into a glove. She often referred to them afterwards, and to 
the improvement they had made in the room. 

It must have been about this time too that I gradually 
became alive to the intense dreariness of her own life. She 
had such a perfect mastery of herself, and such a stoical reso- 
lution to shut in her own misery from the eyes of the world, 
that I suppose not many even of her intimate friends ever 
knew how much she was actually suffering. It was not 
merely the feeling of utter loneliness, arising from Carlyle’s 
moody absorption in his own work. All this, I believe, she 
could have borne without flinching. Indeed she had such an 
unshaken faith in his genius, and such a queenly apprecia- 
tion of her own prerogatives as his Wife, that I am convinced 
she would not, even at the worst, have exchanged her lowly 
position for the highest in the land. I cannot for a moment 
suppose that their two lives were really blended into one. 
How, on such terms, could they be? But she was by no 
means deficient in that last infirmity of female hearts, a 
jealous sense of ‘property’ in her husband, of which all 
poachers would do well to beware. Indeed, I have heard 
it hinted that all women instinctively regard their own lovers, 
husbands, sons, brothers, &e. (if thought worth having), as 
peculiarly belonging to themselves, and act accordingly, with 
results. But of course we are not all bound to believe that. 
She showed also a true feminine intolerance for anything in 
her own sex which she did not herself understand; especially 
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was indeed almost unpardonably her case with regard to 
Irving’s true-hearted and devoted Wife; as Carlyle himself, 
unconsciously, yet too plainly, and even cruelly, testifies. 
Yet, I venture to believe, she would have been as much 
shocked as anyone at his incredibly bitter fanatical ‘ anti- 
fanatic’ version of it. ‘Oh those “unspeakable” men,’ I can 
fancy her exclaiming, almost with horror, ‘ how stupidly blun- 
dering they are, taking every silly thing so dreadfully in 
earnest!’ There had, too, been some superficial love-pas- 
sages between Irving and herself in their young days; and 
I can quite believe this also may have given piquancy to her 
feeling of antagonism. No one who knew her can doubt that 
she would fully appreciate the triumph of having once had 
the choice between two such men; and, with all her almost 
invincible heroism, she evidently had not quite magnanimity 
enough to generously forget it. I always think that any 
woman who can amuse herself and friends by talking of such 
tempting little victories, could not have been altogether in- 
capable of some little tantalizing complicity in bringing them 
about! At the time I knew her, she possessed plenty of re- 
sources of her own, and friends and acquaintances in more 
than abundance ; and she well knew how to hold her own in all 
wordy warfare, and give tit for tat all round with sparkling 
vivacity. She had also a mischievous delight in treading on 
the delicate toes of the conventional proprieties; and I have 
heard her say the most audacious things with a look of demure 
unconsciousness, which would have broken out into the 
pleasantest, or sharpest, mocking astonishment, if you were 
simple enough to profess being shocked. She sometimes tried 
those shafis at me, to see whether I would wince; especially 
with reference to what she was pleased to call my ‘ youthful 
enthusiasms,’ and even more serious matters. But when I 
saw her deftly aim them, I generally allowed them to glance 
past me, being no match for her with that kind of swift, sharp- 
pointed artillery. Once she told me ‘it was mostly mad 
people who came running after Carlyle,’ leaving me to make 
my own application. It must have been on one of these oc- - 
casions that she mentioned, as a kind of general remark, 
‘what a comfort it was sometimes to have stupid people about 
you, it saved so much trouble!’ All this sort of thing, I should 
say, she fully enjoyed, while it was alive and on the wing ; but, 
when she was again solitary, the reaction was proportionate. 
~ It was not, as 1 said, merely Carlyle’s absorption in his work 
which weigied on her spirit; she knew this was inevitable, 
and would have cheerfully faced it, if only for the vantage- 
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ground it gave her with the world. The misery was to be 
shut up alone with him, when he himself was struggling under 
his burdens in utter wretchedness and gloominess of heart. 
When his dark labour-pains were strong upon him, I suppose 
he was the most absolutely wretched man I ever saw. Even 
to stand firmly on one’s own feet in the presence of such misery 
and consequent irritability, was well-nigh impossible. But 
what she felt most keenly of all was, that he never seemed to 
realize that misery is the most contagious of all diseases. 
He saw her always invincibly devoted to him; and he thought 
her lot peaceful and happy in comparison with his own. He 
never saw the misery his own misery was inflicting upon her, 
and gradually sapping the very life out of her. I have heard 
her, many times, speak of their life at Craigenputtoch with 
absolute shuddering; and I do not wonder when they left at 
her gaily proposing to ‘burn our ships,’ and.so prevent the 
possibility of return! I once took an opportunity of referring 
to what Sterling had said about her skill in writing; and | 
ventured to wonder that she did not still try to find a little 
amusement in that way. But she shut me up very sharply by 
saying,—‘ Oh, Mr. Larkin, one writer is quite enough in a 
house.’ And yet, I ought to say, I never once heard an angry 
word pass between themselves.. If Carlyle had not himself 
written so frankly of these things, I should never have dared 
to write what I am now writing. I have hardly spoken of 
them to any one, for I felt them to be troubles which God only 
could be trusted with; but they sank very deeply and sorrow- 
fully into my own heart. She was anxious too about me; 
and often warned me that I was looking for a recognition 
which I should never gain. By this time, notwithstanding 
Carlyle’s very kind and hearty appreciation of my poor ser- 
vices, I had begun to see rather deeply into the inevitable 
truth of this gentlest friendly foreboding. Even Carlyle’s 
praise, always frankly conscientious, was far too serious and 
admonitory ever to be lightly accepted like Mrs. Carlyle’s 
playful flatteries. They always seemed to tacitly imply,— 
‘ This is my clear and emphatic approval, so far. Take heed 
that you continue to deserve it.’ In fact, I not unfrequently 
recalled his own grim words: ‘ Hardly for the flower of men 
will love alone do; and for the scoundrelism of men it has not 
even a chance to do.’ He evidently thought it was something 
to stand clear of that latter category. 

I never knew a man more free from all personal vulgarities 
of any kind, or one whose presence carried with it such clear 
unassuming dignity of manhood ; which I can only describe as 
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a certain royal graciousness of manner, as different from a 
spirit of condescension as wisdom is different from personal 
pretentiousness. He had too, on all occasions, such a graphic 
discernment of all the facts he knew, and, such a world-wide 
wealth of knowledge to liberally dispense, that few ‘ kingdoms’ 
have been more grandly real or more honestly won. His very 
failings were of a kingly order, and almost compelled respect 
by their absolute and evident sincerity. Of his mocking Ber- 
serkir hilarity, and overwhelming power of speech when roused 
‘by worthy opposition, we have often been told; but, for my 
own part, I greatly preferred his half-silences, when one 
seemed to commune with his heart rather than with his head. 
At such times of quiet converse I have sometimes known him 
as simple, as gentle, and as open to conviction as any child. 
It is the recollection of such moments that keeps his memory 
so reverently dear to many friends, often constrained to differ 
from him, and even to put a higher interpretation than his 
own on the very truths he had taught them. Both Carlyle 
and Mrs. Carlyle had singularly expressive voices, and yet 
singularly different from each other, like the many tones of a 
powerful organ and the perfect modulations of a mellow flute. 
They both spoke heartily, with their genuine native accents, 
but with the easy grace of cultivated sincerity, and with no 
other rusticity of manner than daring to be true to the soil 
from which they sprang. They simply brought with them, 
into the midst of the French-polished upholstery of London 
conventional life, a vocal memory of the fresh breezes and 
living echoes of their own mountain streams, pine-trees, and 
thousand-tinted heather. But I should say that, even in his 
most genial moods, there was never anything we could call 
really ‘playful’ in Carlyle’s thoughts or way of looking at 
things, as there so often was in his Wife’s. I can hardly imagine 
that even in childhod he ever practically knew the meaning 
of happy ‘ play ’—the pretty innocent skipping of kids and 
lambs, the simple bubbling-over of the cup of joy! I can 
only picture him as ‘ weary and heavy laden’ from his birth. 
Laughter he had of many kinds; scornful, genial, trium- - 
phant; and even a strangely sympathetic laugh of reproving 
pity ; but I should say, never the clear ring of overflowing 
heartfelt joy. Even his humour, richly abundant as it was, 
was never playful, like Shakespeare’s, or like Thackeray's at 
his best; but always either grim, or sadly pitiful, or else 
merely grotesquely admonitory. No sunny glances of child- 
like mirth and innocence ever sported within the sanctuary of 
his grimly earnest soul: more like a warning iridescence 
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playing around purgatorial tires, half-revealing and half-con- 
cealing the incommunicable reality, was the grimly pathetic 
banter in which he so frequently shrouded the message his 
soul felt bound to deliver. ‘ My friends, I do not laugh,’ he 
says once; ‘truly I am more inclined to weep.’ ‘ Self-con- 
scious’ he has been called, as if in disparagement of his sin- 
cerity. Yes, fearfully self-conscious, almost from the cradle to 
the grave. How else could he have written of it, and wrestled 
. with the sore disease, with such terrible emphasisand struggling 
horror? It was the bitter root of all his life-long suffering and 
dyspepsia, both spiritual and bodily. 

A feeble unit (he says) in the middle of a threatening Infinitude, I seemed 
to have nothing given me but eyes, whereby to discern my own wretched- 
ness, Invisible yet impenetrable walls, as of Enchantment, divided me 
from all living. The men and women around me, even speaking with 
me were but Figures; I had, practically, forgotten that they were alive, 
that they were not merely automatic. In the midst of their crowded 
streets, and assemblages, I walked solitary; and (except as it was my 
own heart, not another's, that I kept devouring) savage also, as a tiger in- 
his jungle. . . And yet, strangely enough, I lived in a continual, indefi- 
nite, pining fear; tremulous, pusillanimous, apprehensive of I know not 
what. For the God-given mandate, Work thou in Welldoing, lies mys- 
teriously within, in Promethean, Prophetic Characters, in our hearts ; 
and leaves us no rest, night or day, till it be deciphered and obeyed. 


Did his readers look upon all this as empty rhetoric? If 
so, perhaps, after his own confessions, they will now judge 
more wisely ; or, some of them, perhaps even less. Perhaps 
few men have been more self-conscious, whether unhealthily 
or healthily ; have felt more bitterly the contrast between their 
own Ideal, and the ‘ poor, miserable, hampered, despicable 
Actual: ’ more longed for a worthy career among their fel- 
lows; or more heartily despised all insincere, vaguely conven- 
tional flatteries ; or more really hungered and thirsted after 
an effectual human recognition. Yet all this, he declares, par- 
takes more or less of spiritual disease. The only healthy self- 
consciousness he has defined to be — ‘ When Know thyself 
has been wisely translated into—Know what thou canst work 
at.’ 

With all this grim earnestness I do not suppose Mrs. 
Carlyle ever had any deep or real sympathy; and I some- 
times think she may once have greatly over-estimated her 
own ability to rally him out of it. Perhaps she never alto- 
gether gave up the attempt. She was always very ready 
with playful surprises whenever a fair occasion served. One 
morning, after I had finished my business upstairs, I looked 
in at the drawing-room as usual, when she asked me whether . 
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Carlyle had mentioned ‘ that little paper he was to speak to 
me about.’ I said, ‘No; but that I supposed he had forgotten 
it, and that I would go back to inquire.’ I went back: but 
Carlyle knew no more about it than I did. _ At last he got up 
from his table, where he was busily writing, and came down 
to ask her what it was. Ifollowed him. She let us get close 
up to her table, where she also was writing ; and then held up 
before us a slip.of paper, upon which, while I was gone, she 
had written—‘ The 1st of April!’ Carlyle and I looked at | 
each other, laughing heartily at our mutual bewilderment ; 
and he then strode off, and returned upstairs to his study. 
Whereupon she was highly triumphant at having, as she said, 
‘ brought down two such philosophers with one shot!’ 

Once I recollect a bantering allusion to ‘ Carlyle’s friends, 
the immortal gods!’ but I forget what the occasion was. She 
never hesitated about quizzing him, just as she did every one 
else; and I noticed that he always seemed to rather like it. 
Once he was giving me some little bit of copying or map- 
making to do, and was elaborately impressing on me the 
importance of dispatch, but at the same time, of there being 

-no actual hurry about it; which was a way he had, like 
touching-up with the whip, and holding-in with the bridle at 
the same moment. I intimated my perfect understanding of 
his wishes ; and quoted Goethe’s well-known words, which had 
once made a deep impression on me, ‘like a Star, unhasting 
and unresting.’ ‘Ah,’ interposed Mrs. Carlyle, ‘ Carlyle is 
always hasting, and never resting ;’ which, indeed, was the 
saddest fact of both their lives. She was once very severe upon 
what she called Goethe’s ‘hard heart.’ ‘No one,’ she said, 
‘but ahard-hearted man, could havetreated a pathetic character 
like poor little Mignon, as he had treated her. If, for the 
sake of his story, he was bound to kill her; at least he was 
not bound to make stuffy speeches about it, and—embalm 
her!’ Meanwhile Carlyle looked on benignly, as if he were 
listening to some pretty innocent prattle, but said nothing. 
I recollect the interest excited at the publication of ‘Adam 
Bede,’ and how much Mrs. Carlyle was amused with the cha- 
racter of Mrs. Poyser. She told me Carlyle had read two or 
three chapters, and then threw the book down; refusing, for 
some reason of his own, to look at it again. She lent me the 
volumes, and I did more than Carlyle ; for I read them through 
with very great but very mingled interest. I wondered how 
any one could have doubted that the story was written by a 
woman. None but a woman, I thought, could have drawn. 
such a merciless picture of poor little Hetty in the dingy 
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solitude of her own room; and certainly no man would ever 
have called her a ‘ chit’ and a‘ minx,’ for such childlike little 
vanities, as any loving and trusting girl would, in her youthful 
delirium of hope, almost inevitably have indulged in. And I 
still trust, for the credit of my own sex, that no man could 
have followed the down-trodden victim so pitilessly to her death, 
and have let off the real scoundrel of the story with considerate 
extenuations and almost with pitying admiration. I have 
never looked at the book since ; but, as 1 now recall the picture 
it left on my mind, I should be inclined to say, the really 
gifted authoress, in the early consciousness of her own great 
power, and in a moment of indignant ambition, had said to 
herself,—‘ Go to, I will take Goethe’s Margaret, and show 
those foolish lords of creation how such a daintly dimpled 
hussy ought to be treated!’ Certainly Goethe, with all his 
‘hard heart,’ treated a singularly parallel case somewhat 
differently. I do not know whether it is this sort of thing 
which is generally meant by ‘ second only to Shakspeare.’ 
Another significant little anecdote concerning Mrs. Carlyle 
which belongs to long afterwards, may as well be told now. 
She had a little pet lap-dog, named Nero, of which she was 
very fond. Carlyle used to take Nero out with him for a run, 
every night when he went for his eleven o’clock walk; and 
I often noticed, when I have walked with him, how carefully 
he looked after his little charge; occasionally whistling to 
him (not exactly with his lips, but with a small pocket- 
whistle), lest he should run astray or otherwise come to 
grief. This little dog at last grew old and asthmatic, until 
it was a misery to look at his sufferings; until, in short, 
like many another little pet, he had to be kindly and pain- 
lessly put out of his little troubles. This was a great grief 
to Mrs. Carlyle, who never could quite reconcile herself to 
the clear necessity. She was telling her grief to a lady 
friend, who, I believe, had not been very long married, when 
her friend, trying to say something to comfort her, suggested, 
‘Why not have him stuffed?’ ‘Stuffed!’ said Mrs. Carlyle, 
with a flash of indignation, ‘would you stuff your Baby?’ 
She was always very tender-hearted with her pets, and 


especially with her servants, whom she tried in every way to’ 


attach to her; sometimes, but not always, with perfect success. 

In the summer of 1858, Carlyle and Mrs. Carlyle went on 
a visit to Hampshire, to Lord Ashburton’s; and I had under- 
taken to look in occasionally at Cheyne Row to see that all 
was well. On the 6th of August she wrote me the following 
letter, the first I ever received from her— 
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Bay House, Alverstock, Hants. 

My pear Mr. Larxin,—Will you give my Charlotte the half-sovereign 
on Saturday. Iam notcoming home for some time yet. The place suits 
me famously; and already I both feel and look quite different from the 
‘seedy Party’ that took leave of you at Chelsea! I get some human 
sleep here, and no longer cough at all in the evenings, and very little at 
any time. I have a long drive in an open carriage every day; and every 
day eat two dinners, one at half after one, and the second at eight,—this 
system answers perfectly. 

But oh, Mr. Larkin !—my watch! If it didn't go and stop, at a quarter 

. to five, the very first morning! I tried every persuasion to make it goon 

again ; but beyond nine, it positively would not go. I now for the first 
time see the sense of those Great Bells, which make such a terrible row 
in aristocratic houses. They are in aid of visitors whose watches refuse 
to go! If it weren’t for ‘the getting up Bell, and ‘the breakfast Bell,’ 
and ‘ the servants’ dinner Bell,’ and ‘the dressing Bell,’ and ‘ the dinner 
Bell,” I don’t know what would become of me; for to tell the time by 
feeling, in a strange house, thrown loose from one’s home habits and 
occupations, is quite beyond me. 

Mr. Carlyle is still in the vague about Germany. His going will depend, 
I think, on Lord Ashburton’s success in looking up ‘a man with a yacht!’ 

I had a fine sail in Portsmouth Harbour the other day, and went on . 
board The Urgent; and got two ‘splatches’ of brown paint on my new 
dvess!—There are Forts here, and a Camp, and everything a reasonable 
woman could desire ! 

Remember me kindly to your mother.—Yours most truly, 

JANE W. CARLYLE. 


Reading this pleasant little letter, at once suggested to me 
to give her an equally pleasant surprise in return. So I 
wound up my own watch, packed it carefully in wadding in a 
little box, put the key inside, and upon the watch a slip of 
paper on which-I had written, ‘ Please wind me up!’ This 
I posted, together with a letter; picturing to myself what her 
surprise would be, but little thinking how deeply she would 
feel such a simple act of playful goodwill. The following 
grateful acknowledgment must speak for itself. To me it was, 
and the recollection of it much more is now, worth many 
watches. 

Bay House, Alverstock, Hants, 
10th August. 

Ou, MY DEAR Mr. Larkmy, upon my honour I all but burst into tears (!) . 
this morning, at your kindness! and I astonished the company at 
breakfast, by the new views of the world it had given me! It was im- 
possible to keep one’s stand on Misanthropy in the face of that watch! 
‘Excuse me,’ said a Lady-visitor to the mistress of the house, who had 
taxed her with not returning her salutation on entering the room, ‘I was 
so confounded at hearing Mrs. Carlyle say, “ it was a good world,” that I 
quite forgot myself!’ the 

It came to hand going, the watch! and I wound it up immediately. It 
gave me such an odd feeling of aliveness, that ticking away amongst 
cotton, all along the rail from London to here ; I felt inclined to say to it, 
‘ How do you do? dear little thing,’ and to expect an articulate answer. 
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I am all the more thankful for it, that the Bells were no longer to be 
trusted. On Sunday morning I sat reading, wearying for my breakfast, 
till a House-maid bounced in with dust-brush and pitcher and the usual 
&e.’s. Istared, and so did she. ‘Itis not time to go down, is it?’ I 
asked. ‘Oh yes, Mam, breakfast must be nearly over!’ ‘ But only one 
Bell has rung yet.’ ‘Yes, but that was the Breakfast Bell; no Prayer- 
Bell rings on Sundays!’ And so I had to go down to reproaches on my 
laziness, accompanied by the coldest tea and the toughest toast ! 

We have the loveliest weather here, and I flourish ‘like the green Bay 
Tree,’—unhappy simile! I have been once to ‘ The Island,’ (as they say 
here), and am going again. We have a Lady in the house, who, tho’ 
the oldest of us, has an untiring love of ‘ expeditions,’ and in her hands 
we are safe from stagnation at all rates. ‘To-day, after luncheon, she is 
going to take me on board The Renown. It is the gayest country place. 
A quarter of a mile off is a field all covered with snow-white canvas 
Cones ; which, in my simplicity, I took at first for the most stipendous 
gipsy-encampment. But it is a regular Camp, where some two thousand 
soldiers idle about. Then, just outside the gates, a grand new Fort is 
building, the most interesting peculiarity of which is, that the guns of it, 
if ever they are fired, must smash right through this House. 

I am not going home this week either. So that blessed Dog [Nero] must 
just console himself with the Sparrow! [a stray nestling, which had been 
picked up in the garden]. When TI do return, it is possible I shall soon 
start off again! as soon as I have got clean ribbons to my bonnet, and a 
few other feminine necessities supplied. It is very dreary spending one’s 
life coughing alone, in that House of Cheyne Row, with which I have 
hardly any associations that are not saddening, or worse ;—very dreary. 
And why should I do it? when I am not needed for ‘ the cares of bread’ 
(as Mazzini calls housekeeping), or the cares of buttons, or of mislaid 
papers! Whether Mr. C. goes to Germany or not, I don’t think he will 
be home till October. So I have still a good few weeks in which to . 
‘ wander at my own sweet will.’ 

If all have gone right, Mr. C. is at this hour showing the Lions (or 
rather, the Lambs) of Dumfries to Lord Ashburton. Lord A. had arranged 
to leave London to-morrow morning with his eldest sister, for the High- 
lands ; consequently he took a sudden whim to start from London to-day, 
and spend an evening and morning with Carlyle at Dumfries, leaving his 
sister to proceed to Glasgow as she can. He is perfectly charming, that. 
man, for giving those about him a never flagging series of surprises ! 

I continue to improve in health; hardly cough at all now; and have 
bloomed out into the most captivating of head-dresses—‘ regardless of 
expense.’ 

Love to your Mother, and to all your family remember me; and believe 
in my gratitude and affection. JANE CARLYLE. 


On the 16th she again wrote, as follows— 


Bay House, Alverstock, 
Monday. 
My pear Mr. Larxin,—Nothing is badly arranged here except the 
Post. I had opened my desk to write this note yesterday morning ; when 
it occurred to me, that till 5 o’clock of Monday no letter could leave for 
London—according to the actual arrangements! Plainly neither of the 
Miss Barings has ever had lovers ;—a lover! the slightest expectation 
of a declaration by post, would have sufficed to change all this! 
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Will you, at your tirst convenience, give Charlotte six more shillings. 
I allow her eight shillings a week, with et ceteras ; and that will make 
her right, up to Saturday, when I return, please God. I am wanted to 
stay till the 23rd (Monday), but I think I had best get home this week ; 
that I may the sooner be ready to start for—Seotland! Yes, indeed, 
Mr. Larkin, to such a pitch of courage (in the groom’s sense of the word) 
have Iarrived! Mr. C.is to sail from Newcastle to Hamburg to-morrow ; 
imay be absent still four or five weeks; having then nobody to do for at 
home (for I don’t consider myself indispensable to Nero and the Sparrow), 
why should I sit there ‘like owl in desert,’ sinking down into depths of 
despair again! Especially as I have a dear little cousin so bent on my 
coming, that she will meet me at Carlisle ‘to have my bed and tga ready 
for me!’ 

Now, dear Mr. Larkin, don’t you foresee what will happen? Don’t 
you feel as sure as if I had already told -you, that I shall be wanting next 
to know about trains to Carlisle? the times—the fares? Yes, it is a fact! 
I want you to riddle that out of Bradshaw for me! But what you can’t 
be foreseeing, the least in the world, is, that I shall also want you to find 
out about trains to Liverpool! and then about trains from Liverpool to 
Carlisle! Some weeks ago, there was a train from London to Liverpool, 
the fare by which, first class, was only a pound. If this continues, I have 
been thinking I might go that way, and take a night’s rest at Liverpool, 
for about the same money as going all the way from London to Carlisle 
at one fell rush ! 

You will help me, with your miraculous capacity of understanding 
Bradshaw, when I come. Shall I see you at tea, at six o’clock on 
Saturday evening? Don’t mind writing; I shall hear when I arrive. 

Please to tell Charlotte she need not be putting down the drawing- 
room carpet. She wrote to me the other day, to say that she ‘ thought 
Mr. Larkin a very nice gentleman, and the house was still standing on 
the same spot!’ ‘You need not prepare her for my second exodus. I 
will break it to her with feminine tenderness on my return. Poor child, 
I hope she won’t go to the bad, with all this cessation of work and of 
supervision ! 

Your watch ticks loving compliments, and would like to know when it 
is to be restored to its native fob: like the Pope at Avignon, ‘ what sur- 
prises it most, is to find itself here!’ I promise it the joy of seeing you 
on Saturday evening; but whether of going home with you, that will 
depend! The other Lady-visitor’s watch took to ‘jibbing!’ A very 
fine gold repeater. And she, rash woman, took it and left-it at 
tho’ I took her aside, and told her that the man was a knave, and had — 
no knowledge of watches. The two facts were plainly written for me in 
his eyes. But she would not hear ‘the voice of the charmer;’ left the 
watch, went for it on the appointed day, found.it going, paid seven-and- 
sixpence for it, brought it home—and fouad it stopt! And now she is 
always half-an-hour too late for breakfast,—tho’ she has a Lady’s-maid 
to go and look at the Hall-clock for her !—Your’s affectionately, 

JANE W. CARLYLE. 


The next day, came the following sprightly little note, 
announcing a further stay— 


Bray House, 
Tuesday. 


On Mr. Larkin, what a life you have! It is a foretaste of the sort of 
thing you will have to stand, when married! I am not to be home on 
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Saturday. Miss Baring insists on my staying till Monday, when she 
goes herself; and it was my bounden duty to succumb. 
After all, I couldn’t have trimmed my bonnet on a Sunday! I the 
lineal descendant of John Knox and of John Welsh the Covenanter ! 
Then it is on Monday evening I will expect you.—Yovrs ever, 
J. WELSH CARLYLE. 


On Monday accordingly I took tea with her, and gave her 
the particulars she required from Bradshaw. I persuaded 
her to take my watch with her to Scotland, although she 
professed strong misgivings, being afraid ‘it might fret, and 
take to jibbing,’ like the other lady’s watch. On the-11th of 
September she again wrote ; and again on the 22nd. 


Lann Hall, Tyrron, Dumfries, 
Saturday. 

My pear Mr. Larxtn,—I have such a headache! Not that I am 
fallen into the old bad way: I continue well,—comparatively speaking. 
But I eat a great lump of cold plum tart to supper last night; and the 
consequences may be conceived! TI have tried starving; then tried a 
long drive ; then tried lying down; and all won't take the tight cord off 
my head! So I sit up, and write to you, as the St. Giles’s people eat 
oysters, ‘in wera desperation ! ’ 

You see to-morrow is Sunday ; so, if I miss to-day’s post, you can’t get 
your answer till Tuesday; and you have already waited for it too long! 
Of all the ‘secluded glens’ ever seen, this is the most extraordinary ; 
for everybody keeps a carriage in it: not ‘a gig,’ but a coach-and-pair! 
And so, naturally, everybody is in motion; what they call ‘seeing our 
friends.’ I have been here now a whole fortnight ; and it has been one 
continual explosion of Champagne Lunches all over this glen (Glenshinnel), 
and the neighbouring Glencairn. I believe they are to my honour and 
glory. But anything serves here for an occasion to make a feast. A 
retired ° , the most perfect bore I ever encountered, had 
just been féted all round, before I came; and is now being done over 
again, along with me! I never felt more disposition to kill a man who 
had done me no intentional harm! And there is no love lost between us. 
Till I came, he ‘had the gang all to himsel’;’ and now he can’t get a 
platitude uttered in peace! 

But I go away from here the end of next week; and that being the 
case, you need not send the Frederick [Two volumes were just out] at all. 
It was for the reading of my cousin here, that I wanted it: lumbering 
books about with me will be an inconvenience. If Mr. C. can spare me a 
copy ‘all to herself, it will be sent with best grace, in a perfect state, 
after my return. My journey was altogether prosperous, in spite of its 
being undertaken on a Friday ; except, indeed, that I lost a ring from my 
little finger, given me by Mazzini’s’* mother seventeen years ago, and 
engraved with the Young-Italy watchword, ‘ ova e sempre.’ 

Mr. Carlyle has been lost to the knowledge of his family and friends 
for more than ten days: retained by the blandishments of Olympia 
Baroness von Usedom, at her Schloss in the Island of Riigen. But he 
has now rejoined Foxden and Neuberg, and is rushing about the different 
battle-fields; expecting to be home in two weeks, so far as I can make out 
his plans. In that case, as I don’t think he will return by Leith, I may 
prepare my mind for returning to that horrid Cheyne Row, where I am 
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always ill, and generally miserable. My kindest regards to your 
Mother.—Ever affectionately yours, 
JANE W. CARLYLE. 


Thornhill, Dumfries, 
Tuesday. 

‘Let him that standeth on the house-top, &e., &e.!? Ach! Yes! dear 
Mr. Larkin, I was standing on the top of the topmost chimneypot of the 
house-top ; and did not ‘take heed,’ till I found myself lying all of a 
heap on my Mother Earth, with such a dust raised about me, as you have 
seldom seen !—which means, without metaphor, that my very brilliant 
career in these parts has suddenly been cut short by an attack of Inflam- 
mation; which would probably have saved myself and ‘others’ all 
further trouble with me; had it not befallen in the house of a Dr.! the 
one living doctor I know, or know of, in whom I have retained confi- 
dence. His judicious treatment and unceasing cares at the beginning, 
and his wife’s devoted nursing, prevented the malady gaining ground ; 
and I am up now, after only two days and a half in bed, about as well 
as I was before ;—onlya little uncertain on my legs, a little confused with 
the effects of morphia, a little less conceited about my ‘improvement,’ 
and a great deal less impatient to set out for London! Set out I must 
however, as early as is consistent with ordinary prudence; for the idea of 
Mr. Carlyle going about at home, secking things like a madman, and 
never finding them; and of his depending on the tender mercies of - 
Charlotte for his diet, leaves me no rest,— partly on Charlotte’s account, I 
confess, as well as his own ! 

So far as I can make out, from his programme, written in the style of 
The Lamentations of Jeremiah, he will arrive at Chelsea some time of 
Thursday. He will sail from Antwerp on Wednesday, he says, ‘ if not 
sooner,’ —and ‘ twenty-four hours more, and then ——!’ then he will be 
at Chelsea, I fancy this to mean. I write to tell you, that you may go 
and see after him on Friday; and be a Mother to him, poor Babe of 
Genius, till I come; which will be in the beginning of next week, I 
expect; if all continue to go well with my bodily affairs. You must not 
give Charlotte any more board-wages. She will live with her Master ‘ on 
tick,’ as usual, till I come and resume the charge of that unhappy house- 
hold. I caleulate on leaving this on Friday; but shall be a few days 
amongst Mr. C’s relations. Love to your Mother: It has several times 
crossed my mind with pleasure, what a beautiful pincushion I have, to 
go home to!—Yours affectionately, . 

JANE CARLYLE. 


The ‘ pincushion’ to which she playfully refers, was a 
bead pincushion for her toilet-table, which my good old 
mother had just worked for her; after a pleasant little visit. 
she had made to us. It was ona fine summer afternoon, 
while Carlyle was away on some former occasion; and, in the 
evening, she insisted upon riding home on the outside of the 
omnibus, next to the driver. It had just struck her that she 
had never done sucha thing; and she was determined to 
know what it was like! Such little bits of audacity she 
always seemed to thoroughly enjoy. 

The next letter forms the last of this pleasant little series: 
written the 27th of September. , ; 
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Thornhill—Sunday. 

Thanks! dear Mr. Larkin. One thing more do for me on this occasion! 
Meet me at Euston Square on Wednesday night; and persuade Mr. C. 
to not meet me! The very sight and sound of a Train throws him into 
such a flurry; and he has had too much of it lately. 

In this view, I have not told him the hour I shall arrive at. Indeed I 
don’t know it myself: but yow can find it in Bradshaw, if I merely tell 
you, I shall return by the same train that took me away. Velocity 
being a much more important consideration than economy, in my present 
delicate health. I wonder how it is with Charlotte! 

I leave here to-morrow, but stop over Tuesday at the same Gill where 
Mr. C. was so long. I feel horribly frightened at the journey, tho’ I 
stood it so well in coming. Your watch says it will be so happy to get 
back amongst known faces,—watch-faces, of course. Ihave never neglected 
to wind it up but once —the night I had those horrid cramps.—Yours in 
haste, affectionately. 


a Ten-Years’ Reminiscence. 


JANE CARLYLE. 


Of course I had little difticulty in discovering the train she 
was to come by, and got to the station in good time to meet 
her. I saw the train come in. It was very crowded; and I 
hurried up and down, keeping a sharp look-out ; but could 
see her nowhere. I waited till all the passengers were gone. 
Then looked into all the carriages, only to find them empty. 
So I went away, concluding that she had missed the train. 
The next morning, when I called, much to my surprise I 
found her at home innocently wondering why I had not met 
her! The whole play was so well done, that I was completely 
taken in, and really thought for the moment I must have 
missed her in the crowd. It was not till afterwards, when I 
recalled how thoroughly I had been on the look-out, that I 
saw the clever trick she had played me. The fact is, she 
must have slipped into a cab, perhaps after she saw me pass 
her carriage towards the other end of the train; and left me, 
‘as she says of herself, ‘ wandering at my own sweet will.’ 
Whether it was done in a spirit of mere good-natured mischief; 
or whether she thought, as she was rushing along the line, 
that Carlyle might feel hurt at my being there to welcome 
her instead of him, I never actually knew. But she did not 
refer to the subject again; from which I concluded it was 
probably partly both, but mainly the latter; and [ thought it 
might just as well stand, as another item to be set to the 
score of my stupidity; to which score it undoubtedly very 
-fairly belonged. But that it was a well-meant trick, very 
cleverly played out, I am as certain as I am that I went to 
meet her—and failed. 

I find my presentation copy of the first two volumes of 
Frederick inscribed ‘with many thanks and regards, 39th 
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September 1858.’ When he handed me the volumes, Carlyle 
solemnly and impressively thanked me for the areat and 
unexpected help I had given him in his heavy labour, with- 


‘out which he shuddered to think where he might then have 


been. Icannot recall all that he said; but the words— with 
a luminous silence, and a steady fidelity of effort, beyond all 
his experience or imagination ; if it would be any satisfaction 
to me to know it,’—have remained with me, as if spoken but 
yesterday. He then kindly insisted on my acceptance of a 


cheque (£100), and accompanied it with many earnest wishes 


for my future welfare. 

After this I remember nothing very special, until the 
beginning of the next New Year, when I received the following 
further assurance of his srateful appreciation of my services ; ; 
which I afterwards rather confidently guessed was more 
especially a kindly instigation of Mrs. Carlyle’ 8. 


Chelsea, 6 Jan., 1859. 
Dear Sir,—I got you a Life-Ticket for the London Library [St. 
James's Squarej ; of which, if it be not so very useful till our hands are 
a little freer, I hope you will get a great deal of good in future years. It 
is the best Lending-Library I know of in London or anywhere else; I 
believe, some 100,060 volumes in it, in various languages, on all manner 
of subjects; and you command 10 of them whenever you or yours 
think good, and have no trouble but the choosing. If I had been King 
Freidrich, I would have given you a pretty little Mansion and grounds, 
for your merits tome; but that not being so, I have on cheap terms 
procured you a small spiritual freehold, which you are to occupy 
wisely, for my sake and your own, during the many years which I hope 
are still ahead for you. 
Probably the Library People may have written to you; at any rate I 
send you the Documents, and bid you go and take possession. 
I think there is nothing more just now. Iam deep in ‘ Chapter I,’ 
which has been a terrible quagmire first and last !—Yours very truly, 
T. CARLYLE, 


In the summer of the same year they had determined to 
spend a few weeks in Scotland ; Carlyle (and, I think, the 
Maid and Nero and Carlyle’s Horse) to go by sea; and 
Mrs. Carlyle by rail. Respecting the sea-trip, there had been 


one afternoon left out for me the following—‘ Mem. to Mr. - 


Larkin.’ 


I find there is a wrong kind of Edinburgh Steamers, sailing at the 
same hour,—kind to be avoided by us! They anchor at Leith (start 
from I know not what Dock here). ‘The kind we are to get anchor at 
‘Granton Pier’ (which is two miles beyond Leith), that is the only dis- 
tinction I yet know ;—I think they go from St. Katherine’s Dock (but am 
notsure). This must be well ascertained and attended to: I once mistook 
the kinds before, and suffered by it. . . Pray try if you can make out, 
To-morrow (Saturday) ;—there is some  Oftice where you see a Plan of the 
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Ship, engage berths, &e. (I could long much to have a berth to myself, 
without fellow lodger; but that, I fear, will not be possible, even by | 
paying for it): I long to have the thing settled in all points, and to be 
prepared for my fate. 

‘ Standentz’ stands quite distinct here, in Orlich’s Map of Sohr (which 
you consulted upon ‘ Mollwitz’)—no hurry about that just now. The 
hurry is, To get shovelled on board under tolerable terms! Call on 
Monday, please, and report. 


a Ten-Years’ Reminiscence. 


T. C. (Chelsea, Friday, 3 p.m.) 


I arranged this little matter of the steamer; and, if I 
recollect aright, it was immediately after the above somewhat 
heterogeneous freight was got fairly ‘shovelled on board,’ I 
trust under not intolerable terms, that I accompanied Mrs. 
Carlyle to the King’s Cross Station, and saw her safely off— 
promising her as my final good-bye, that, on her return, I 
would try if I could not be a little sharper than once before! 
T am not at all clear about the exact dates of either of these 
separate journeys. Carlyle’s memorandum is only dated as 
above; quite a singular omission for him. Mrs. Carlyle’s 
letters were hardly ever dated; but I have carefully preserved 
them all in their postal wrappers, and so have no difficulty on 
that score. On the 4th of July she informed me of her safe 
arrival. 


Humbie Farm, Aberdour, Fife. 

My pear Mr, Larxry,—It would be a disgrace to human nature that I 
should not have written to you before this, were it not that poor human 

“nature is sometimes not responsible. I don’t hold myself responsible for 
anything I have done, or not done, since I took leave of you at King’s 
Cross! Mr. Barnes [her doctor] told me that ‘ weakness of mind was the 
natural and inevitable accompaniment of weakness of body ; that no woman, 
as weak as I was, could make her mind bear up, any more than she could 
make her legs bear her up!’ He ought to know. At all events I find 
consolation—a melancholy consolation in believing him; and the fact 
that I have been arrived at my destination a whole week without a word 
out of my head to you, has no reproach for my conscience in it. I simply 
accept it as part of my illness. } 

For the rest, ‘the view’ is all that could be wished: I never saw so 
beautiful a view even in a dream! and the ‘Farm House’ is all that could 
be asked of a Farm House and more. We have got two sitting-rooms 
after all—a great mercy that! and the whole appointment is of good size, 
well aired, well furnished and very clean,—no ‘small beings,’ as Mazzini 
called them. 

Mr. C. bathes every morning, and rejoices much over the ‘ soft food’ for 
both himself and his horse. The Horse, he says, ‘is in a perfect ecstasy 
at his plenty of grass and new hay, tho’ unable to recover from his as- 
tonishment at the badness of the Fife roads.’ I shall see to-day perhaps 
how a horse expresses ecstasy, for I am going to ride him; or, more pro- 
perly speaking, to fall off him! But next week I hope to have an ass— 
more adapted than an ecstatic horse to my present spirit of enterprise ! 

Charlotte is the happiest of girls! The Scotch men, she says, are the 
kindest she ever knew! ‘They call her ‘“‘ bonnie wee lassie” as she passes, 
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without knowing her!’ and the Farmer has gone the length of giving her 
a sugar rabbit, which she ‘ would be sorry indeed to eat /’ she told me. 
They all do better than poor me. Even Nero’s touch of mange is being 
cured by sea-bathing. He bathes regularly, from a sense of duty, along 
with his Master. But I get no strength, and am as sad as death.—Yours 
affectionately, JANE CARLYLE. 


Ido not quite recollect how it was that I did not at once 
reply to this sadly characteristic letter. I only recollect how 
sorry it made me, and how impossible it seemed to do or say 
anything that could really help her. But ten days after I 
received the following kindly little seolding— 


Humbie, Aberdour, Fife, 
14th July. (My Birthday.) 

My pear Mr. Larkin,—Apparently you don’t mean to answer me, 
unless I give you some trouble. Well,—here it is. Along with this you 
will get a note for the Servant of Miss Jewsbury’s landlady. ‘Old Jane,’ 
the woman’s name is; and I don’t hesitate to say, she is the best woman 
in Chelsea, not excepting myself! But the note is null and void, until it 
have got a sovereign inside it. Now there is no Money-order Office here, 
and to send the coin is unsafe. So what I beg you to do for me is, to put 
a sovereign in the note (I won’t forget to repay it), seal the note, and take 
it yourself to Miss Jewsbury’s; and ask for the cook; and give it to her, 
with one of your kindest smiles; which indeed I need not desire you to 
besiow, for 1am sure, when you see the woman, you will not be able to 


help it. 
The Post is waiting, so I havn’ta moment. God bless you.—Affection- 
ately yours, f JANE CARLYLE. 


My next letter was from Carlyle himself. 


Humbie, Aberdour, 
Fife, 28 July, 1859. 

Dear Larkry,—I have been in so utterly somnolent and dreamy a state, 
I have not till lately recollected that I never even sent you money to pay 
for the Register Desk, the Broken Window, and other material fractions of 
things which you were getting set to rights forme! Here at least is money 
for these objects; pray have “them all sleeked off, and put comfortably to 
rest before I shew face again. 

We have done pretty well here, at least I individually have, in regard to 
what was the principal intention of the voyage out: recovery of a little 
bodily improvement, and allowing of the cloudy bottles to settle a little 
into sediment, and become clearer in consequence. Certainly nobody | 
could get into a more opposite way of life than this is from our London 
one; and for myself I must brag (or confess, I know not which) I have 
very completely surrendered myself to the genius of the new locality, and 
gone about as idle as was well possible for me during these five weeks. 
The ‘place is one of the finest I ever saw for outlooks and situation: seas, 
mountains, cities, woods, fruitful cornfields ; all is here in perfection ; soli- 
tude, silence and a horse superadded: bathing, sauntering, walking, gal- 
loping ; lazily dreaming in the lullaby of the woods and breezes,—this has 
been nearly altogether my employment since you saw me lift anchor. 
Tho’ Edinburgh, by three Steamers daily, is but ten miles from us, and 
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always in view from the windows, I have only been twice in Edinburgh, 
for a few hours; and then only upon urgent practical call. 

I have read or re-read several Seven- Years’ War Affairs, too ; and cannot 
get that terrible problem shaken out of my head altogether; but as to 
sending you reasonable material for doing Maps upon it, I find, on trial, 
that it will not do ;—find in short that I must shove the whole matter off 
till I get home again ; and what will become of it then is frightful to think 
of! A word from you soon will be very welcome.—Yours always, 

T. CaRLYLE. 


a Ten-Years’ Reminiscence. 


IT am not quite sure of the exact date of the next letter from 
Mrs. Carlyle. The post-mark looks like ‘ Aug. 23,’ it is either 
that or 28. In either case, it was but one short month after 
Carlyle’s comparatively happy sketch of his own way of life. 
Who could have thought, while reading that pleasant little 
idyl, that the black clouds were already gathering ; so soon to 
burst into an utter drenching of wretchedness and despair ? 


Auchtertool House, Kirkcaldy. 

My pear Mr. Larxin,—My ‘fine sensibilities of the heart’ have been 
kept in abeyance of late weeks, and all the life in me (you know how 
much or how little it is!) directed towards keeping me in my senses. If 
I had been writing to anybody, I would surely have written to you ; but 
I have been holding my peace, whenever I could get it done with im- 
punity: silence being the wet blanket on the chimney, which enables it 
to consume its own smoke. Oh, Mr. Larkin! catch me ever again taking 
my holiday in the country along with aman of genius! I saw from the 
first that, instead of a holiday, it was going to be the hardest workday 
I had had for some time: I saw from the first, what all that walking as 
in seven-league boots, and galloping like the wild huntsman, and bathing 
in season and out of season like a merman, and all that consumption of 
‘soft food,’ was working together towards—a bilious crisis, bad enough to 
make a poor wife’s hair stand on end; and to make her ask herself, 
twenty times a day, if it wouldn’t be better to tie herself up to her bed- 
post, and be done with it! 

We might have been so comfortable here, if he had not already overdone 
himself at Humbie! <A beautiful airy house, with kind little cousins close 
by to help us and cheer us. But one’s life has been made black and 
bitter, by this—‘ accumulation of Bile!’ And, as a sick man pleases him- 
self in turning from one side to another in his bed, so shall I please myself 
in turning from the Country to London. Mr. C. has settled to go to 
Annandale in ten days. I had intended to make some visits on my own 
basis; but I didn’t then expect to be so worn out in spirits. So now I 
think I shall go home by myself, after having merely rested a few days 
with my Aunts in Edinburgh. Most probably I shall take Charlotte to 
my Aunts for a couple of day s, that she may see Edinburgh, which her 
heart is set on seeing ; tho’ I don’t feel sure that all these indulgences are 
for the girl’s good; and then send her home by the ship she came by. 
In that case I will write to her mother before-hand, that somebody may 
go to meet her on landing; tho’ I dare say she is quite up to finding her 
own way, after having seen so much of the world! She wants, herself, 
to ‘go back by the Princess Royal,’ having been very happy and hardly 
sick on her voyage down, Meanwhile I have no trouble to give you on 
NO. CXLVII. 6 
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this writing ; as I suppose one can learn from a Scotch Newspaper better 
than in London, what days and hours the Princess Royal sails. 

For myself, I mean to go by rail of course ; and to stay a night at York 
to break the journey. It was far too much for me in coming down. 
Don’t tell Geraldine you have heard from me; above all never tell her I 
write in bad spirits.—Yours affectionately, - 

JANE CARLYLE. 


I think it was a week after this, that I received the following 
short letter from Carlyle ; the tone of which sufficiently con- 
firms what his Wife had said as to his change of mood ; while 
its quiet allusion to herself affords a significant and very 
tragic instance of his entire unconsciousness of the suffering 
and haggard wrestling with herself, which she so heroically 
shut down from his sight. 

Auchtertool, Kirkcaldy, 
29 Aug., 1859. 

Dear Larkin.—Hormayr’s Anemonen, which you seem to have seen 
at Cheyne Row, is probably not above 2 or 3 lls. in weight: please send 
it by Post, the first day you can. I am pretty much through my reading 
here; and Hormayyr can be read without maps. 

The Mrs. is well; seems really to prosper a little here—and ought to 
take all the good weather with her before leaving. Unhappily to-day it 
rains, for the first time rather seriously. Harvest is at its height here; 
sky and earth in general highly favourable to it. 

Iam to go southward shortly, as you heard; and indeed shall have 
little permanency sure till I get wriggled back to Chelsea. My work 
there fills me with terror ;—yow (I foresee) will have a quite slack time 
with me [!], and Robson a vacant, for a very great while! But surely 
there will be adundant Mapping and Planning by and by, if I live. 
Neuberg is now out of his Translating Enchantment [had translated the 
first two volumes into German], and can take the Copying and Museum 
work. 

Hormayr by Post, for this day;—sufficient for the day be the evil 
thereof !—Yours truly, CARLYLE. 


I do not now recollect what it was I had written to Mrs. 
Carlyle, which called forth the following sad reply ; nor could 
it be of any interest in comparison, even if I did. The letter 
is only too intelligible, without comment of mine. Perhaps I 
had tried to say a few strengthening words to help her; but, 
if so, I must have felt how futile all words were to one who 
saw her position with such clear steadfast eyes—for, whatever 
it was, it has left no impression even on my own mind. The 
post-mark is September 14. 

Craigenvilla, Edinburgh. 
Tuesday. 

My pear Mr. Larxin,—Your letter made me very sad: it always does 
make me very sad now, to see youthful Enthusiasm going ahead right 
against the stone wall of Reality! But never mind: when you have 
taught yourself, by breaking your head; you will know better. It is the 
only way one can learn; advising isno good. Yet I will expend a little 
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advice on you, by word of mouth, when I come; for the sake of having 
discharged my duty as your friend, rather than from any hope of mending 
rou! 

7 I shall be home next week. I cannot specify the day yet; but will 
write again, in the hope of your coming to meet me. I aim resolute for 
sleeping at York this time, to break the journey; and have learnt the 
name of a good Inn. My address, after Friday until I set out on my 
return, will be—‘ Sunny Bank, Haddington ;’ in case you should have 
anything needing to be said. Your note to Mr. C. about the horse came 
to Auchtertool, the day after he left for Secotsbrig, Ecclefechan; but I 
forwarded it immediately, after reading it for my own behoof. 

I despatch Charlotte to-morrow (Wednesday), at 3 p.m., by the vessel 
which leaves Granton at that hour. I am told it is the Princess Royal, 
the same by which they came from London; but I have not seen it in 
print. The horse is to be sent from Fife, to meet Charlotte and the dog, 
unless Mr. C. has again made new arrangements about it, without my 
knowledge! TI enclose a note for Charlotte’s father. Please give it him, 
as I don’t recollect their number, and Charlotte is out, seeing Edinburgh. 
—Yours affectionately, J. W. CARLYLE. 


By the same post I received the following hasty note— 


Edinburgh. 
Dear Mr. Larxin,—One line—no more, or I miss the post. I am just 
returned from putting Charlotte and the Horse and Nero on board the 
Princess Royal. Charlotte has the ticket of passage for all three animals. 
The saddle and bridle are laid somewhere on the ship.—Yours 
affectionately, JANE CARLYLE. 


The very next day she wrote in great trouble of mind about 
the horse, which she had undertaken to see safely despatched 
for London. 

Craigenvilla, Edinburgh. 
Thursday. 

My pear Mr. Larkin.—If my character for sobriety (whatever else) 
were not ‘above suspicion,’ these written documents you are receiving 
from me might give you room to think ! Certainly I was never so con- 
fused in all my life; so needing to be myself taken charge of, instead of 
taking charge of others, whether with four legs or two! Mr. C. gave me 
no instructions about that horse, beyond ordering it to be sent on board the 
Princess Royal, by my cousin’s groom. ‘ Anybody at Edinburgh would 
tell me anything I wanted to know !’—and my three maiden Aunts, living 
out at Morningside, are as ignorant about Steamers and Horses and ‘all 
that sort of thing’ as sucking doves; and I absolutely have not seen a male 
creature ‘ to speak to’ since I arrived in Edinburgh ! 

The night before last, I was so bothered in my mind about having to take 
Charlotte and the dog to Granton, and meet the horse there, and arrange 
them all on the ship, that I awoke for good at four in the morning ; 
frightened by a horriddream, that my Cousin’s respectable old groom had 
presented himself on the pier at Granton—in Hessian boots with lapets, 
and a Cocked-hat, and not a vestige of a horse, tho’ the ship was just on 
the point of sailing! Nevertheless, I found in the waking reality of the 
ease, ‘old John’ all right; looking for me, to show me the horse, quite 
contentedly looking out of its box in very handsome headgear. I patted 
his neck, and gave him my blessing; and paid the ‘three pounds’ demanded 
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for his passage, and thought I had done all that England, or Mr. Carlyle, 
or the horse’s self expected of me. But—oh horror !—last night, in the 
mniddle of prayers, it flashed through me like a knife, that the three pounds 
were surely not so much as Mr. C. had paid coming down, and that I should 
have paid something for food for the poor horse!’ What! if after all my 
anxiety and trouble, I had left it tobe starved ! This idea suggested itself 
in connection with a half-crown old John told me he had ‘paid for hay, 
and must tell Charlotte about.’ Would half-a-crown’s worth of hay be 
enough for him? And, if not, would Charlotte have the sense to pay for 
what else he required? Surely, surely she would spend what was needed 
on the poor horse. Dowrite to me immediately to Sunny Bank, Hadding- 
ton, to put my mind at ease, if possible, on this head. I shall getno sleep 
till I hear the horse is all right at Silvester’s Stables, and that heedless 
little girl with her equally heedless little dog, all right at Cheyne Row. 
To-day I go into the country to see an old servant, the dear old ‘ Betty’ 
you must have heard me speak of.—Yours affectionately, 
JANE CARLYLE. 


I was able very soon to ‘ put her mind at ease;’ and on the 
20th she briefly informed me of her intended return home. 


Sunny Bank, Haddington. 

Tuesday. 
My pear Mr. Larxin,—You make the very Posts do the Impossible for 
one,—your letter reached me on Sunday! I shall be home on Friday, please 
God. But as I mean to arrive by daylight, I won’t have you waste time 
in coming to meet me. By daylight I can manage quite easily by myself; 
so I won’t tell you the train I shall come by ; indeed, I don’t yet know it. 
I have resolved to lessen the strain of the longjourney by sleeping at York. 
I am clearly much less nervous, since I am ‘up’ to such a resolution as 

stopping in a strange inn.—In breakneck haste, yours affectionately, 
JANE CARLYLE. 


_ suppose things now returned once more to their old rou- 

tine. But long before this, in addition to map-making, my 
labours had gradually come to include the deciphering and 
copying-out of the more intricate and least intelligible bits of 
Carlyle’s sometimes singularly intricate manuscript, as the 
following note will sufficiently testify. 


Dear Sir,—Could you call to-morrow at the London Library, and bring 
me (Euvres de Voltaire, vol. 39 (in which there are marks I wish to see) : 
I will then give you some (abstruse enough) copying to do.—In haste of - 
hastes, T. CARLYLE. 

Chelsea, 8 Feb. 1859. 


I recollect, on one occasion, he had been worrying himself, 
almost beyond endurance, over some unusually refractory 
specimen, which had stubbornly resisted every attempt to force 
it into shape, when to his relief 1 entered his study. He at 
once handed me the page of hieroglyphics to take away and 


make a fair copy of; saying, with a kind of self-mocking, self- 
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pitying laugh,—‘ J cannot make out the sense of it, but I have 
no doubt you will be able!’ On another occasion, on handing 
me a similar piece, he said despairingly,—it was ‘almost 
like asking for the interpretation, without even giving me the 
dream!’ I was always thoroughly interested in this kind of 
work, which had for me nothing of the intense dreariness of 
battle-plans and map-making. It was especially interesting to 
me to find how I could sometimes, as it were, meet his thought 
half-way, and see what he was trying to express, even before 
T had got all the words together. But I was not very ready 
at it either ; I seldom could do this sort of thing at a glance. 
I generally had to puzzle and brood over it, until the idea 
seemed almost to come of its own accord. As I said, Carlyle 
never realized how much trouble these things sometimes cost 
me, nor did I care to speak much of it. In fact, as a rule, it 
was of no use talking to him about trouble ; it only made him 
disinclined to trouble you. But some idea of the difficulty of 
these literary puzzles may be formed from Mr. Robson’s de- 
scription of some MS. which Carlyle had considered sufficiently 
intelligible for printer’s copy. Long after I had been helping 
him in this way with what he considered the specially difficult 
bits, he wrote me the following note, enclosing an emphatic 
protest from Mr. Robson, certainly not before it was called for. 


Dear Larkry,— Will you come to me To-morrow :—you see Robson is 
fallen nearly desperate! Bring the Book ‘ Orlich’ with you ; I sometimes 
need it here. ‘ Fontenoy’ I suppose is not ready yet ?—In haste, yours 
always, 

Chelsea, Thursday, 10 p.m. 

March 14, 1861. 

Dear Srr,—I send you the slips completing the chapter, but I have not 
heen able to make out a great deal of it, though I have spent far more 
time over it than I can spare ; and the poor Compositors are at their wits’ 
end. In fact, the whole of this part ought to be copied out. I never saw 
such imperfect copy before. Much of itis mere abbreviation, and referring 
backwards and forwards. I am quite out of heart with it; and fear, if 
there be any more like this, I shall be obliged to send it to you as it comes 
from the hands of the Compositors, as I cannot find time, among my 
many calls upon it, for deciphering such copy. I am sorry to write this, 
and have deferred till I can no longer get on.—Your obedient servant, 

Thomas Carlyle, Esq. CHARLES Rogson. 


Of course this led to much more copying being thrown on 
my hands; in fact almost more than | could find time to get 
through with. This sometimes occasioned delays, and called 
out little spurts of impatience ; but they were nothing more 
than spurts, and I tried to think nothing of them. If I could 


only have got rid of the maps, &c., I should have done very 
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well. But this was clearly impossible, without throwing the 
whole thing up, which I was very far from even thinking of. 
So I struggled on as well as I could; and I can say now what 
I could not quite feel then, that it was perhaps, after all, the 
very best discipline that could have been inflicted upon me. 
By this time I had removed to Brompton, ehiefly for the 
purpose of being nearer to Cheyne Row. Of course I was 
now frequently there, generally looking in some three or four 
times a week. Occasionally I spent the evening there, in 
which case I always joined Carlyle in his eleven o’clock walk. 
Those quiet walks I felt to be a great privilege, and generally 
found them highly profitable ; but sometimes not so profitable. 
I had all along been tacitly and uncomfortably conscious that 
both he and Mrs. Carlyle were greatly concerned about me, 
lest I should persist in wasting my life in mere spiritual 
abnegations. On one occasion, I suppose, he felt constrained 
to clear his own conscience towards me, as he has since told 
us he once did towards Irving. I well recollect his speaking» 
to me of Irving in very sorrowful and affectionate terms; of 
his great gifts; his truthful, affectionate, and courageous 
heart ; and how it was all wasted and wrecked on the maddest 
of futilities ; ending only in a heartbroken half-consciousness 
that his life had been a disastrous mistake. He also told me 
that he had been credibly informed that, towards the end of it 
all, he had been heard to lament how different it might all 
have been, if he had kept nearer to himself; or at least (as he 
conscientiously explained) that was the conclusion he had 
himself drawn from what he had been told. It was in no 
spirit of boasting, or of proud self-sufiiciency, that this was 
spoken ; but in the deepest sorrow and pity ; and, at the time, 
I had no doubt whatever of its being the simple fact, although 
I am now convinced that it was almost an entire misunder- 
_ standing on his part. Self-reproach, Irving may have felt in 
his own sensitive conscience, that he had not been even more 
faithful in his testimony to his early friend; but assuredly 
few ‘last days’ were more tragically wnfaltering than his. I 
knew, from the time Carlyle began to speak, ‘ for quickly comes 
such knowledge,’ that he was trying to teach me by a parable ; 
and I would gladly have set his mind at rest about me. But 
I could not feel that his impressive parable had any real 
bearing on my case. I knew nothing of Irving at that time, 
but what I had gathered from vague rumour and from himself; 
and, from all I had thus learnt, I imagined that Irving and I 
were far wider apart in spirit than perhaps I could now 
honestly maintain; and my chief wonder was, how Carlyle 
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could even hypothetically place me in any similar category. 
Perhaps in this case, as in so many others, he saw more 
clearly than I did. Still he had no facts to warrant him in 
speaking out quite plainly to me. He could hardly have 
cautioned me against a too unshaken faith in the love and 
truth of Jesus Christ ; nor could I for a moment suppose that 
he even wished to do so. In truth, I can most positively 
assert that such an intention was as far from his heart as it 
was from my own. He was really trying to warn me against 
the pretentious sanctities and other abominations of desolation 
which are so often foisted upon us in its stead. If we had 
begun to argue as to what was pretentiousness, and what was 
really that Christlike meekness and integrity of heart which 
will one day inherit the earth, I suppose we might have 
argued till we quarrelled, and yet have been no wiser; such 
‘doubts’ being preéminently of the class which he himself 
has taught us can only be solved by life-experiment and 
silent faithfulness to what we already know. I confess, with 
some shame of conscience, that: only since reading Carlyle’s 
Reminiscences, have I read Mrs. Oliphant’s noble tribute to 
Irving’s memory, which revealed to me, in its deeply pathetic 
reality, the saddest yet most faithful attempt to put new wine 
into old bottles perhaps ever placed on record: how much 
better that was than clinging galvanically to mere empty 
bottles, or even replenishing them from the fermentations of 
a prurient imagination, let those who are able to see the 
difference judge. I think it very probable, indeed almost 
certain, that it was the publication of the Life of Irving which 
set Carlyle speaking to me about him. But what I know is, 
that I felt we were both reaching out to each other in the 
dark ; ineffectually, and to our mutual disappointment. 

On another occasion he referred in terms of utter condem- 
nation to the subject of so-called ‘ spiritualism ;’ evidently 
wishful to know how I regarded it. I said the basest thing 
about it was, its miserable attempt to turn the awful 
stillness of Eternity into a penny peep-show. He entirely 
agreed with me; and yet I could see that my rejoinder was 
not what he wanted. He wanted me to declare my total 
disbelicf in the whole thing. But this, with the Bible before 
me, I was not prepared to do. We had many little tentative 
encounters of this kind, but never got to any actual disputa- 
tion. Once he spoke in strong disparagement of the pitiful 
inconsistency of some one, I forget now who it was, professing 
to believe in his teaching, and also in the nonsense taught in 
the name of religion. But this again was far too widely 
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aimed to touch me, and I let it pass. Why should I feel 
called upon to defend generally the ‘nonsense’ of so-called 
religion, when my life had been a struggle to gain, if possible, 
its practical and living wisdom? I never could talk with him 
freely and unreservedly on such subjects. I always had an 
uncomfortable perception that there was a whole world of 
thought, to me of more than vital moment, which to him was 
as nothing. How then could we wisely talk about it? I also 
felt that he himself had a kind of wounded consciousness of 
something of the kind; and that he sometimes even resented 
it as ‘the unkindest cut of all.’ Of course all this arose as 
much from my own faultiness as from his. I often longed 
earnestly enough to talk frankly with him ; but my own ideas 
were still far from being clearly defined. Many thoughts and 
purposes were rising and jostling against each other in my 
mind, which refused to take shape: and Carlyle was not a 
man to go to with a bewildered and bewildering difficulty ; 
especially a difficulty beyond his own power to solve. This 
was precisely my case; and it was the one sore point between 
us at which we continually touched. I see now that he must 
have felt more deeply hurt at this palpable want of faith in 
him, than at the time in my seeming insignificance, I could 
at all have imagined. ‘ Here, at last,’ he must at such times 
have thought, ‘a disciple has come to me who evidently under- 
stands my God-given message; and yet even he has only a 
half-hearted belief in me!’ The fact is, it was enough for 
me then, as in so many other cases of perplexity and doubt, to 
fall back on his own wise words,—‘ ‘Do, with all thy might, 
what thy hand findeth to do:’ speak of the same only to the 
infinitesimal few,—nay, oftenest to nobody, not even to thyself!’ 
These words, when I first read them, sank very deep into my 
heart. Indeed there are periods in every one’s life, and also 
in the Life-History of the world, when to ‘die in the Lord,’ 
even to our best hopes and truest purposes, is the only real 
heroism for the time possible to us. But this highest and 
most sacred of all heroism is possible even in the darkest 
hour: ‘Fret not thyself because of evil-doers; rest in the 
Lord; wait patiently for Him, and He will give thee thy heart’s 
desire!’ And yet I must confess, I also, for my own part, 
could not help feeling somewhat hurt and disappointed. 
‘Here was I, striving to live faithfully in my own poor way 
according to his own wise teaching; and, because I was not, 
what he had so strenuously warned me against, a glib talker 
or mere intellectual coruscation of any kind, but had my own 
silent distresses and perplexities to struggle with, he was dis- 
satisfied with me!’ 
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Generally speaking, this sore feeling was altogether tacit 
and unacknowledged between us; and I even doubt whether 
he knew that I was distinctly conscious of it. It was not a 
thing we could well have spoken of: we could only have 
hoped to mutually outlive it. But on two occasions, and 
only two, perhaps while suffering from more than ordinary 
constitutional irritability, he quite lost all wise control of 
himself; and showed me, in a momentary flash of anger, 
what I would gladly never have looked upon, but which was 
far too significant to be honestly omitted. One morning, when 
I entered his study, I found him as usual sitting at his table, 
but evidently in a condition of great suppressed irritability ; 
with Mill’s treatise ‘On Liberty’ lying before him; which 
some one, perhaps Mill himself, had sent him. I believe the 
book had recently been published, but I cannot say positively. 
Certainly I had until then never seen it, or heard of it. After 
I had discharged my trifling business, he rose angrily from 
the table with the book in his hand, and gaye vent to such 
a torrent of anathema (glancing at Christianity itself, as if 
Christianity had been the inspiration of it), as filled me with 
pain and amazement. He addressed himself directly to me, 
almost as if J had written the book, or had sent it to him, 
or was in some way mixed up with it in his mind. I felt 
terribly hurt ; but what could I say in protest against such a 
wide-rushing torrent of invective? I had never read the 
book; and did not know how far I might agree with it, or 
even whether I might not execrate it in my own heart as 
utterly as he did. Neither did he expressly charge me with 
any complicity with its ideas. But he did, in his haste, say 
things which he ought not to have said; and which, I am 
sure, we both, afterwards, painfully wished had never been 
spoken. In fact, I could see that he was even tragically 
sorry, almost as soon as his constitutional irritability had 
thus found unlicensed vent. I do not think that I made him 
any direct response. We parted soon after in perfect friendli- 
ness; but, too palpably, another shadow had fallen between 
us. God help us all in our manifold infirmities. I know the 
book well enough now, and the ghastly issues to which it 
inevitably points, with its accurate balancing of enlightened 
self-interests, and its deification of every man’s own heart; 
and I will only say that, putting myself honestly in Carlyle’s 
place, I do not wonder that his indignation was beyond 
endurance. It must have been to him, in the incisiveness of 
its attack and the taking popularity of its style, like a vision 
of the great red dragon standing triumphant before him, 
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ready to devour the fruit of his soul's travail as soon as it 
was born. Since that day, I have never heard him express 
more utter abhorrence of anything than I have, more than 
once in late years, heard him express of the crowing, God- 
denying, death-stricken spirit, now making such ‘ great signs’ 
with our fashionable sciences and life-philosophies,—and all 
the world wondering after it! 

The second occasion to which I have referred, occurred long 
afterwards, and was altogether trivial in comparison: a mere 
straw marking the hidden disturbance of the stream upon 
which it floated. This time it was in the drawing-room, 
and Mrs. Carlyle was present. He was asking me to do 
some trifling mechanical service for him, similar to what I 
had done once before, and, lest I should have forgotten, 
proceeded to give me altogether wrong instructions. Of 
course I corrected his mistake, and explained to him how the 
thing had really been done; but I could see that he was not 
altogether himself, and I know I spoke as tenderly as I could. 
Perhaps even this touched him painfully, and gave offence ; 
as if I were assuming to have more self-control than he had. 
Anyhow, he only grew more and more irritable, as I tried to 
convince him that it could not possibly be done in the way 
he said. He stormily insisted that he was right, and that 
he surely ought to know. We were both standing looking at 
each other. I sorrowfully knowing that mechanism would 
not alter its conditions to please either of us; and he, in his 
loose-fitting coat, and with his long sceptre-like pipe admoni- 
tarily sweeping the air, angrily and utterly refusing to be 
convinced. He finished by saying, in strangely measured, 
sarcastic cadences,—‘ It may—be perfectly—credible—to you 
-—that I am entirely—devoid of sense ;’ and then impatiently 
left the room. Mrs. Carlyle and I looked at each other in 
despair. Meanwhile he had betaken himself to the garden, 
to try to smoke off his irritation. I think I have seldom been 
more reverently affected and even humbled, than when, in 
about five or ten minutes, he again entered the room, frankly 
admitting his error, and expressing his great regret that he 
should have allowed himself to be so carried away. I have 
often thought of this sterling honesty and touching self-cor- 
rection in so great a man; and have lately remembered it 
in his behalf, while reading the similarly lasty outpourings 
of his feverishly troubled heart, which have been so unre- 
servedly published and so angrily criticised— 


No reckoning made, but set to his account 
With all their imperfections on Lis head. 
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In 1862 I married; and, mainly at Mrs. Carlyle’s instiga- 
tion, took the house, No. 6, next door to him, which was then 
falling vacant. We all thought this would prove a very 
convenient and pleasant arrangement ; but I soon found that 
it was a mistake, so far as I was concerned. Carlyle had 
become so accustomed to apply to me in every little difficulty, 
that, now that it could be done so conveniently, it grew to be a 
very serious tax upon my time, without giving me the satis- 
faction of feeling that it was at all of corresponding advantage 
to him. Mrs. Carlyle continued as sorrowfully and as kindly 
affectionate as ever ; but I felt more and more distinctly that 
I should never get nearer to himself by more frequent inter- 
course. On the contrary, his spirit of irritability and 
impatience became more frequent, and I have no doubt more 
unconscious on his part, the more outwardly familiar we 
became ; and I often had painful misgivings as to how far 
I was justified in thus giving way to him. But there was 
really no help for it, except by weakly leaving him the lurch, 
and deserting him in the midst of his difficulties. But 
the thought of Mrs. Carlyle’s deplorable position in such 
a case, would of itself have been enough to have prevented 
such a thing, even if my own spirit had broken down. From 
first to last my position with Carlyle was that of a friendly 
volunteer, anxious to render him all the help in my power: 
and I much doubt whether so long and so intimate a con- 
nection would have been possible on any other terms. But 
it must not be supposed that he allowed me to render 
all these services altogether for nothing. I have already 
mentioned the first cheque, and the very friendly way in 
which he insisted on my accepting it. After this there were 
several presents of £50, handed or posted to me, as occasion 
served, in a spirit of no less friendliness. At one time I even 
thought that our connection might possibly grow into some- 
thing like permanence : but it was not so ruled in our separate 
destinies, as the whole story and the sequel will sadly show. 

One consequence of my living so handy was, that there was 
not often any necessity for writing letters, which had now 
generally dwindled into—‘ Please come.’—‘ Come for amoment.’ 
‘Will you come to me To-morrow Morning as you pass.’— 
‘Dear Larkin,—Will you call this Evening, as you go home; 
there is some MS. to copy (very cramp in parts). T. C.’— 
‘Dear Larkin,—Could you copy me the Inclosed (readable to 
you) before, or by, 10 o’clock to-night? Yours always. T. C.’ 
Once he handed mea circular which he had received from the 
London Library, asking for the return of Strauss’s ‘ Life of 
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Jesus,’ which, by some mistake, had got entered to him. He 
asked me to call, the first time I was passing, and explain 
that he had never had, or seen the book. Upon looking at 
the circular, which I brought away with me, I found that he 
had written in blue pencil—‘ Please don’t trouble me about 
this Book any more! I never had it, never saw it (nor wished 
to see it, nor shall wish), your Copy or another.—T. C.’ With 
which emphatic ‘ shaking the dust off his feet’ I heartily con- 
curred, and still concur. 

My poor story is now approaching its conclusion, and I will 
try to sum up what remains to be said in as few words as 
possible. Carlyle has told us of the serious accident which 
happened to his Wife, on her returning home one evening in 
1863. I recollect that evening perfectly, and also the scene 
of helpless misery which in a few words he so distinctly pho- 
tographs. But ‘the eye only sees what it brings the means 
of seeing ;’ and he little thought it was his own presence 
which had suddenly produced the collapse which struck him 
so painfully. ‘To make the picture which thus fixed itself on 
his memory intelligible, it will be necessary to explain, or 
perhaps, as he would say, ‘to reiterate,’ that few men have 
been constitutionally less able to cope with unexpected diffi- 
culties than he was. In any case of confusion or embarrass- 
ment, it was sheer misery to have him even standing by and 
looking on; his own irritable impatience was at once so con- 
tagious and sodepressing. It was a constant struggle on Mrs. 
Carlyle’s part, either to keep him out of the way, or to take 
the opportunity of his being away from home, to effect any 
changes which might have become necessary; and this as 
much for his own sake as for hers. On the evening in 
question, I was sitting quietly at home, when I heard a gentle 
rap at the door ; and was informed that Mrs. Carlyle’s servant 
wished to speak to me. She told me that Mrs. Carlyle had 
just been brought home in a cab, seriously hurt by a fall, and 
begged I would come in at once. I went instantly, and found 
her on a chair in the back room of the ground floor, evidently 
in great pain. As soon as she saw me, she said, ‘Oh, Mr. 
Larkin, do get me up into my own room before Mr. Carlyle © 
knows anything about it. He'll drive me mad if he comes in 
now!’ We at once consulted as to how we could best carry 
her up; when, just as we were about to do it, he entered, as 
he tells us, looking terribly shocked and even angry. I saw 
he was annoyed at my being there, instead of him; so I said 
as little as possible, helped him to carry her upstairs, and then 
left. On the following morning I called to inquire how she 
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was, and found she had given word that I was to be asked to 
yo up and see her. She was full of thanks, and told me it 
would be a great comfort to her if I would come up every 
morning for five minutes, as she knew she should often be 
wanting some little thing done ; and pleasantly added, ‘ It will 
be something to look forward to.’ In this way I carried into 
effect many little arrangements for her comfort, which she had 
thought over during the previous day. 

The second illness to which Carlyle refers was far more 
serious. She was decreasing in strength from day to day, and 
from week to week, and sinking into the saddest despondency 
and gloom of horror. I suppose no one who really watched 
her, ever thought to see her leave that bed alive. She herself 
had long given up all real hope. But one day she astonished 
me by telling me, she had made up her mind that if she must 
die, she might just as well die elsewhere as remain where she 
was, with nothing but the dreariest associations about her. 
She had consulted the doctors, and they had agreed that, with 
an invalid carriage, she might possibly still have strength to 
carry her as far as St. Leonards ; and that, in short, she was 
resolved to try, even if she died upon the road. She then 
said, that ‘as usual’ she must depend on me to help her. 
She had arranged everything. An invalid carriage was to 
drive up to the door. She was to be lifted into it on a couch. 
The carriage would then drive to the station, where it would 
be placed on a kind of truck, and she would thus be taken 
from door to door, without any further exertion on her part. 
All she wanted me to undertake was, when all was ready, to 
carry her downstairs in my arms, and lay her upon the couch ; 
the attendants would then lift her into the carriage. But, she 
added despairingly, ‘This time, I have insisted on Carlyle 
keeping out of the way till I am safe in the carriage. I don’t 
think you’ll find me very heavy.’ I was there at the time 
agreed, and carried her down as easily as if she had been a 
child of twelve years old. I was literally appalled at the 
shadow to which she had become reduced. After laying her 
gently upon the couch, I went to the front door to see that 
the carriage was ready to receive her; when I was still more 
shocked at the hideous receptacle to which she was, all un- 
suspectingly, about to be consigned ; far more like a ‘ hearse,’ 
as Carlyle calls it, than a carriage; into which the living 
corpse was to be slid feet first, through a small door behind! 
I saw at a glance the whole horror of the thing, as it would 
strike her; but it was too late to interfere, for she was already 
being carried from the house. I shall never forget the agony 
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of the stifled shriek which she could not suppress, as they 
lifted and pushed her in; or the look on her face when she 
was in, as I stood at the side-door trying to cheer her. I do 
not know whether such cruelties are still practised on helpless 
invalids in the name of mercy, but I earnestly hope not. As 
soon as she had suftliciently recovered herself, Carlyle (who 
was not before present, as he afterwards imagined) was sent 
for; and I bade her good-bye, deeply feeling that it was the 
last poor service I should ever render her. But the end was 
not yet; for, after many months of suffering, she came back 
to us seemingly almost herself again. 

During their stay at St. Leonards, I received the two 
following short letters from Carlyle, which may be interesting. 


St. Leonards, 29 May, 1864. 

Dear Larkin,— Your parcel came, perfect, yesterday at 3 p.m. ;—carriage 
Ish¢ + 2d. for porterage (1: 2d. in all; a most cheap accommodation,— 
thanks to you withal). 

Robson has sent me a heap of Proof-matter ; but no part of those un- 
blessed Two Sheets,—without which I cannot stirfrom the spot. Sad to 
say!— Iam writing to him again, to be instant about it. So you need 
not call. 

We are doing tolerably well here,—our Patient, I do think, slowly re- 
covering; I too trying to work, tho’ under the above eatangling cir- 
cumstances. The weather is cool, clear, summer-like ; highways whirling 
with insupportable dust; but in the country lanes there is beautiful 
viding,—so silent, clean, amid seas of verdure; and the prettiest little 
Hamlets of Old English type I have seen for many a year. Nothing to 
object to, except the excessive steepness, and the perpetual changing of 
level; but that also hasits advantages. With kind regards.—Yours always, 

T. CARLYLE, 


St. Leonards, 23 Junc, 1864. 
Dear Larxin,—We are not very flourishing here ; my poor Wife being 
in a sleepless way again, for a couple of weeks past (tho’ with less of 
pain than formerly), and is at present in great suffering from that cause. 
Are you doing anything at the Maps? Torgau is off in a complete state, 
this evening; and ail the ‘ Battles’ (some 7 or 8 of them unmapped yet, 
I think ?) are ready for you. I am fighting as if for life to get forward! 
Yours always, 
T. CARLYLE. 
Two days after I had a letter from Mrs. Carlyle, but not in 
her own handwriting, only dictated and feebly signed by her, 
asking me to look for a small box and send it to her: a letter 
evidently dictated in great depression of heart, in which she 
says—‘I think you must curse the day you wrote that first 
letter to Carlyle, which brought you into never ending trouble 
with us. . . . Every emotion, even one of gladness, brings on 
my torture: a fine state of nerves to front such a world as this 
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in. Kind regards to your Wife. Ever affectionately yours, 
JANE CARLYLE. 

Soon after this they left St. Leonards. Mrs. Carlyle spent 
a few weeks in Scotland, and then returned to Chelsea, where 
Carlyle was now at work again. Towards the end of the same 
year we removed to Camden Town. I was still struggling 
hard to keep up with Carlyle’s actual requirements, and 
generally succeeded, although he was constantly worrying 
both himself and me with fretful anticipations of failure, of 
which the following note will give some indication— 


Chelsea, 9 Feb., 1865. 
Dear Larxin,—Everything now waits on you; I hope there will be no 
delay! More especially as I am to leave Town ‘on the 20th’ (Monday 
come a week),—which was appointed as Publication Day. The Indexes, 
as you have long understood, are to go all into one. Some corrections (I 
think, mainly in regard to Voll. 1& 2) are marked in my Copy here; 
you had better call, and copy them off, some morning while still in time. 
Silberberg ought to go intoyour ultimate map; Gross Tinz, I conclude, 
you have put in;—perhaps Silberberg too (n*. of Glatz, s‘. of Schweidnitz): 
if so, allright. Kuusler or big Atlas of Plans belongs to Lord de Grey, 
Carlton Terrace, (or Garden? near by Marlboro’ House): clean them as 
much as you can, and tie them together for delivery (cannot be too soon, 
after so many years exile !)— ; 
I do not recollect that I had anything more to indicate, at present. I 
«depend on you for exactitude and despatch.—Yours sincerely, 
T. CARLYLE. 


Perhaps my toughest struggle, so far as limited time and 
sheer push of hard work were concerned, was that fusing 
together of the separate indexes into one, as above referred to. 
There had been an index to the first two volumes, another to 
the third, and another to the fourth; and now there was the 
manuscript index to the fifth and sixth volumes, which was 
necessarily only partially completed, with the completion of the 
work itself. All these separate indexes had now to be taken 
to pieces in detail, and carefully re-arranged into one general 
index, making seventy-three pages in the original edition. 
Everything was now ready for publication but this; and 
‘Carlyle had not the slightest idea of the amount of actual 
labour it involved. My Wife and I worked at it together, 
night after night, till one and two inthe morning, as we never 
worked before or since; and yet he got more impatient with 
me about it than he had ever been before. Besides this, he 
took a sudden panic about those large Atlases belonging to 
Lord de Grey. In the note of February 9th, he had thought 
it necessary to remind me that he depended on me ‘ for exacti- 
tude and dispatch ;’ and, being determined that, so far as I 
could help it, he should have no just reason to complain, I 
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kept close to the essential work, thinking Lord de Grey could 
well afford to wait till I was out of the wood. Great then was 


my surprise and annoyance, when Mrs. Carlyle one day drove 


up in her brougham, wearied and vexed, and informed me that 
he had been imagining all sorts of disasters about them; and 
that, if they were not already returned, she was to bring them 
away with her, and return them herself. Altogether, I had 
evidently got more than I could well bear with, or patiently 
contain; and, at last, the cup ran over. I think it was when | 
announced to him that the last stroke was faithfully completed, 
that I gave vent to my pent-up feelings. Ihave no recollection 
of the actual words I wrote to him. But I know it was a 
rather longish letter ; that I first expressed my regret for the 
absolutely unavoidable delay which had occurred; and then 
reminded him how I had originally volunteered to do the 
summaries and indexes, in which work I had been thoroughly 
interested, and always found my own profit; how my work 
had gradually extended to difficult copying, in which I was 
also interested; and how finally it had drawn me into maps 
and battle-plans, which had been work so utterly irksome and 
abhorrent to me, that I had only compelled myself to it out 
of personal loyalty to himself; and I wound up by saying, 
that nothing short of ‘Dr. Francia’s Gallows’ could ever 
induce me to gothrough the likeagain! It was a foolish sort 
of triumph at the best, that of telling what is often foolishly 
called ‘a bit of one’s mind ;’ and, if I had been only a little 
stronger, I should never have indulgedin it. We hardly ever 
succeed in such cases ; but generally only lay the foundation 
of further misunderstanding. God knows whether I did good 
or harm. But I recollect the feeling of relief to my own con- 
science, as I fancied it, with which I grimly posted that letter. 
I took the earliest opportunity of calling on him again in the 
usual way, to let him see that I was as loyal at heart as ever, 
notwithstanding my fine spirit of independence! When I 
entered his study, he met me very much as usual, but I could 
both see and feel that he was greatly hurt ; and when I looked 
in at the drawing-room, Mrs. Carlyle received me with wide- _ 
open eyes of astonishment; which might have meant—‘ Et tu, 
Brute!’ or might only have meant—‘ Are my forebodings at 
last fulfilled?’ Whatever it may have really included, in 
the hidden depths of her own heart,—what she meant to express 
was, simple astonishment; and she perfectly succeeded. 

At last, to the inexpressible relief of all concerned, the index 
was not merely completed, but printed; and the last volumes 
of Frederick were published, Carlyle being then away from 
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town on a visit. Soon after his return, I received the following 
brief letter of thanks, which (notwithstanding the comparatively 


stinted, and perhaps slightly injured tone of it), considering 


all the irritations we had struggled through together, I now 
prize as highly as any letter he wrote to me. This, at least, 
was written with clear consciousness of the distance which 
hopelessly separated us. 

Chelsea, 13 April, 1865. 

Deak Larkiy,—We are got home from the Country ; and I have at length 
got sight of the Book in its complete state, and have been looking over it 
hither and thither—youwr part of it as well, tho’ not yet with critical 
eye. The Plans &c. are very neat and pretty, so much I can testify; nor 
do I hitherto see above one or two even slight points on which I could 
have advised alteration, had there been the freést chance for it. 

I am very sensible of the great pains you took, the true wish you have 
had all along (even in your own confusions and distresses) to be helpful to 
me; and your loyalty in this sore Enterprise from first to last is a thing I 
shall always remember. Let us be thankful we have seen the end of it; 
Te one time, and indeed more times than one, seemed almost des- 

erate 
* I enclose you a cheque,—crossed so that nobody can steal it ; and need 
not add that if I can ever help you in any honest purpose I gladly will. 
And so, with my best wishes to Mrs. Larkin and you, and the kindest 
auguries I can form, I remain,—Yours sincerely always, 
T. CarLyLe. 

After the completion of the general index—having faith- 
fully struggled with him, almost with my life in my hands, 
through what Mrs. Carlyle well called ‘the Valley of the 
Shadow of Frederick’—I considered my long apprenticeship 
to Carlyle fairly and honourably ended. There were many 
little friendly services which I still continued to render. 
Perhaps for some time I was there almost as frequently as 
before; and certainly we never afterwards met in any other 
spirit than that of the friendliest cordiality. But in 1866 
Mrs. Carlyle died; and Carlyle’s life seemed to have suddenly 
become altogether downcast, haggard, and motiveless. I little 
knew then the helpless, hopeless, ‘late remorse of love,’ which 
was almost breaking his. heart; and still less could I have 
realized that he and his really loved Wife had been living 
side by side for so many years, and he as unconscious as 
the inaccessible rocks of the misery that very unconsciousness 
was daily and hourly inflicting. Those bitter outpourings 
of his troubled soul, now so tragically exposed to the public 
gaze, are to me unspeakably the saddest bits of writing 
I ever read. Surely such a self-revelation was never before 
wrung from a tortured heart. The proudest, strongest, most 
reticent of intellects, by a strange Nemesis, has-been fated 
to confess its own infirmities and tragic insufficiency, as if 
NO. CXLVII. 6 
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with the passionate recklessness of a fretful child. And yet, 
so utterly did the haggard nightmare afterwards depart from 
his conscious thought, that he did not even recollect that he 
had written anything about Irving, whom he really loved as 
a brother. My own conviction is, that when he, long after 
they were written, gave permission to publish with wise dis- 
crimination his crude and unpruned reminiscences, what he 
recollected and chiefly, if not wholly, thought of, was his 
heart-broken confession of his lost Wife’s unrequited, and till 
then unheeded life-devotion to himself, so unworthy of it as 
he then penitently felt. ‘Never,’ he writes, as if with trem- 
bling hand, ‘Never in my pretended superior kind of life, 
have I done, for love of any creature, so supreme a kind of 
thing.’—‘ God pity and forgive me.’—And again, ‘ Weak little 
darling, thy sleep is now unbroken; still and serene in the 
eternities (as the Most High God has ordered for us), and 
nobody more in this world will wake for my wakefulness.’-— 
‘I have sometimes thought this dreadful unexpected stroke 
might perhaps be providential withal upon me; and that 
there lay some little work to do, under changed conditions, 
before I died. God enable me, if so; God knows.’—‘ The 
Will of the Supreme shall be accomplished. Amen.’ 

Those strangely photographic reminiscences, with all their 
unsightly spots and blotches, were real pictures which passed 
before him in his lonely chamber of distorted horrors: and 
he never afterwards looked at them, either to remove their 
blemishes, or even to make them consistent with each other. 
Witness the two pictures of Lady William Russell, pages 205 
and 292; in one of which, sketched in some calmer mood, he 
gratefully testifies that she really loved his Wife ‘like a 
daughter ;’ and yet, in a former morose blurring of his own 
despondency, he could speak of the same kind friend as think- 
ing no more of her than of ‘a sweet orange, which has dropped 
from one’s hand into the dust!’ They are palpably the same 
picture, seen only in different lights; and the light in which 
at different times it was seen by him, was such fitful light 
as his own stricken heart at the moment afforded. I have a 
right to be heard in this matter; for I am among the slaugh- ° 
tered innocents: a standing spectacle of assiduous helplessness! 
Was ever a brief ‘ &c., &e.’ made to express so much? Byron’s 
* Hail Muse, &c.!’ was a trifle to it. But it is ‘ill jesting with 
a sair heart.’ Many similar, and far more serious inconsis- 
tencies with his former, and, thank God, his later self, have 
been, and doubtless will be, from time to time pointed out; 
as, in simple justice, they should and must. But imagine 
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any one, or any number of us, man or woman, to become 
thus suddenly alive to owr own hidden ‘ chamber of horrors; ’ 
to have the cloak and shield of reticence and of forgetfulness 
suddenly snatched from us; and ourelves, in the feverish 
irritation of some unlooked-for agony, driven to find a frenzied 
relief in laying bare all the grudgings, discontents, ingrati- 
tudes, sore sensitiveness, and other besetting infirmities of 
our whole past life, against which perhaps that whole life 
had been an inward warfare. How do we suppose the best 
and purest of us would look, in the darkness of that awful 
light ? In the presence of even such an apocalypse of misery, 
what, with any honesty of heart, dare the stoutest of us do, 
but cover each his own head with ashes, and sorrowfully 
recall the divine words of warning and compassion, ‘ Let him 
that is without sin cast the first stone!’ Even those who have 
cruellest reason to feel hurt, may charitably remember, for 
their own comfort and in his behalf, that his whole life at that 
time was, not merely an inconsistency with itself, but—for a 
brief, awful, fated interregnum—almost a moral wreck: ‘a 
noble wreck in ruinous perfection!’ Let us who are as yet 
more happily placed, try to see those sad pictures, thus 
distorted in a glare of misery, with other and kindlier eyes; 
and, above all, in the name of our common, erring humanity, 
let us try to judge, not irreverently, of the self-revealed incon- 
sistencies and tragic shortcomings of the greatest amongst us, 
thus stricken of God, for his own sake and for ours. 

The year following the actual writing of the Reminiscences, 
Carlyle sent me a copy of ‘ Shooting Niagara: and After ?’ to- 
gether with the following kindly little note, which it is very 
pleasant to me now to remember, and to be able to conclude 
with. 

Chelsea, 3 Oct., 1867. 

Dear Larxry,—Along with this you receive a thing called ‘ Niagara,’ 
most part of which you have probably seen before :—nor is that by any 
means the principal point of my message. 

Tam again in want of you fora little bit of ingenious service, or at 
least counsel; and beg you to call here as soon as youcan. Every day 


till about 3 p.m. I am at home ;—come, and I will not detain you many 
minutes.—Yours ever truly, T. CARLYLE. 


I suppose the pamphlet thus referred to was almost the last 
thing he ever wrote; and I have always looked upon it—not- 
withstanding its innumerable half-truths, and its sometimes 
perverse misreading of character—as the wisest bit of solemn 
warning and practical advice even he has given to us asa 
Nation. But it is not my purpose even to attempt to offer an 
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estimate of his value to us, as an inspirer to earnest effort, or 
as a teacher and witness of important social truths. I have 
told the story of our intimate personal connection as simply, 
as frankly, and as faithfully as Iam able; and I trust that no 
one will rise from its perusal, without feeling that he has 
learnt to know Carlyle better for it, both in his touching 
human infirmities and in his almost more than human per- 
sistence and strength. Inever thought that I could have told 
the sad story at all, until I read his own confessions. He it 
was who thus showed me what I could do, and how it could 
best be done, in truest reverence for his memory, and in faith- 
fulness to those higher social truths, now everywhere strug- 
gling towards utterance, to which his faithfully earnest life- 
work was but the herald and the appointed precursor. To 
conclude, in his own emphatic words, ‘A very great ‘‘ work,” 
surely, is going on in these days—has been begun, and is 
silently proceeding, and cannot easily stop, under all the 
flying dungheaps of this new ‘‘ Battle of the Giants” . . . no 
less a ‘‘ work” than that of restoring Gop and whatever was 
God-like in the recorded doings of Mankind. Actually this, if 
you understand it well.’ . . . ‘For England, too, has, and will 
continue to have, a History that is Divine ; an Eternal Provi-_ 
dence presiding over every step of it, now in sunshine and 
soft tones, now in thunder and in storm.’—‘ Who will lead us’ 
to the golden mountain tops, where dwell the Spirits of the 
Dawn ?’ ; HENRY LARKIN. 


Art. III.—New Policy of the Vatican. 


Italiani, operiamo! Ne evoluzione ne reazione. Napoli. 1880. 
Italians, let us set to work ! Neither Evolution, nor Leaction. 


Naples. 1880. 


To those who watch the movements of European polities 
with a view to the indications they afford of the direction in 
which the great currents of civilization are tending, rather . 
than for the sake of the immediate effects of the moves on the 
great chess-board, there is at the present day no more inte- 
resting or instructive subject of study than the struggle for 
life which the great institution of the papacy is making. I 
do not mean by the use of this phrase to intimate any opinion 
that the Papacy is, or is nearly, at its last gasp. Though 
such is the opinion of many persons, whose judgment is 
entitled to much weight, I am unable to share it. That great 
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oak, which once overshadowed all Christendom, needed the slow 
growth of many centuries to reach the fulness of its strength 
and greatness, and its decay will be proportionately slow, and 
its fall the work of centuries. Nevertheless, the conditions of 
its present existence are those of a struggle for life. It is true 
that, during the whole of the past, those ages when the 
Church was most markedly a Church militant were the ages 
of prosperity and growth; and the ages when it appeared to 
have least necessity for contest were those during which the 
causes of its fall were silently and imperceptibly maturing 
themselves, But however the tide of battle may have tempo- 
rarily ebbed and flowed during the former epoch, the fight 
was very evidently in its general outcome a winning one, 
whereas it is now as evidently a losing one. 

Of course the nature of the general world-currents, which 
seem, as far as the future can be read, to be menacing 
Romanism with destruction, is far too notorious for there to 
be either interest or advantage in any attempt to recapitulate 
the evidences of them. And any examination of the proba- 
bilities of the future, based on considerations of the require- 
ments of human nature and the progress of civilization, would 
be a very much larger subject than the present writer has 
any pretension to treat in this article. Itis his less ambitious 
purpose merely to give the reader an account in outline of the 
most recent episodes of the contest in that part of the battle- 
field which is still, as it always has been, the head-quarters 
of the Papacy. 

When the tremendous catastrophe, which was consummated 
by the entry of the Italian troops into Rome through the 
breach in the wall at the Porta Pia, stunned the Pontiff and 
his brethren of the Sacred College with dismay and conster- 
nation, the first policy that suggested itself to them was to 
meet the ruin as a hedgehog meets the attack of his enemies. 
Turning all its prickly surface outwards to the world, 
assuming absolute immobility and affecting absolute impotence, 
the Vatican adopted a policy of pessimism, which its rulers 
thought must needs cause somebody to interfere in its favour. 
It miscalculated the degree of its necessity to the world. It 
thought that if the fatal nature of the wrong which had been 
done to it could be by its own attitude made sufticiently patent 
to mankind, somebody would come to its assistance. But the 
world had gone further astray from its old ways than Pius the 
. Ninth wotted of ; and nobody came to help him. Such a dis- 
appointment ought to have taught the Holy See many things. 
But the lessons with which it was fraught were of too dis- 
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agreeable a nature, and implied too radical and sudden a 
change in the maxims which had hitherto ruled the conduct 
of the Roman Curia, for men of the intellectual and moral 
calibre of Pius the Ninth and those around him to accept or 
profit by them. Pius learned nothing. And the attitude of 
political sulkiness was maintained to the uttermost during the 
remainder of his life. ‘The Revolution ’—by which is meant 
in the language of the Roman Curia the entire body of all 
those modes of thought, and of that current of events, which 
has brought to pass the present condition of society in all the 
countries of the continent—was in their eyes an accursed thing, 
and it was not for the Church to defile herself by touching it. 
The Pope shut himself up in the Vatican, and cried aloud 
wi et orbi the unblushing falsehood that he was held a 
prisoner there—a falsehood the Nemesis of which is very 
cruelly visiting the present Pontiff. It was determined that 
the Vatican, the Curia, the Church and all its adherents, 
should absolutely ignore the new political constitution to which 
Rome and the late temporal dominions of the Pontiff were 
subjected. Ne clettori, ne eletti / was the formula in which this 
determination was expressed. We will be neither electors 
nor the elected of electors! We will have nothing to do with 
- you! We will not, in any way, that we can possibly help, 
recognize the existence of l’ Italia legale—the Italy of the 
Government de jfucto—as it was, and is, the fashion of all 
clerical speakers and organs of the press to eall the existing 
constitution of the country under the monarchy of the House 
of Savoy. 

And to this policy of abstention the clerical party unflinch- 
ingly adhered as long as Pius the Ninth lived. 

Before his death, however, there had been one or two very 
remarkable indications that such a policy did not approve 
itself to all those whose position in the Church, and whose 
reputation for ability and high character, were such as might 
well recommend their opinions to the serious consideration of 
the Holy Father, and his brethren of the Sacred College. 
Father Curci, of the company of Jesus, had before the death . 
of Pius published, separately from the large work to which 
it was originally prefixed, the Preface which occasioned so 
extraordinary a sensation in the Church, and made, one may 
say, even an epoch in contemporary Church history. The 
opinions expressed in that work were so violently opposed to 
the received ideas of the Vatican as to insure the disgrace 
of the author. This is not the place to attempt a detailed 
account of the remarkable pages in question. But the general 
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gist of Father Curci’s ideas may be stated in a few words. 
While maintaining that the temporal power of the Papacy 
had been assigned to it by the Providence of the Almighty, 
and had been, and would be still if it existed, a blessing and 
an advantage for mankind, he asserted that no scriptural 
promise exists on which any hope of its restoration can be 
founded ; that if by Divine Providence it had been given, i5 
had by the same all-wise Power been taken away, certainly ~ 
to the disadvantage, probably for the chastisement, of the lay 
world, but by no means certainly to the disadvantage of the 
Church, though perhaps as a chastisement for its short- 
comings also. He urges on the consideration of the rulers 
of the Church, the uselessness of directing their efforts to 
the recovery of this temporal dominion, and the urgency of 
exerting them to the utmost for the extension of the spiritual 
influences of the Church. He shows the inefficacy of that 
attitude of abstention which the Church has adopted to this 
all-important end, and the necessity of using to the best ad- 
vantage such means as the existing constitution of the body 
politic yet left in their power for the attainment of it. 

Of course the audacious author incurred the severe dis- 
pleasure of the Pontiff, of the Sacred College, and of his own 
society. It is not necessary here to recount the incidents of 
the persecution to which Father Curci was subjected, or those 
which attended his restoration to the good graces of the 
Vatican, on the accession of the present Pontiff. It may be 
remarked, however, that that restoration was one of the most 
significant of many unmistakable indications, that with the 
elevation of Cardinal Pecci to the seat of Peter an entirely 
new spirit had entered the Vatican. 

Few readers probably are unaware that the members of the 
Sacred College, the cardinals, are in theory the counsellors of 
the Pontiff. And most of them probably are as little ignorant 
that this theory has but little corresponded with the practice 
of the papacy in modern times. Pius the Ninth especially 
was essentially an autocrat. None of his cardinals ever 
attempted to dispute his opinion or to manifest one of their 
own. But there is little reason to suppose that any opinions 
prevailed to any extent in the Sacred College of a nature 
opposed to those held by the Pontiff, especially during the 
latter period of his incumbency. During a reign extending 
to the unprecedented length of thirty-one years he had of 
course filled, almost in its entirety, the Sacred College, and 
equally of course had filled it with men after his own heart. 
And it will be seen at once that the successor of a Pontiff 
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whose reign has been thus remarkable, must needs, unless 
indeed he be disposed to continue in all respects the policy of 
his predecessor, come to his task under peculiar difticulties. 
In most cases during the long history of the papacy, the 
Sacred College at the demise of a Pope has been divided into 
two or more sections, generally marked by strong enmities 
and rivalries, consisting of the ‘creatures’ of the two or 
three or more previous Pontiffs, who have created them. At 
the death of Pius the Ninth all the College, with the exception 
of Cardinal Schwarzenberg and one or two others, consisted 
of his creatures. 

Under these circumstances, the first act of the new Pontiff, 
if it was one eminently characteristic of a man animated 
solely by a single-hearted desire to do his duty in the arduous 
position to which God had called him in a spirit of truthful- 
ness and fidelity to the better theories of the Church, was 
humanly speaking scarcely a prudent one. He called to- 
gether the members of the Sacred College, and reminding 
them of the nature and duties of their position in the Church, 
announced his intention of governing it by the means and 
with the aid of their counsels. The result has been that his 
path from that time to the present moment has been one of 
almost insuperable difticulties—of difficulties, at all events, so 
great as to have availed to render many of his wishes and 
designs for the amelioration of the position of the papacy 
and of the Church inoperative. 

One of his first cares concerned the simple and very 
necessary, but not for that reason the more easy, object of 
economy in the administration of the world of the Vatican 
itself. Abuses of all sorts existed, and had existed there for 
many years past. ‘Take one little specimen of what was in 
one shape or another going on in every part of the vast 
administration. The officers of the Dataria, the department 
through which pass all dispensations, permissions, and the 
like, always received all fees, which by immemorial custom 
are large and many, in gold, while they accounted for them 
to the pontifical treasury as though they had been paid in 
paper! thus pocketing from ten to twelve per cent. on the © 
amount. 

Again, though the Pope declared himself a prisoner unable 
to leave the Vatican, all the horses and all the state carriages 
of his time of kingship were maintained in the stables and 
coach-houses, together with a whole staff of superior and 
inferior officials for the care of them. The Vatican had become 
a veritable nest of parasites. Sundry cardinals occupied suites 
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of apartments there, while the families of grooms, sweepers, 
and servants of all sorts had obtained abusive possession of 
whole streets of dwellings. Leo the Thirteenth unflinchingly 
suppressed all these abuses; with the creation of how great 
an amount of enmity and anger in high quarters and in low 
quarters may be readily imagined. 

But it very soon became evident that the new Pontiff was 
bent on far more serious departure from the path of his 
predecessor. And the opposition to his ideas became more 
serious also. It is well known that Pius the Ninth—at all 
events during the latter part of his pontificate—was surrounded 
by Jesuits, and in accordance with the accustomed policy 
of the company, was led to imagine that he was ruling auto- 
cratically, while in truth he was being used as their puppet. 
Giovanni Mastai was a man admirably adapted by his faults 
and weaknesses to play that part. Possessed of a very limited 
intelligence, but of boundless vanity, and having that theatrical 
turn of mind which delights in representation and semblance, 
he was easily satisfied with the worship of all around him, 
accorded not, as he imagined, for the sake of what he did, but 
on account of what he abstained from doing. Never was there 
a& man more open to flattery, nor one less delicate in appre- 
ciating the flavour of what was offered him. The policy then 
of Pius the Ninth had been the policy of the Jesuits. And 
from the first manifestation of Leo the Thirteenth’s disposition 
to modify that policy, he has had to contend not only with the 
opposition of the majority of the Sacred College, but with that 
of the fathers of the company. 

One of the most marked features of that modification of the 
policy of the Vatican, as it existed under Pius the Ninth, which 
has been inaugurated by the new Pontiff, is the conciliatory 
attitude which has been assumed towards the civil power in 
every country, and in all the cases, unhappily but too numerous, 
in which disputes and difficulties have arisen between it and 
the pretensions of the Church. As regards Germany and the 
great war of the Kulturkampf, the well-known habit of the Pope’s 
great adversary to make use of the daily press has succeeded 
in preventing the public of Europe generally from knowing to 
what lengths the papacy has pushed a conciliatory spirit in 
dealing with it. ‘his will, like other things of the sort, be 
known some day, and probably at no distant one. For it is 
likely that the Holy See may so far abandon its old habits 
and traditions, and so far adopt the lay diplomatic fashions of 
recent times, as to publish documents inits turn. The simple 
truth, as regards especially the later phases of the negotia- 
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tions between the disputing parties, is that Prince Bismarck 
has sought by a judicious mingling of promises and threats 
with regard to the execution of the famous May laws to induce 
the Pope to exercise his authority over the Catholic deputies 
of the Prussian Centre, for purposes essential to the 
Chancellor’s policy. And he has failed in this attempt partly 
from the Pontiff’s determination not to exercise his spiritual 
authority for purposes which appear to him to have partially 
at least no connection with religion; but partly also from a 
cause which it is very interesting to note in the present phase 
of the relations between Church and State in sundry countries. 
It is simply that the German deputies, however Catholic they 
may profess themselves to be, are by no means disposed to obey 
the behest of the Pontiff in any matter connected with their 
votes in the legislative chamber. ‘ A word from the Pope,’ said 
Bismarck the other day, ‘ and all this opposition to my wishes 
and endeavours would cease!’ It is very difficult to believe 
that the Chancellor really thinks that. But in any case, if he 
does think so, he is entirely mistaken. 

With regard to the yet more unfortunate case of the recent 
collision between the Belgian episcopacy and the government 
of that country, the facts are still more ominously indicative 
of the decay of that perfect discipline which has in past times 
formed the main source of the strength of the Church. If, in 
addition to the other many difficulties and dangers which 
surround it, that ancient fabric be indeed found to have 
become in these latter days a house divided against itself, the 
future duration of its active life will assuredly not be long. 
It has been seen in Germany that the Pontiff has been 
unable to influence the lay members of his flock. But in 
Belgium it has become patent to all the world that the bishops 
have disobeyed him and set his wishes and counsels at naught. 
In Germany also indeed it is no secret to those who are in any 
degree acquainted with the interior life of the Vatican, that 
the Holy Father has met with very stiffnecked opposition from 
certain members of the German episcopal body. In this case 
the fact has not been made notorious to the outer world. But 
in Belgium not only have several of the bishops acted in direct 
contravention of the earnest counsels and directions of the 
Vatican, but have so conducted themselves as to have caused 
serious misunderstanding, and almost to have caused a breach 
of relations between the Vatican and the Belgian government ; 
to have cast a doubt, not justifiable by the true facts of the 
case, on the consistency and good faith of the Holy Father ; 
and to have traitorously betrayed to the outside world the 
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divisions and discrepancies which threaten to destroy the force 
of an institution whose boasted unity constitutes its main 
strength.* 

The recent difficulties between the Holy See and the French 
government have been brought so prominently befare the 
world, that it is unnecessary to do more than allude to them 
as another of the causes which have rendered the path of the 
Pontiff a peculiarly thorny one. But it may not be equally 
well known to the generality of readers that these difficulties 
also have been a source of enmity and opposition from those 
of his own household. The Pope’s policy on this subject may 
be very briefly and simply stated. While absolutely refusing 
to yield to the representations of the French Ambassador at 
the Vatican, so far as to consent to utter one authoritative 
word of a nature calculated to facilitate the execution by the 
French government of the decrees of the Ferry law, he has 
been equally firm in refusing to take any step that could have 
the effect of bringing the Holy See into collision with that 
government ; and in reply to numerous applications by, and 
on behalf of, the threatened corporations, he has, while de- 
clining to forbid them to avail themselves of any legal means 
of resistance they may have, or may think they have, con- 
sistently counselled calmness and moderation. And many 
among those who surround him have been very strongly of 
opinion that more might have been done for the menaced 
religious corporations, and that conciliation towards the civil 
government has been pushed to an extent unduly prejudicial 
to the interests of the Church. 

In Switzerland, again, the consistently conciliatory policy of 
the Pontiff throughout the course of the negotiations, which 
the differences between the episcopacy and the civil powers 
have rendered necessary, has seemed to the same objecting 
critics far too yielding, and the concessions prompted by it 
excessive. 

It may be very easily understood that all these incidents, 
this consistent and strongly accentuated policy of conciliation, 
have been a perpetual cause of discord and of opposition from 

* It may be observed that no special reference is intended to the incumbent, 
but not acting, Bishop of Tournay. Rome holds him to be insane; and it is 
scarcely possible that any other opinion can be maintained by those who have 
been cognisant of his conduct, and have read his published words, despite the 
assertions of the liberal party in Belgium. No doubt, as in many anotber case, 
Monseigneur Dumont’s mind is lucid enough upon subjects which do not touch his 
passions. But on the subject of his supersession in the administration of his 
diocese he is a madman. But would his madness have so exhibited itself, or 
would it have been permitted to afford a subject of scandal to the faithful, and — 
of amusement to the outside world, a quarter of a century ago? 
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a Sacred College, almost entirely filled by the creatures of the 
late Pope. It is well known, and indeed has already been in 
fact said, that the policy of Pius the Ninth was as diametri- 
cally the opposite of conciliatory as it is possible to conceive. 
But the extent to which the Holy See was almost prepared to 
carry this policy of irreconcilability is probably hardly known 
to the general reader—almost, because the rulers of the Church, 
letting ‘I dare not’ wait upon ‘I would,’ had not quite made 
up their minds to enter on the policy of purposely, energetic- 
ally, and consistently rendering the populations of Turope 
ungovernable by their existing rulers. This, as readers of 
Church history need not to be reminded, has been a favourite 
weapon, of the mode of using which the Church has on many 


occasions shown herself a perfect mistress. Butin the present - 


case there were difficulties in the way, which made the rulers 
of the Church pause. Were those classes, which might in 
the different countries of Europe have been found available 
for the purpose of compelling the civil government to come 
to terms with the Church, suiliciently Christian to give 
much hope that they could be brought to act as allies of 
the Church? This might well be doubted. And this doubt 
prevented the almost determination of the Jesuitizing portion 
of the Church to adopt the policy indicated from becoming an 
entire determination. 

Such was the temper of the Vatican when Pius the Ninth 
at last died. And such and so great was the change in that 
temper and policy on the accession of the new Pontiff. The 
detailed and intimate history of his pontificate thus far would 
show it to have been an unbroken continuance of uphill 
collar-work—a constant swimming against a strong stream of 
opposition. Leo XIII. has been accused, by those who share 
his views and purposes, of weakness and vacillation. Un- 
doubtedly he has vacillated, and still vacillates. Probably a 
man of more nerve, of stronger will, and, it may perhaps be 
added, of less scrupulously delicate conscience, might have 
fought the battle which the Pope has had to fight with more 
undeviating success. The ‘Old Catholic’ secession shocked 
the Church with a great alarm; and the threat of the possi- 
bility of his acts becoming a cause of schism was an ever- 
ready bugbear very terrible to the mind of the Pontiff, and 
has been on several occasions operative to cause him to 
— if not in his purposes, yet in carrying them into 
effect. 

It will be observed, however, that it is in the nature of 
things that a Pontiff’s hands should become strengthened, as 
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regards the world immediately around him, as the years of his 
pontificate increase. The Sacred College is a body of old 
men ; succession is rapid among them; and of course every 
creation of a new cardinal adds to the College a supporter of 
the new Pope and the new policy, as each death diminishes 
by one the party of the preceding policy and Pontiff. Of 
course this is not the case universally. There are exceptions 
to the latter statements, and even occasionally, under special 
circumstances, to the former. But these exceptions are very 
far from sufficient to prevent the certain progress of the 
reigning Pope in power as the years of his pontificate go on. 
To this may be added, in the case of Leo XIIL., the great good 
fortune he has had in securing the services as Secretary of 
State of such a man as Cardinal Nina, who to distinguished 
ability and high character joins a perfect community of views 
and opinions with his master.* 

And now it would seem that this inevitable increase in the 
strength of the Pontiff’s position has reached a point at which 
he feels himself able to initiate an innovation on the policy of 
his predecessor, greater than any hitherto attempted, much 
more calculated to arouse violent opposition from the. still 
powerful intransigente portion of the Sacred College, and the 
prelates of the Curia, and likely to lead to far more important 
results in the world which lies on the outside of the Vatican 
doors. For some time past it has been no secret to those who 
are at all acquainted with the interior life of the Vatican, that 
in Leo XIII.’s opinion the time has come when it would be 
well for the interests of the Church, and at the same time for 
those of Italy, that the formula, né eletti, né elettori, and the 
policy expressed by it, should be abandoned.t It is quite a 
matter of course—at least, it is readily understood to be so 
by those who know Rome and its ways—that this should be 
both privately and publicly denied in the most peremptory, 
explicit, and pertinacious manner. And it is in the power of 
the deniers to show that at a former period of his reign the 


* Since the above lines were written, Cardinal Nina, worn out by the unceasing 
struggle it behoved him to maintain against constant opposition of the most 
obstinate kind, has retired from the position of secretary, and has been succeeded 
by Cardinal Jacobini, of whom it may be said that while following the path and 
the policy of his old master and teacher Nina, he appears disposed to hold the 
reins, as is natural in a younger man, with a stronger hand. 

+ Whether it may still be said (12th June, 1881) that Leo XIII. is of opinion 
that the Catholics should go to the polls, may be doubtful. Certain it is that 
all those who have most built upon the expectation that he was on the point of 
expressing such a wish have been disappointed. His most recent utterances 
have been all the other way. Under what pressure this change has been brought 
about, it is not difficult to guess, 
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Pontiff did with regard to the question in hand pronounce a 
‘non expedit.’ But to this it is very sufficiently replied, that 
the phrase cited in itself implies the temporary nature of the 
opinion expressed by it. That which is ‘not expedient’ at one 
moment, and at a certain conjuncture, may well become ex- 
pedient at another. But it is also true that those of the 
Catholic party who are anxious that their party should take 
its part in the political life of the country, are unable to pro- 
duce any officially authoritative word of the Pontiff recalling 
his ‘non expedit,’ and ordering his faithful adherents to go to 
the polls and vote. And there is good reason for doubting 
whether the Holy Father will at any future time, at least 
under present circumstances, be induced to put forth any such 
word. Nevertheless, it may be asserted with the utmost con- 
fidence that no man of any party, at all conversant with the 
subject, doubts that it is the wish of the Holy Father that the 
policy of abstention should be at an end, and a policy of active 
struggle in the parliamentary arena initiated. 

Of course the unwillingness of the Holy Father to speak 
such a word is easily understood. In the first place, it would 
have to be spoken in the teeth of the most evident opposition 
from many of those whom the Pope deems himself bound 
to consider as the appointed counsellors of the Church. But 
there is also another reason of a purely political nature. 
What the result of a determination on the part of the Catholics 
to vote at the poliing places at the next general election may 
be no man can say. ‘here are many reasons which make it 
a very specially dark problem. And of course the Vatican is 
unwilling to become the public authorizer and promoter of a 
step which may issue in a disastrous failure. Nevertheless, 
immediately previous to the recent general elections (May, 
1880), it was all but decided in the Vatican that the word so 
much desired by a large number of its adherents should be 
spoken. Indeed, the public and official utterance of it was 
only prevented by the exhibition of such violence of opposition 
as the presence-chamber of a Pope has rarely witnessed. 
Remonstrances, arguments, denunciations, prophetic menaces, 
entreaties, prostrations, tears even, formed portions of the © 
weapons which were brought to bear upon the Holy Father, 
to induce him to rescind his determination. And they pre- 
vailed. Hence those who are well aware that their opinions 
are shared by the Pontiff accuse him of vacillation. The 
reader perhaps, bearing in mind the responsibilities that 
weigh upon him, the tenderness of a conscience that recognizes 
the duty of giving due attention to the opinions of others, 
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especially of those appointed to be his counsellors, the mo- 
mentous nature of the issues at stake, and the uncertainty of 
the result of the step to be taken, will judge such vacillation 
leniently. 

There exists, however, an arena on which the Catholic 
party may have an opportunity of in some degree trying its 
strength and the efficaciousness of its discipline, before com- 
mitting itself to the experiment of the next general election. 
This is afforded by what are called in Italy the administrative 
elections ; that is, the elections of provincial and communal 
counsellors, to whom is confided the administration of the 
affairs of the provinces and communes. ‘Though, in point of 
fact, the share taken by the Catholics in these elections during 
the life-time of Pius the Ninth was very small, it was always 
understood that the prohibition which debarred all true 
Catholics from contributing in any way to the constitution of 
the government set up by the ‘ Usurper,’ did not extend to 
these administrative elections. And it is now intended that 
the whole force of the Catholic party shall be exerted on the 
next shortly coming occasion of these elections for provincial 
and communal counsellors. And great interest will attach to 
the effort, as in a measure indicating what the party may be 
able to accomplish on a more important arena.* 

But in the meantime it is becoming well understood among 
the Catholics, and admitted by many of the organs of liberal 
or anti-Catholic opinion, that the Catholic party is to go to the 
poll at the next general election, and to put out its whole 
strength in doing so. It seems, however, at the same time to 
be clear, that the Pontiff will not commit himself to any 
authoritative declaration that it is the duty of Catholics, as 
such, todo so. Circulars have been issued to all the bishops 
instructing them to take care, by means of the parish priests 
and of the Catholic associations, which exist in almost all parts 
of the country, that the names of all good Catholics entitled to 
vote at the administrative elections, or at those for deputies to 
the Chamber, be duly placed on the register. And of course 
this act alone is sufficient guarantee to all Catholics of the 
wishes of the Vatican on the subject. The attitude therefore 


* Since the words in the text were written, the administrative or municipal 
elections have been held in sundry cities of the Peninsula. In Rome the clericals 
have been largely successful, beating the ministerialists in great measure, and the 
radicals utterly. It is true that this suecess has been dué to a coalition between 
the constitutional ‘ moderates’ and the clericals, who by virtue of such coalition 
share the fourteen seats for which candidates were to be elected pretty equally 
between them. But this coalition itself, even more than the result of it, is a 
‘very pregnant sign of the times. 
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of the Pontiff is equivalent to saying, ‘Go to the polls and do 
your utmost to elect such men as all good Catholics would 
wish to see there. But do not ask me, as Pope, to interfere 
in a contest which is and ought to be on the outside of my 
sphere of action.’ 

And just at this conjuncture, when the wishes and opinions 
of the Holy Father and those of a large party of the Catholic 
laity have arrived, or are arriving, at the decision that the 
attitude of abstention is at last to be abandoned, that the 
Catholics are to bestir themselves in the political world, and 
that an effort is to be made at the next elections which, despite 
the newness of the Chamber just elected, will assuredly occur 
at no distant day, the pamphlet has appeared the title of 
which stands at the head of this article. Its appearance has 
caused a great sensation in the ‘black,’ or Catholic world; 
and would have attracted a much larger share of attention 
than has yet been the case from the liberal and radical parties, 
were it not that the minds of the men of those parties are for 
the present exclusively occupied by the miserable and dis- 
graceful contentions between the political leaders of the 
different groups in the Chamber, which for some little time 
past has been scandalizing the country, and leading foreigners 
to the conclusion that Italy has attempted the arduous enter- 
prize of constitutional government before she was of sufficient 
maturity for it.* 

The little work in question—it consists of one hundred and 
twenty-six large octavo pages—is recognized however by the 
Catholic world as one of the very highest importance. And it 
is within the knowledge of the present writer that this im- 
portance is exceedingly increased by the fact that these pages 
have been approved, if not altogether inspired, by the Holy 
Father himself. To what extent the bishops and leaders of 
the Catholic party have been allowed to be cognisant of this 
fact, the writer is unable at the present moment to say. But 
it is highly probable that—at least, as regards those persons— 
the secret will very soon become, if it be not yet, an open one. 

The aims which the writer proposes to the Catholic party, 
and which he hopes may be attained in strictly legal fashion - 
by the action of that party at the polls, may be stated in very 
much fewer words than he uses for the purpose. 

In the first place, he very strongly protests against any 
portion of the activity of the Catholic party being used to 

* It is right to say that since the above censure was written, i.c., during the 


winter of the present year, the Chamber and the party leaders have conducted 
the government of the country in a far more creditable and satisfactory manner. 
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promote, even as an arri¢re pensée, the return of any one of 
the dispossessed princes and governments of the Peninsula. 
Any idea of the kind must be definitively and once for all 
abandoned. ‘The present political constitution of Italy ought 
not to be combatted by Italian Catholics; the consolidation 
of it, on the contrary, should be fought for by all legal means ; 
in subordination, however, to the duty of having antecedently 
assured to the Holy See what has already been shown to be 
necessary for its independence’ (p. 82). ‘I have already said 
that, as it would be at the present day not only difficult, but 
in my opinion for sundry reasons censurable, to entertain the 
idea of systematically aiming at the destruction of the present 
political constitution of Italy, so it is no less necessary to 
create for the pontificate such a situation as shall assure for 
it, and with it for the Catholic world, the most full and com- 
plete independence. And for this purpose, looking, as regards 
any other means to the same end, to the nature and tendencies 
of modern society, it must be held that the only practically 
possible method of attaining the end in view is the assignment 
to the Pontiff of a temporal dominion. ... These two 
most important aims, the independence of the Roman See, 
and the tranquil moral settling down of the present Italian 
government, indicate that if, on the one hand, it is a matter 
of supreme necessity that Rome should return to the Pope, 
on the other, for many reasons, among the chief of which is 
the physical conformation of Italy, it is very questionable 
whether it can be maintained that its ancient * temporal 
dominion ought to be maintained to the Church ’ (p. 92). 

The writer insists further that the territorial dominion to 
be assigned to the Pope shall be ‘ equipollente’ to that which 
he previously possessed. It is not easy to understand how 
any territory shall be ‘ equipollente’—of equal power—with 
another unless it be of equal extent, or at least of equal 
number of inhabitants, save perhaps under certain special 
circumstances, which do not in any degree exist in the present 
case. ‘The writer however says that, as to ‘the extension of 
the territory, and as to the nature of its equality of power, he 
shall shortly have an opportunity of explaining himself more 
at large.’ At a subsequent page, however, he explains tho 
meaning of his term equipollente as ‘an adjective meaning a 
dominion of similar power and value to that which the 
Church formerly possessed.’ With regard to the similarity 
ef power, the author goes on to explain that the moral power 

* By ‘ancient’ the writer means such as it was, not axciently but previous to 
the reeont changes. 
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of a state depends not so much on its size and material 
strength as on the security of its constitution and ruler ; and 
as to the value, all that would be wanted would be that the 
Italian government should oblige itself to pay annually to 
the Pope a sum equal to the difference between the revenue 
of the territory restored to him, and that of his former 
dominions. 

‘ This,’ says the writer, ‘ is the idea which I propose, divested 
of all equivocation and of all feeling of animosity; an idea 
which ought to be loyally the base of the political programme 
of the Catholics on their entry into political life, if ever that 
is to come to pass’ (p. 96). 

It is an ‘idea’ which will be received with shouts of 
derisive laughter by all that portion of the Italian nation 
which is best known to the rest of Europe, which at present 
guides, whether on one side of the Chamber of Deputies or 
the other, the destinies of the country, and which to a 
foreigner sojourning in Italy (unless he be a strong Roman 
Catholic), seems to be the entirety of the nation. It will 
hardly be accorded the honour of argument or confutation by 
any of those scoffers. Yet it is worth while to spend a few 
sentences on showing the exceeding weakness of the writer’s 
plan, looked at as a means for attaining a given end. 

It is pertinaciously asserted by the Catholics that the 
Pontiff is in his present situation not independent, and that 
the religious interests of all the Catholics in the world require 
that he should be so. Perhaps it is not for one who is no 
Catholic to pretend to form any opinion upon the latter point. 
And for the moment we will waive the consideration, how 
far, if such independence be necessary to the religion of a 
Catholic, it is incumbent on the Romans to sacrifice them- 
selves for the purpose of furnishing this necessary indepen- 
dence. But it is very difficult to understand in what respect 
the Pontiff is not independent in the sense in which those 
who deny him to be so mean to use the word. When pressed 
upon the subject, freedom of communication with his flock 
and with their pastors in every part of the world is the point 


they insist on. Now how does the fact stand in this respect ? - 


The Pope has complete aud free use of the Italian post and 
telegraph offices. Of course it would be replied with the 
utmost scorn, that the suggestion that the Holy Father’s 
freedom of communication is assured by offering him the 
power of sending his despatches through the hands of those 
who are not only not subject but hostile to him, is merely 
insulting. But how would he be better off in this respect if 
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he were temporal sovereign of Rome? or indeed how was he 
better off when he possessed all the former pontifical state? 
In either case all his despatches had to pass into the hands 
of foreign postal services, unless indeed the Apostolic Court 
chose to employ a special courier. And that it is equally in 
its power to do at the present day. It cannot, we think, be 
shown that the possession of the sovereignty of Rome, or even 
of the whole of the dominions once possessed by the Popes, 
would insure to the Pope any greater freedom or security of 
communication with any outlying portions of his Church than 
that which he now possesses. 

But there is another very familiar sense in which the term 
‘ independent’ is used, according to which the Pope may truly 
be said to have lost the independence which he possessed. 
And it is probable that the pertinacious and incessant outcry 
for the restoration of the temporal power, as absolutely neces- 
sary to the independence of the Pontiff, has rather this sort 
of independence in view than any other. A young man is 
said to be not independent when he lives on an allowance 
made to him by his father. He is, on the other hand, called 
independent when he possesses property of his own. Now 
whereas the Pope was in the latter position when he was a 
temporal sovereign, he is now in the former. And in that 
very important sense he is not independent. He has never, 
as is well known, accepted the income provided him to the 
amount of three and a half millions of francs annually by the 
Italian nation in accordance with the arrangement made by 
the Law of the Guarantees passed at the time of his dis- 
possession. Of course he could not do so without recognizing 
all that had been done as a series of faits accomplis. He 
has therefore from that time to this been dependent on the 
voluntary contributions of the Catholic world. And this 
position is not only one most assuredly of dependence, but it 
is necessarily a very precarious one. 

Any attempt to go into the question of how far the existence 
of the Church in its present outward form might be compatible 
with a return to the conditions in which it existed in the days 
before ‘il primo ricco Padre,’ and how far such return might 
be in the present age of the world advantageous or the reverse 
to its spiritual influence and extension, would be much out of 
place here. It is at all events abundantly clear that no such 
return could be effected without such an abandonment of the 
famous sint-ut-sunt-aut-non-sint policy and philosophy, as 
would metamorphose the Church into something so wholly 

different from the wonderful and powerful institution with 
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which the world has been familiar for so many ages, that none, 
or scarcely any, of its shepherds or of its flocks would think its 
human form worth in such guise contending for. Speaking 
politically, then, and without reference to such purely spiritual 
functions as a pauper bishop may unquestionably exercise, as 
well as a prince bishop (though even these can hardly by 
any possibility be in this age of the world exercised by an 
universal bishop), it may be said that the Pope cannot live 
and perform his functions as such without an income of con- 
siderably more than that named by the Italian law. During 
the years which have elapsed since the papacy was deprived 
of its temporal dominion, the Pope has been in the receipt of 
such an income from the voluntary contributions of the 
faithful. During the pontificate of Pius the Ninth the sums 
thus received were very largely in excess of the amount 
required for the purposes of the Holy See. And there is 
reason to believe that the See now possesses a certain amount 
of revenue from funds saved and invested during the period of 
abundance. But the sums contributed for the same purpose 
under Leo XIII. have been very much more scanty. It is 
easy to understand why on many accounts this should have 
been so. But the general reader will be probably considerably 
surprised to hear that to these readily understood causes is 
to be added one far more ominous of future difficulty and 
danger to the Church—the intentional and plotted action of 
the Jesuits, with a view to cutting off the supplies from a Pope 
to whose ideas and policy they are opposed. It is no secret 
to those who have the means of looking a little behind the 
scenes, that the great falling off inthe amount of Peter’s pence 
since the accession of Leo XIII. has been greatly due to this 
cause. All this, however, only shows the more clearly that 
the economic condition of the papacy is, as things at present 
stand, in a very high degree precarious. And it does not 
need any great amount of experience in such matters to be 
perfectly convinced that the voluntary contributions of the 
Catholics throughout the world, great as their devotion to the 
Supreme Head of their Church may be, do not offer any 
sufficient guarantee for the economic existence of the hierarchy 
as at present constituted. 

Such a guarantee, then, is the condition of the ‘inde- 
pendence’ which the Papacy is demanding with so much not 
unreasonable, or at least not unintelligible, insistency. 

But it is right, while pointing out that this money question 
is the real knot and nucleus of the matter, to guard the reader 
against supposing that it is meant to charge the present 
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rulers of the Vatican, and least of all the Holy Father himself, 
with anything of the nature of grasping avidity or the lust of 
wealth. Leo the Thirteenth has introduced the strictest 
economy into every branch of the administration of his house- 
hold, save the very heavy item of charitable assistance to 
hardly pressed individuals and churches. The other day his 
eldest nephew, the son of his brother, was to be married, and 
the young man applied to his uncle asking him what he could 
do for him under the circumstances. The Pope borrowed one 
thousand pounds, which he gave him, telling him that it was 
absolutely out of his power to domore. Shortly subsequently 
he made over to his family property to the amount of about 
three thousand pounds, being the entire share of the patri- 
mony which he had inherited from his father, telling them at 
the same time that they must look for nothing further at his 
death, for that he possessed nothing! To those who live ina 
city every part of which is decorated with the magnificence 
of Borghese, Barberini, Ludovisi, Altieri, Rospigliosi, Corsini, 
and many other enormous palaces, all built from the spoils of 
papal nepotism, the change of times must be striking ! 

No! The Pontiff and those about him, who constitute the 
ruling forces of the Apostolic Court, cannot at the present time 
be accused of pecuniary greed. But they cannot ‘ get on,’ as 
the phrase goes, without a regular income of about a million 
and a half sterling. And they are accordingly exceedingly 
anxious for the independence which would result from a well- 
guaranteed assurance of such an income. Why then does the 
papacy so obstinately refuse to accept the provision made for 
it by the Italian government, which would at all events go 
a long way towards assuring the desired independence, 
and which probably might be increased, if the question of 
its amount alone stood in the way of a complete amicable 
arrangement of the relations between Italy and the Church ? 
Of course, at the time when the Law of the Guarantees was 
passed, Pius the Ninth indignantly refused any sort of arrange- 
ment which in any degree implied the recognition of faits 
accomplis. But it may be assumed with some degree of con- 
fidence that this view of the case would not be found to con- 
stitute an insuperable difficulty, if it were the only one that 
stood in the way of a satisfactory solution of the existing 
difficulties. The real objection to the acceptance by the 
papacy of any such solution lies in the imperfection of the 
guarantee offered. If the Pope were to accept an income 
awarded to him by the Italian nation, he would enjoy it 
subject always to the continued approbation of the Italian 
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decline to consider such a guarantee as carrying with it any- 
thing of the nature of assurance. Probably no insurance 
company in the world would give him five years’ purchase for 
an annuity so secured to him. The question, therefore, at 
once arises, what possible means can.be found of securing the 
necessary income to the Pontiff in such a manner as to satisfy 
the Church that it is not at the mercy of precarious circum- 
stances? The Church replies that the only possible means 
is to be found by placing the Pontiff in the possession, as 
sovereign, of a certain amount of territory ; and—for it is at 
once seen that the possession of such territory, held at the good 
pleasure of the Italian government, would go but a very little 
way towards providing the desired security—international 
guarantee of the territory in question by the European powers. 

Such is the proposal of the writer of the work we have been 
examining. But it is remarkable that, while admitting that 
the Pontiff cannot hope for any such extension of territory as 
could suffice to supply him with the-amount of income 
necessary, and proposing that the amount obtained thus 
should be supplemented by the Italian government, he does 
not advert to the fact that, as regards such supplementary 
amount, we come back to the same difficulty of finding any 
guarantee for the continuance of it. Unless indeed the writer 
means that the proposed international guarantee should be ex- 
tended also to this payment—an arrangement which, even if 
all Europe were willing to assume the post that assigned to it, 
Italy would never for an instant dream of submitting to. 

The writer of the work before us takes care, when speaking 
of the certain amount of territory which he considers might 
be assigned to the Pontiff, to insist, as might be expected, that 
Rome itself should form the centre of it. The possession of 
the sovereignty of Rome is necessary to the Church for a 
hundred reasons. This, then, is the project for the accom- 
plishment of which the Catholics of Italy are to struggle at 
the polls and in the Chamber of Deputies—the restoration of 
the sovereignty of Rome and its surrounding territory, to an 
extent to be hereafter decided on, to the Pontiff; the guarantee 
of that arrangement by the European powers; the payment 
of a supplementary income to His Holiness by the kingdom 
of Italy, and perhaps the guarantee of the powers for the 
performance of that part of the bargain also. : 

Probably the powers to be applied to for such a guarantee, 
even the specially Catholic powers, would find themselves 
obliged to decline to undertake any such responsibilities. And 
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as for Italy, the proposal, so far as it attracts any attention at 
all, will be received, as I said, with a shout of derisive laughter. 
Of course by ‘Italy’ is here meant what the clericals are fond 
of designating as ‘ legal Italy ;’ all that Italy, that is to say, 
which has adhered in act or in sentiment to the new order of 
things established by the revolution, which dispossessed the 
old rulers of their thrones. 

Now of course, if this derision be justified by the real cir- 
cumstances of the case, and the ascertained preponderance of 
public opinion in Italy, ‘there is but little interest in the specu- 
lations, and hopes, and plans of the writer whose work we 
have been examining, or in those of the party in whose behalf 
he has written. But are the real circumstances such as to 
justify this derision? This question is at least an interesting, 
and may be a very important one. 

It has been stated on a former page of this article that it 
is within the knowledge of the writer of it that the pamphlet 
insisting on the above described solution of the papal question 
was submitted to, and approved by, if not (as there is much 
reason to think) originally inspired by the Pontiff himself. 
He therefore and his advisers do not think the proposals put 
forth in it ridiculous. And it is to be borne in mind that he 
and his advisers have very far better means of knowing what 
the preponderance of public opinion in Italy really is on the 
subjects in question than any other man or men in the 
country. No doubt his organs in the public press continually 
assure the world that the amount of public opinion in their 
favour is very much greater than it is. But the leaders of 
their own party are not deceived by any such assertions. 
They have far better means of knowing the truth on the point; 
and it would seem that their knowledge has led them to the 
opinion that it is at least advisable to enter the lists. It is 
important, however, to observe that the information they 
possess on this subject is not such as to have induced the 
Holy Father to place himself avowedly at the head of his 
faithful adherents to lead them to this battle. The writer of 
‘ Italiani, operiamo !’ is diffuse and urgent on the point, that 
the Catholics must not expect any direct order from the Pope 
on this subject ; that by acting without him they will in fact 
be acting with him, whereas, by waiting or asking for his 
express commands on the subject, they will be acting against 
him. And there can be no doubt that the writer is thus ex- 
pressing the Holy Father’s ideas and wishes. But there may 
be other reasons, besides the uncertainty of suscess, which 


may operate to prevent Leo the Thirteenth from thinking it 
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right to take any open and avowed part in an electoral struggle. 
And we have at all events the fact that those who best know 
the amount of their own forces are disposed now for the first 
time to send them into the field. 

In the next place it is to be observed that those who would 
raise the loud-voiced shout of laughter, that would impose 
itself on the world as the shout of all Italy, or at leas\ of all 
‘legal Italy,’ do not include a considerable number of the 
most thoughtful men in the country, who, themselves perfectly 
and heartily loyal to the king and constitution of Italy, are 
not without haunting fears of future possibilities that may be 
hatched into realities by the heat of religious zeal and de- 
votion. And to these must be added a considerable number 
of men whose loyalty to the existing state of things is to a 
certain degree modified by their alarm at the prospect of 
having shortly to deal with an atheist nation. It is certainly 
the case, in the opinion of the present writer, that the Italy 
of the present day has been within the last quarter of a century 
approaching more nearly to that condition than any large 
body social the world has yet seen. Whether the facts of the 
case might be found to support or to offer any contradiction 
to the opinions of those who, closely analyzing the supposed 
state of mind of professing ‘atheists,’ deny the accuracy of 
that term, matters little. There is very little speculation in 
Italy on the subject. Practically very large masses of the 
people are wholly uninfluenced as regards their conduct by 
any reference to or regard for any unseen world or unseen 
being whatever. And this state of things, becoming from day 
to day more unmistakably evident, has alarmed numbers of 
thoughtful men even to the extent of leading them to admit 
the possible questionability of unmodified adherence to a 
régime which excludes or at least leads to the exclusion of all 
friendship with, or assistance from, the Church. All these 
possible elements of future alliances are perfectly well known 
to, and, we may be sure, are fully calculated on, by the leaders 
of the clerical party. 

Now let us, in conclusion, consider what probabilities there 
may be of that party being found, when noses come to be 
numbered, to be considerably more numerous than ordinary 
surface appearances would lead us to suppose. We all of 
course know what the result was of the plebiscite, which 
sanctioned the advent of the King of Italy’s government to 
Rome, and the deposition of that of the Pope. The exact 
numbers matter little. The tens of thousands of ‘ayes’ were 
opposed to about as many units who voted ‘no.’ Never was 
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a sentence of condemnation so unanimous as that then passed 
on the government of Pius the Ninth! The clericals at that 
time—the term then including only the clergy themselves 
and the majority of the greater Roman aristocracy—insisted, 
and have ever since maintained, that the so-called plebiscite 
was altogether illusory, and indicated nothing as to the real 
sentiments of the majority of the inhabitants of Rome and its 
district. Was there at the time any reason for thinking that 
these representations had any foundation in fact? And is 
there now any reason for thinking that, even if the plebiscite 
then, expressed the real wishes of the people, it no longer 
expresses them at the present day ? 

Without intending to claim any remarkable scrupulosity of 
conscience in the manner of taking the plebiscite for those to 
whose management that operation was confided, the present 
writer is not disposed to think that much fraudulent manipu- 
lation was resorted to on that occasion. It is probable that 
every sort of irregularity that carelessness and haste could 
produce was abundant enough. But fraud was little needed 
for procuring the result desired. The excited population 
prenounced their votes with the unanimity of a shouting 
crowd, infected each man with his neighbour’s enthusiasm ; 
and their votes, as manifestations of anything beyond the 
excitement of the hour, were worth as much as such unanimity 
generally is. Undoubtedly there were large numbers of the 
Pope’s subjects who hated his rule with a bitter and active 
hatred. All those classes which chafed under a government 
which did not permit a man to say, as the phrase goes, that 
his soul was his own, were unfeignedly delighted at the 
prospect of escaping from it. But the outcry of those classes 
is apt to lead an observer to forget the much more numerous 
classes who only want to eat and drink in peace, and do not 
at all care about saying their soul is their own. All these, 
however, voted with equal enthusiasm for the deposition of the 
Pope and the accession of the King of Italy. Any crowd under 
similar circumstances would have been likely to do the same. 
But he who is acquainted with the Italian character will un- 
derstand how impossible it was that an Italian crowd should 
do otherwise. The Italian is an eminently social, and not 
strongly individual specimen of humanity. In no country in 
the world is swimming against the stream a more odious and 
carefully avoided performance. To which consideration must 
be added the natural tendency of all men to fly from ills they 
have to those they know not of. Life is difficult, and dis- 
agreeables are abundant, under any and every government 
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mankind has yet experienced. There are always large numbers 
to whom any change seems to promise improvement; and 
those numbers are largest where ignorance is most universal. 
The change has been experienced, and has not been found to 
bring with it the expected advantages. No change could have 
done so. But it cannot be denied that the change of govern- 
ment, which the Romans and the Italians generally have 
experienced, has not as yet given them all that it might most 
reasonably have been expected to give. Putting aside the 
classes who shout because others shout, and who would always 
be ready to welcome any change, it is unquestionable that 
even among those who by comparison may be called the 
thinking classes, there exists a very large amount of discontent 
with existing institutions. The probability is that the larger 
part of the discontented would wish to seek for amelioration 
in other directions than in a return to the past. But there is 
great reason to believe that, especially in Rome and in the 
south, the number of those who would gladly undo the work 
that was done by their plebiscite is not small. The present 
writer has heard persons well and long acquainted with Rome 
maintain that if the population were fairly polled to-morrow 
a majority would be found in favour of the return of the papal 
government. It is hardly strange that it should be so. 
Despite all the abominations and immoralities of the papal 
government, life was easier under it for the many. ‘Taxes 
were smaller ; food was cheaper. Idleness and food were more 
possibly combinable. And how large is the majority of those 
to whom these considerations are paramount! There need 
be no great difficulty then in believing either statement—that 
the plebiseite manifested nothing or but little that deserved to 
be called opinion; and that still less can it be deemed to be 


any indication of the present condition of men’s minds. 


Nevertheless it is certain that almost all the expression of 
opinion which reaches the ears of those who talk, and the eyes 
of those who read—save of course among the clericals them- 
selves—is loudly ‘liberal.’ That portion of the body social 


-which Carlyle calls ‘dumb,’ we have perforce to leave out of 


the account ; though contingencies may arise in which it would 
have to be somewhat anxiously counted with. But confining 
our observations to the articulate portion of the body social, are 
there any reasons for suspecting that tbe loud liberalism, which 
is blatant in every piazza and every coffee-house, may not 
supply so decisive a demonstration of the futility of clerical 
hopes, as it would appear to do to superficial observers ? 

In the first place it must be understood that the Catholic 
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party in Italy is emphatically ‘a dark horse.’ No man knows 
or can know what the strength of the clericals as a political 
party is. At bottom the main cause of this is to be found in 
that specialty of the Italian character, which was touched on 
a few pages earlier in this article. It is more specially than 
elsewhere difficult for an Italian to avow that he is in opposition 
to the mode of thought and opinion which is prevalent and 
fashionable around him. Italians live very much more in 
public, and less in their own houses than we do. And the 
only voice that a man hears in the common resorts of men, 
in the café, in the circolo or club, in the piazza, is a loud liberal 
voice. And those are few who in such circumstances have the 
courage to lift up their own voices in opposition to those of the 
generality. Nor must it be supposed that every liberal talker, 
who yet might be found casting his secret vote for the clericals, 
is a self-conscious hypocrite. He has, to begin with, as of 
course is natural, very little real opinion deserving of that 
name of any kind. And as far as this little goes, he is likely 
enough to let his tongue and brain run together in unison with 
those around him. But those who know him well are aware 
that in his case, more markedly than in that of other men, 
there is a very perceptible and strongly drawn line dividing 
conversational talk — discorsi academici, he himself calls it, 
with bitter but unintended satire on the innumerable ‘ Aca- 
demies’ of his country—from action of any sort. No man 
has so strong and ever-present a sense of the insignificance of 
words as compared with the significance of action as the 
Italian. The most careless of talkers, he becomes the incar- 
nation of careful prudence as soon as a matter in which his 
interest is touched has to be acted on. And when the action 
on which he has to decide is one which can be performed in 
perfect secresy, it is likely in full as many eases as not to have 
no reference whatever to the discorsi academici which may 
have amused a vacant half-hour. It is the impression then 
of the present writer that the expression of ‘ public opinion’ 
which meets the ears in Italy is of the smallest possible value 
in estimating the point in question. 

We have lastly to consider the effect of a variety of influences, 
which are always operating in favour of the Church party. 
There has been time for those who shouted for the deposition 
of the Pope and the annexation of his dominion to those of the 
King of Italy to become old men instead of young. And the 
approach of old age brings back to the Church a constant 
stream of those who have strayed from it in youth. Specula- 
tive infidelity of the sort which would be as likely to be found 
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among the old as among the young is rare in Italy. The infi- 
delity of the masses is of that sort which illness or old age is 
apt to put to flight. Another, and probably yet more power- 
fully operating cause, is the change likely to be produced in a 
man by marriage. Infidelity is as rare among the women as 
it is common among the men. And the first duty which a 
confessor is continually urging on the young married woman, 
his penitent, is that of weaning a liberal husband from the 
error of his ways. And it is not only purely religious zeal 
which instigates a married woman to strive for that end. It 
would probably be inaccurate to say that, taking men all in 
all, there is any probability that the clerical should be a better 
man than the liberal. But the chances are that he wili 
(among those classes of the body social to which, in view of 
their numerousness, we may for the purpose in hand almost 
entirely confine our observation) be in a greater degree such 
aman as a wife desires to have her husband. He will be 
likely to be more at home and less at the café. He will be far 
less likely to get into trouble with the police authorities by 
reason of joining in any of those various means of demon- 
strating political opinion which are so constantly occurring. 

He will in all probability be more of what is called ‘a domestic 
man.’ All which considerations contribute to persuade the 
wife to do her best to carry out the priest’s behests. 

Finally it is to be considered that the clerical party is a 
silent party. No man goes into places of public resort and 
proclaims aloud that he is a clerical. Every liberal takes care 
to do so. And it cannot be doubted that many who do so will 
not, when the day of giving a secret vote comes, go home to 
their wives and confess that they have voted in the teeth of 
their entreaties. 

For all these reasons it is, as has been said, extremely 
difficult to form any opinion of what the effective strength of 
the clerical party at the polls may be found to be. Of course 
the rulers of the Vatican have much better means of forming 
an opinion on the subject than anybody else has. And if 
they decide on sending their adherents to the poll, that itself 


is a strong presumption that the party is stronger than the - 


liberal world generally suppose it to be. 

It will probably not be very long before we shall have an 
opportunity of forming an opinion with some pretensions to 
accuracy on this point. The present parliament will, one may 
say with tolerable certainty, not be a long-lived one. And it 
is with a view of preparing for the first appearance of the 
Catholic party at the polls at the next election that the 
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pamphlet, ‘Italiani, operiamo!’ has been published. Of 
course the great interest and importance of it lies in the 
fact that the pages were seen and approved by the Pontiff 
before they were published. It is probable that this will be 
very vigorously and persistently denied, not by anybody 
speaking with the authority of the Vatican, but by various 
organs of those who would be considered its best friends, and 
whose mode of showing themselves to be so is to be more 
papal than the Pope. And the writer of the foregoing pages 
can but assure his readers that his assertion that the Pontiff 
has seen and approved, if he did not originally inspire them, 
is based on information which justifies him in making it with 
the utmost confidence. He has no doubt of its accuracy. 

The last chapter of the work is headed, ‘ Are these ideas 
and proposals Utopian?’ The present writer may, in conclu- 
sion, once again express his opinion that they are so. But 
—but—but the whirligig of time brings in very strange 
revenges! And decidedly there are sufficient possibilities on 
the cards, and these possibilities are sufficiently momentous 
to all Europe, to cause the playing of the game to be a very 
interesting spectacle ! 

T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 


Art. IV.—The Land Difficulty in India. 


(1) Report of the Indian Famine Commission, 1880. 

(2) Mr. J. Caird’s Report on the Condition of India, with 
Correspondence. 1880. 

(8) India in 1880. By Sir R. Temptz, Bart., G.C.S.1., &e. 

(4) Annual Abstract relating to British India, from 1869-70 to 
1878-79. 

(5) England’s Work in India. By W. W. Honrer, LL.D. 

(6) The Garden of India. By H. C. Irwin, B.A., B.C.S. 

(7) Report of the Rent Law Commission for Bengal. (Caleutta 
Gazcite, 1880.) 


‘Wuy keep India?’ is a question which, however open to 
theoretic discussion, still seems to admit of only one practical 
answer. We must keep India because we have inherited 
the burdens along with the glories of a former age. ‘The in- 
heritance may be more of a plague than a blessing to ourselves. 
Some of us may even hold that it has proved a doubtful 
blessing to the people of India also. Many of us are willing 
to foresee the coming of a new era, when the people of India 
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will find themselves strong enough to cast aside the leading- 
strings of foreign rule, and wise enough to walk unaided in © 
the path on which we have been doing our best to guide them 
for so many years past. Whenever that day shall dawn, most 
of us will no doubt be ready to yield up the burden of an empire 
which even our fathers never willingly undertook. But none 
of these considerations has for the present any practical 
bearing on the question opened afresh by Mr. Grant White, 
whatever bearing some of them may have on the best mode of 
governing India under the preseni rule. 

Far more pertinent and more pressing is the question, What 
have we done and ought to do for the good government of our 
Indian Empire? Of what we have done already the world 
knows something. ‘Que regio in terris nostri non plena 
laboris ?’ and there is no need here to sound the trumpet 
which Mr. W. Hunter blew so vigorously last year at Edin- 
burgh. For present purposes, it is enough to remember that 
India under our rule has been steadily reaping all those bless- 
ings which a strong Government, armed with all the best 
teachings of Western civilization, and impelled alike by its own 
interests and its higher ambitions to promote the welfare of 
the governed millions, could bestow. The India of to-day, as 
compared with the India of the last century, furnishes a fit 
theme for sober self-laudation. Peace and civil order, equal 
rights for all under a system of regular laws uprightly admin- 
istered, a steady progress in the arts, the learning, the appli- 
ances of modern civilization—these are solid improvements for 
which no well-informed Indian would begrudge our countrymen 
their full share of credit. From this standpoint even Mr. 
Hunter’s dazzling picture may not seem to be greatly over- 
done. 

It is only when we change our point of view and look more 
closely into certain details, that we miss the shadows and deep 
tones which a picture more sternly truthful should present. 
In the second series of his Kdinburgh lectures, Mr. W. Hunter 
himself has enabled us to correct on many points the impres- 
sions produced by his first. And his own admissions betray 
on the whole a close agreement with the conclusions set forth 
or implied in that weighty and well-considered document, 
the Report of the Indian Famine Commission. When such 
authorities are found agreeing, we can hardly wonder at the 
sharp criticisms which less friendly or more outspoken judges 
are wont to utter on the same theme. 

To the present poverty of the people of India, for example, 
Mr. Hunter points as one of ‘the saddest and most funda- 
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mental problems with which a State can be called to deal.’ 
This is a fact which Englishmen have taken a long time to 
realize, and which optimists like Sir Richard Temple still lack 
the courage or the candour to avow.* It is a fact which can- 
not be slurred over by exultant references to the new Indian 
loans, or by misleading comparisons of Indian Sepoys with 
the soldiers of other nations. It may be, as Mr. Hunter puts 
it, that much of this poverty springs directly from the very 
excellences of British rule; that the population, once kept 
down by periodical droughts and epidemics, by ‘ invasions 
from without, by rebellions, feuds, and hordes of banditti 
within, and by the perpetual oppression of the weak by the 
strong,’ has, under our merciful, strong, well-ordered rule 
kept growing too fast for the growing resources of the country, 
at a pace still further quickened by the force of social usages 
deeply rooted in the old popular creeds. People who look on 
youthful marriages and the begetting of male offspring as a 
religious duty, are likely enough to increase their numbers 
without due regard to their worldly prospects ; t and the evil 
is one which no foreign government can do aught openly to 
check. Nor is it possible now for a British Government to let 
its alien subjects die of famine or disease by millions, if any 
way can be found to save themalive. Against the lawlessness 
and the violence of former days we have set our faces as a 
matter of course. From foreign invasion we have made India 
as safe as England, whatever may be urged to the contrary 
by a few alarmists, who find no safety in the strongest of 
natural frontiers, or by those restless enthusiasts who look on 
fresh conquests as a kind of duty owed by us to the world at 
large. 

In India, as in Ireland, the great mass of the people live 
upon the land. Trade and industry, apart from agriculture, 
are followed by a comparative few, most of whom appear to 
earn little more than a bare subsistence.{ The growing pres- 
sure on the soil of a population no longer thinned by war and 
pestilence, is further heightened by the deep-rooted dislike of 
the natives to emigration beyond sea. In the ten years before 
1880 only 162,000 emigrants sailed from British Indian ports ; 
and few, if any, of these sailed with the intention of never 

* See Sir R. Temple’s address on the Statistics of India, delivered before 
the Colonial Institute in December last. 

+ Sir R. Temple however (‘India in 1880’), holds that early marriages do not 
tend o produce large families, 

¢ Oat of 190 millionsin British India, 176 millions form the rural population. 


Some of these are traders or artisans who have small holdings, while the labourers 
are mostly employed on the land.—Famine Report. 
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returning home. While new lands have been brought under 
the plough, our very efforts to help Nature in making the fields 
fruitful have sometimes issued either in disastrous failure or 
in very doubtful success. The great Ganges canal, for instance, 
a work of which any country might be proud, has more than 
once averted famine from large districts, but it has also tended 
to turn good land into unhealthy swamps, and to cover once 
fruitful fields with the saline matter known as Reh, brought 
down by its waters, or percolating through its banks. In the 
country above Delhi whole fields have thus become white 
with Reh, and no way of arresting the mischief seems as yet 
to have been discovered. 

In many parts of India, especially in populous Bengal, the 
struggle for existence has led to the cultivation of those 
poorer lands which in former days were allowed to lie waste 
or reserved for pasture. This in its turn has tended to en- 
hance the rents of the better Jands ; for an agricultural people 
must live somehow, and landlords, in India as in Ireland, are 
ready enough to profit by an increased demand for the use of 
their property. Whether the landlords of Bengal had any 
right to do so under the famous settlement of 1793, the fact 
remains that so they did, and so they have kept on doing 
ever since, in spite of agrarian combinations and the pro- 
tection secured to the peasantry by the Rent Law, known as 
the Act of 1859. The peasants, on the other hand, struggling 
beneath ever new burdens, have done much to impoverish 
even the best lands by extracting from them all they could, 
and putting into them nothing in return. The manure that 
might have enriched them is used up as fuel in default of 
the wood once gathered from the neighbouring jungle; 
the land knows no rest from constant cropping; and the 
cattle, shut out from their old pastures, grow weak and sickly 
for want of sufficient food, and of that cheap salt which a 
paternal Goverment has put almost out of their reach. ‘The 
pressure of a salt-tax, reckoned at sevenpence a head, however 
light it may seem to our English notions, means to the poorer 
millions of India a serious impost on one prime necessary 


of all animal life. It is not many years ago since the late: 


Lord Hobart, as Governor of Madras, warned Lord Northbrook, 
then Viceroy, against checking the consumption of salt in 
Southern India by any further addition to the existing duties, 
which already seemed to him at least as high as the people 
could safely bear. Even Sir Richard Temple admits that 


the salt-tax is ‘in some degree felt by the poorest classes,” 


and tLat ‘in the North-Western Provinces, and elsewhere also, 
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there have been signs indicating that the tax, if raised too 
high, would affect the consumption of salt by the people, and 
would deter them from giving it in sufficient quantity to their 
cattle.’ * 

Some measure of the poverty of the people may be found 
in the scanty harvest yielded by the license-tax laid on trades 
since 1877. Although the trading classes of British India 
are numbered at over three million adult males, the tax as 
first levied on all but the very poorest yielded only £900,000, 
while later exemptions in favour of incomes below 500 rupees 
have brought the receipts down to iittle more than half a 
million. Among the contributors to this tax, not the least 
fruitful are the Mahajans or money-lenders, who have helped 
so greatly to make life harder for the native peasantry under 
our rule. Usury flourishes more than ever under a system of 
law which, aiming at equal justice to all classes, tends 
virtually to arm the usurer with new means of squeezing his 
poor and plundered debtors. Every Mahajan is not a harpy, 
any more than every Irish landlord is prone to rack-renting and 
unfair evictions. Many a Mahajan deserves the credit claimed 
by Sir R. Temple for his class in general.t But the evi- 
dence furnished alike by Famine Commissioners, civil officers, 
and private persons, all gces to prove the growing indebted- 
ness of the people under our rule, and the extent to which 
the wealth of the country has passed out of the hands of the 
landed classes into those of the village usurer. If the rates 
of usury have decreased somewhat under our rule, the protec- 
tion which the civil courts afford to unscrupulous or greedy 
creditors has largely increased the numbers of their yearly 
victims. Happy is the rayat who, having once fallen into 
the money-lender’s clutches, can escape the utter ruin which 
a bad season, his own carelessness, a greedy or dishonest 
creditor, and the decree of a law-court worked on English 
principles combine to make doubly sure. If sometimes, in 
despair at the doom which makes him a landless beggar, or a 
virtual bondsman, he turns upon his persecutors, and takes 
the law into his own hands by slaying the village usurer, 
or burning his house down with all its contents, who can 
wonder at excesses which find their parallel among Christian 
peoples nearer home ? 

Another measure of the poverty of the people seems to offer 
itself in the records of recent famines. During the famine of 
1877 in Southern and Western India, more than five million 
people died of hunger or of the diseases that beset the famine- 


* ‘India in 1880,’ pp. 237, 238. + Ibid. pp. 79, 117. 
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stricken. Inthe North-Western Provinces, during the following 
year, a million and a quarter are reckoned tohave perished from 
like causes. Many of these lives might doubtless have been 
saved by timely care and larger outlay on the part of the State, 
by measures such as Lord Northbrook steadily applied to the 
Bahar famine of 1874. But neither to official negligence nor 
yet to the actual failure of crops over a wide area should we 
look for a full explanation of these woful losses. During the 
Orissa famine of 1866 vast numbers of people died because no 
food had been brought betimes into the country, to replace the 
fast-failing stock of former years. No amount of money could in 
their case have relieved the suffering caused by actual want 
of food. During the worst months of 1877, on the contrary, 
focd was pouring into the dearth-stricken provinces as fast as 
railways, steamers, carts, and beasts of burden could bring it 
on. The grain-dealers could not be expected to sell their stores 
at a loss, and few of the suffering classes could afford to pay 
famine prices for their daily meal. Their little savings, if 
they had any, soon disappeared ; the village usurers gave no 
more advances, and those who could not or would not find 
relief on the public works underwent a course of slow starvation 
in the midst of comparative plenty. They grew weaker and 
weaker, sickened and died by thousands, not because food was 
wanting, but because money was scarce. The difference of a 
few rupees more or less may be said to have made all the 
difference between life and death to hundreds of thousands cf 
luckless villagers in Southern and Western India. 

How little progress some parts of India seem to have made 
under onr rule may be gathered from Mr. Hunter’s own 
adinissions concerning the Madras Presidency. Throughout 
nearly the whole of that large province the land revenue assess- 
ments are settled directly with each rayat or husbandman 
from year to year. During the twenty-five years before 1879, 
although the cultivated area had increased by two-thirds, and 
the population by 43 per cent., the land-revenue had increased 
by cnly one-fourth ; while the average rate of assessment per 
acre has fallen by more than 28 per cent. From other sources 
we find that even in 1879, when the land revenue was largely: 
swollen by the arrears of the two years preceding, the receipts 
were only half a million higher than in 1870.* The seeming 
increase amounted, in fact, to none at all. Nor has this result 
becn compensated by improvement in other directions. The 
total revenues cf the Madras Presidency at the end of the last 
decade stood no higher than at the beginning, while those of 
* Statistical Abstract for 1869 to 1878, p. 27. 
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Bengal, Bombay, and British Burmah had largely increased. 
Even in Bengal, where land now sells for fifteen and even 
eighteen years’ purchase, and the people at large seem to be 
comparatively prosperous, the discontent which springs from 
poverty and real suffering has sonietimes broken out in agra- 
rian movements and in organized resistance to the landlord’s 
demands. The landlord’s right to enhance his rents on the 
smallest provocation, was limited, as we know, by the Rent 
Act of 1859. But all tenants under twelve years’ standing 
were left outside the pale of State protection, to take their 
chancein the open market against eager rivals and rack-renting 
Zamindars. ‘Their ery for help at last reached the ears of the 
Bengal Government; and in 1879 a Commission appointed to 
consider their complaints declared that the growing competi- 
tion for land, unchecked by law or custom, must reduce ‘ the 
whole agricultural population to a condition of misery and 
degradation.’ It was wrong, they added, to allow the con- 
tinuance of an evil which involved the wretchedness of the 
masses, if any amendment of existing laws could ‘ by itself, 
or in conjunction with other measures, obviate or remedy the 
misfortune.’ 

It is pleasant to know that a Bill embodying the views of the 
Commission has already been laid before the Bengal Council. 
Some of its provisions are sweeping enough to make the hair 
of an English landlord stand on end. But, as Stuart Mill long 
since pointed out, English notions of land-tenure differ widely 
from those which prevail in most paris of the world. In 
Bengal, at any rate, the rights of the cultivators were acknow- 
ledged to a certain extent by the Settlement of 17938. The same 
principle was carried further by the Rent Act of 1859, and the 
new Bill aims only at consummating the good work then begun. 
It proposes for one thing to extend to tenants of three years’ 
standing the rights of occupancy formerly conferred on those 
who had held for twelve years. Such tenants shall be liable to 
eviction only for non-payment of rent, for breach of some 
agreement which carries forfeiture of his lease, or for refusal 
under certain conditions to-pay an increased rent. Due notice 
of such enhancement must be given to the rayat three months 
before the year’send. If he elects to give up his holding, the 
landlord must pay him, as compensation for disturbance, one 
year’s rent at the increased rate, ‘ within the first month of the 
ensuing year,’ in default of which the tenant shall be free to 
retain his holding at the old rent. Any rayat, moreover, who 
may be evicted on any of the grounds aforesaid, shall receive 
compensation for ‘any improvements made by him upon the 
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land at any time while he cultivated or held it.’ These im- 
provements include buildings, tanks, wells, irrigation and 
drainage works, embankments, and repairs in general ; fruit- 
trees and all lands which the rayat has enclosed or reclaimed. 
It is evident therefore that, before the landlord can raise his 
rent, he must make up his mind to pay the outgoing tenant 
a sum equivalent to several years of the increased rental. The 
practical result would be, in Mr. Hunter’s words, ‘to give a 
more or less complete degree of tenant-right to all cultivators 
who have held their land for three years or upwards ; that is, 
almost the whole agricultural population of Bengal.’ 

In the case of rayats who have held for twelve years, the 
principle of tenant-right is to be applied without stint. They 
at least will have no cause to complain of a measure which 
would enlarge their existing rights into a kind of permanent 
tenure, transferable by saie, gift, or inheritance, and further 
enriched by one-half of that ‘unearned increment,’ as Miil 
called it, the whole of which has hitherto gone to the land- 
lord’s profit. Henceforth, that is to say, rayats of this class 
in Bengal will share equally with their landlords in every rise 
in the market value of the land or the crops which the growth 
of trade, industry, population, or other causes apart from the 
agency of either landlord or tenant may bring about. In 
short, if this new Bill becomes law in anything like its present 
shape, the peasantry of Bengal will have gained everything 
which a just government could fairly or safely yield. The 
twenty-year tenant can never have his rent raised on any 
pretext ; the twelve-year tenant will have virtual fixity of 
tenure, liable only to possible re-adjustments of rent on a 
fixed scale and a definite principle ; while tenants of three 
years’ standing will be guaranteed against rack-rents and 
unfair evictions. By way of a check upon the Mahajan’s 
power of abusing the forms of law against his debtors, it is 
also proposed to restrain the rayat from mortgaging his land, 
by declaring all such mortgages void in law, while no right of 
occupancy shall be saleable in execution of any decree save 
for non-payment of actual rent.* 

The populous and fertile province of Oudh has been not 
unjustly called ‘the garden of India’ by the able author of 
some well-written and instructive ‘Chapters on Oudh History 
and Affairs.’ From these it appears that, however fair to 
look upon, ‘the garden is but badly kept after all.’ A para- 
dise perhaps for the few hundred Talukdérs whom Lord 
Canning took under his protection, it seems to be far enough 

* «Report of the Rent Law Commission.’ 
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from a paradise for the millions who live upon the land. In 
@ province nearly as large as Scotland, and about four times 
as populous, the great bulk of the people ‘ Wear away their 
lives from hand to mouth, and year to year,’ as Mr. Irwin 
puts it, in a constant struggle with the rent-colle¢tor and the 
village usurer, on lands which they mostly hold as tenants- 
at-will, always liable to be turned out of their little holdings 
at the pleasure of a grasping landlord or a merciless agent. 
For some part of the year they depend on the money- -lender 
for the scanty food that just keeps them alive. According to 
Mr. Irwin, who, as a member of the Oudh Commission, has 
studied the whole subject at first hand, and draws his own 
conclusions from a wide range of facts, the bulk of the Oudh 
peasantry are worse off now than they were under native rule, 
for want of that protection which their present masters have 
granted only to the Talukdars and the few small landholders 
who found salvation under the Rent Law of 1868. ‘The 
degree of tenant-right which Lord Lawrence secured for the 
Panjab and the North-West Provinces has not yet been con- 
ceded in any practical sense to the half-starved, ill-clad, 
debt-laden, rack-rented husbandmen of Oudh. The conces- 
sions made to them in 1868 have thus far benefited only the 
few whose ancient rights had not been wholly swept away by 
the Talukdars. How many of the two million tenants-at-will 
are yearly evicted we cannot say; but of late years the notices 
of ejectment have averaged thirty thousand a year. In most 
cases the evicted tenant “either takes to some form of robbery, 
or becomes a slave for life to the village Baniya whose usuries 
have drained him of his last anna. 

It appears, in short, that our present mode of dealing with 
land-tenures in Oudh is tending to turn the mass of its 
peasantry into ‘cottiers of a debased type.’ Of course, under 
such conditions, no improvement of the land is possible. You 
cannot expect a yearly tenant to lay out much money or 
money’s worth on the few acres which he holds at the 
pleasure of a landlord who lays out nothing on them for 
himself, who may evict the tenant whenever it suits him, and 
enhance his rent as often as he likes. Efficient remedies for 
a state of things so hurtful to all concerned are not far to 
seek. As Mr. Irwin justly remarks, ‘the one great boon 
which we can bestow upon’ this class of tenants ‘is perfect 
security of tenure, at a rent either fixed in perpetuity or at 
least not liable to be enhanced by the caprice or greed of an 
interested individual.’ Without fixity of tenure in an agricul- 
tural community, where the land is mainly tilled by- petty 
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cultivators, the very first condition of industrial growth, that 
‘to each man be assured, with the utmost attainable certainty, 
the fruits of his own labour,’ can never be realized. The 
peasantry of Oudh, or of any other part of India, are entitled 
to, at least, as much security as the landlords who pay rent 
directly to the Government enjoy. It may still be a question 
whether the land-revenue should be settled for thirty years 
only, as in Oudh and the North-West Provinces, or for ever, as 
in Bengal and Bahar. But there can be no question that an 
underfed, rack-rented, pauperized peasantry are a danger 
and a disgrace to any civilized government. ‘ We have heard,’ 
says Mr. Irwin, ‘a great deal of the necessity of creating a 
feeling of security in the minds of landlords. Would it not 
be well to try the novel experiment of creating a similar 
feeling in the minds of tenants ?’ 

Mr. Irwin’s conclusions are amply justified by the Famine 
Commissioners themselves. Several pages of their report are 
taken up with a survey of the relations of landlord and tenant 
in various parts of India, followed by a discussion of the 
legislative changes required for the redress of existing 


grievances. Such testimony from such a quarter speaks for 
itself. 


From all quarters (they declare) it is reported that the relations 
between the landlord and the tenants with occupancy rights are not in 
a satisfactory state, and are becoming yearly more and more hostile ; so 
much so that a landlord will generally refuse any aid to his occupancy 
tenants when they are in difficulties, and will do all that he can to ruin 
them and to drive them off the land. 


In such a struggle might, as usual, is prevailing over right, 
and ‘ there is reason to fear that in many parts of the country 
the occupancy rights have been irretrievably impaired.’ Even 
in Bengal, the Commissioners tell us, ‘large portions of the 
agricultural population remain. . . in a state of poverty, at 
all times dangerously near to actual destitution, and unable 
to resist the additional strain of famine.’ They remind us 
how, in 1878, Sir Ashley Eden, the Lieutenant-governor, spoke 
of Bahar as needing ‘ some ready means of enabling the rayat 
to resist illegal distraint, illegal enhancement, and illegal 
cesses.’ The duty of the Government to protect the cultivators’ 
rights in Northern India is based in part on their historical 
claims to such protection, and partly on the ground that 
security of tenure must bring good to all who enjoy it, since, 
as a rule, the privileged tenant is better off in many ways than 
the tenant-at-will, in a country where competition forces the 
rents up to a ruinous height, and men crowd each other upon 
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the land. The Commissioners therefore urge the necessity 
of enlarging ‘the numbers of those who hold under secure 
tenures,’ of ‘ widening the limits of that security,’ and of 
guarding and strengthening the just rights of the tenant-at- 
will, ‘by any measure that may seem wise and equitable.’ For 
the benefit of this latter class, the growth of which ‘ cannot be 
looked on without serious apprehension,’ they propose that 
any tenant-at-will who has paid by instalments, over and above 
his rent, a sum representing the landlord’s gain on a yearly 
tenancy, shall thereby obtain the full rights and privileges of 
an occupancy tenant. Eviction without due notice is also to 
be forbidden wherever such a practice exists. As for the oc- 
cupancy tenant, his rent should ‘ be altered only at the same 
time as the revenue,’ or once in thirty years ; while the land- 
lord’s efforts to overrule or efface his tenant’s legal rights 
should be frustrated by new precautions, and his powers of 
ejectment for arrears of rent limited and restrained by the 
ruling of a Rent Court. 

If in Bengal the popular discontent flames out mainly 
against the landlord, in Western India, as in Madras, it com- 
monly vents itself upon the money-lenders. Some years ago, 
in the time of Lord Northbrook, the peace of India was dis- 
turbed by a violent outbreak of the peasantry in Puna and 
other districts of the Bombay Presidency. In Bombay the 
land-revenue is settled with each holder for a term of thirty 
years ; the Government taking about a half of the estimated 
rental. Maddened by the pressure of hard times, and the 
dread of yet worse to come, through the failure of the law- 
courts to save their holdings from the creditors’ grasp, some 
of the peasantry wreaked their rage on the property or the 
persons of the hated money-lenders and their supposed friends. 
The riots of course were put down; but an official inquiry into 
the causes of the prevalent discontent has since resulted in an 
Act for the relief of the Deccan rayats, which aims at dealing 
thoroughly with the evils so eloquently described by Miss 
Nightingale. Under this Act a system of village registry has 
been established, as a safeguard for the rayat against unfair 
claims. No deed for the payment of money, or of charges on 
property, shall be deemed valid unless it has been properly 
executed before the village registrar. The money-lender must 
grant receipts for all payments made to him, and produce a 
yearly statement of his accounts. Small suits of ten rupees 
and under may be settled as in Madras by the village Munsif. 
In the case of larger suits before the regular Courts, all un- 
reasonable interest shall be disallowed, nor shall the interest 
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ever exceed the principal. The sum decreed against the debtor 
shall be paid by instalments fixed by the Court. If the decree 
be for less than fifty rupees, the Court may discharge the 
debtor at once on payment of as much as he is able to pay. 
Debtors for larger amounts may claim the protection of an 
Insolvency Act. In every case due inquiry shall be made into 
the history of the debt; and in no case may the rayat be 
imprisoned in execution of a decree for money, nor may his 
holding be attached or sold unless it has been specifically 
mortgaged. Even then the Court may use its discretion about 
selling the property, or letting it for not more than twenty 
years. In other cases the Court may allow the debtor's 
holding to be cultivated for seven years or under, on the 
ereditor’s behalf, and partly for the debtor’s own support ; 
after which period the debtor may be discharged. In the case 
of an insolvent debtor, only his movable property, less the 
mplements of his trade, is liable to sale for debt ; and a moiety 
of his holding may be managed for the benefit of his creditors. 
It will thus be seen that the Act of 1879 tends to secure 
the husbandman from the utter ruin to which under the old 
law he was liable, often through no fault of his own. And 
it also warns the village usurer against the risks involved in 
lending money on terms which the law, in the interests of all 
concerned, will no longer sanction. That such a scheme will 
ensure absolute justice in all cases we cannot venture to 
expect. The idle and the thriftless may sometimes be saved 
from merited suffering at the cost of an honest creditor. But 
all possible drawbacks count for nothing, in view of its certain 
efficacy in promoting the happiness of the greatest number, 
and shielding the weaker millions from the encroachments of 
the stronger few. The Famine Commissioners are men of 
mark and experience in India or at home; and yet they agree 
in suggesting that certain principles of the Deccan Rayats 
Act should be extended to other provinces besides Bombay. 
They even raise the question whether the new law goes far 
enough in protecting the debtor who has mortgaged his land ; 
and they propose that, instead of alienating his property even 
for a term of years, the debtor should be allowed to retain the 
management of his land, and pay off the mortgage by instal- 
ments to be collected half yearly by the Revenue Courts. Only 
in the event of his failing to pay the instalments should he 
be ejected, and his rights in the holding sold. For fixing the 
rate at which the instalments should be paid, they hold that 
no greater boon could be offered alike to debtor and creditor, 
than by employing the services of the revenue officer, ‘as a 
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supplement to cheap and accessible civil courts.’ He it is 
who has the best means of knowing how much the debtor can 
pay, and of realizing the needful instalments of his debt at the 
least possible cost and risk to the creditor. With the reduction 
of his risks, the latter should be made to accept a lower rate 
of interest, varying perhaps with the circumstances of each 
district, but not much exceeding the six per cent. at which 
native merchants now usually borrow from each other. 

In the matter of mortgages also, might not the collector 
be empowered to settle fair terms between lender and borrower, 
after due inquiry into preliminary points? Such at least 
is the plan suggested by the Famine Commissioners, who 
would withhold from any mortgage deed not openly ratified 
before a collector, the right to be accepted as proof of more 
than ‘a simple unsecured debt.’ No mortgage of the new 
sort should, they advise, be allowed on property already 
encumbered, nor would the mortgager be suffered to retain his 
rights of sale and transfer so long as the mortgage remained 
unredeemed. 

Cheap and accessible courts of justice are an obvious need 
in a purely agricultural country, where the peasantry are 
mostly too poor, ignorant, and weak to protect themselves. It 
is bad enough for a small landholder to be sued by a Baniya 
or Mahajan for a debt which has somehow swollen to six or 
seven times its original amount.* The chances are that the 
real debt has been wholly or in part paid. But it is nearly 
certain that a decree will issue against the debtor for the 
whole sum claimed, and it is quite certain that stamps and 
fees will make a large addition—often as much as one-fifth 
to the debtor’s loss. Mr. Caird, one of the Famine Com- 
missioners, in a recent letter to Lord Hartington, contrasts 
the heavy outlay of an Indian suitor on stamps and fees 
with the very light charges of the Small Debts Courts in Scot- 
land. In these courts the official tax on a suit for £12 
never exceeds four shillings. No pleader, moreover, is allowed 
except by order of the judge with the consent of both the 
parties. ‘They appear personally, and the case is heard and 
disposed of in a few minutes. . . . An appeal can only be 
taken in very exceptional circumstances, and is not made use 
of once in a thousand cases. The whole time occupied, from 
the issue of a summons to the decree of the Court, does not 
exceed five days.’ In India, on the other hand, the ruling 


* In‘ The Nineteenth Century’ for June, 1880, Sayad Amir Ali quotes ‘a case 
from his own forensic experience,’ in which a debt of Rs. 4000 had swollen in 


’ ten years to Rs. 30,000. 
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powers maintain with odd complacency that a stamp-tax of 
17 per cent. on the value of litigated property, besides lawyers’ 
costs, is ‘not inordinately costly,’ and that delays in the dis- 
posal of petty causes are ‘ not excessive,’ although the duration 
of a contested suit averages 44 days in the North-West 
Provinces, 89 in Bengal, and 250 in Madras and Bombay. 

In 1871 an Act was passed enabling a landowner or his 
tenant to borrow money from the Government for the purpose 
of making certain improvements on his estate. It was a 
praiseworthy measure, but somehow it seems to have missed 
its mark. Among the causes assigned for its failure are the 
inertness of native underlings, the delay, trouble, and cost 
involved in applying for a loan, the high rates of interest 
required, the short period for which the loan is allowed to 
run, and the rigid strictness of the rules for punctual repay- 
ment. ‘To these may be added, the general unwillingness of 
landholders to spend money on improvements which may 
furnish an excuse for enhancing their assessments to the 
land-revenue. That their fears are not wholly groundless, 
no impartial person will deny. In some few provinces indeed, 
as in the Panjab, it is a standing rule among revenue officers 
that the makers of new wells shall be protected from enhance- 
ment for a term of twenty years, while repairers of old wells 
and diggers of watercourses shall enjoy the like advantage 
for ten years. This may help to explain the fact that, in 1877, 
the Panjab stood first on the list of borrowers for the purpose 
of land improvement. But in several other provinces no 
definite rule seems to have been adopted, and in Bombay 
alone has any such rule obtained the force of law. As matter 
of common justice, we hold with the Famine Commissioners 
that the landholder should be guaranteed by law against 
all enhancements on account of improved value given by 
himself to the land, ‘for such a period as shall secure to him 
such a reasonable return on his investment as will encourage 
the prosecution ofimprovements.’ ‘he same principle should 
of course be applied to ‘ privileged tenants’ of all classes, 
numbers of whom are still liable to eviction without receiv- 
ing a rupee of compensation for improvements of their own 
making. 

Mr. Caird, in common with many other critics, finds grave 
fault with the rigid rules enforced throughout India for 
collecting the land revenue, and pleads strongly for a return 
to the old principle of payment in kind, not in money. His 
arguments on both points have been so fully answered by the 
Indian Government, that we need not dwell upon them here. - 
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Even if the old system of produce rents were the best in 
theory, its practical drawbacks seem to have justified the 
Moghal emperors in substituting money payments for pay- 
ment in kind. The example set by them has been everywhere 
followed by our own countrymen, and in most cases by the 
native princes attached to our rule. In Bahar, where corn 
rents are commonly paid to the landlords by their tenants, 
the rayat is ‘infinitely worse off than in Bengal,’ where all 
rents are paid in money. So little do the people at large care 
for the old system, that the tenants in the Panjab have 
struggled, hitherto in vain, to get their corn rents commuted 
into money. It is the landlords who resist their demands. 
In the North-West Provinces a like struggle has generally 
resulted in the victory of the tenants. 

It is hard also to see how the demand for more elastic 
methods of raising the land revenue could be conceded in any 
large measure by a civilized government. As the Famine 
Commissioners themselves admit, any uncertainty as to the 
amount of his yearly payments to the State would do the 
landholder more harm than good. In very bad seasons he 
can already claim the remission or the postponement of his 
share of the State demand. It is probable, however, that 
reasonable indulgence is not always shown to real suffering, 
and that arrears of revenue are sometimes exacted with more 
zeal than discretion. The most merciful of collectors are 
often powerless against the desire of a Government to make 
both ends meet. In the interests of all concerned a larger 
discretion might safely be conferred on the district officer, 
who, going to and fro among the people, may be trusted to 
gauge with general accuracy the measure of their claims on 
the forbearance of the State. He should have full liberty to 
suspend or remit so much of the Government demand as the 
circumstances of his district may seem at any moment to 
enjoin. 

All such improvements as those we have pointed out in the 
~ land tenures of India would go far to solve the problem of 
national well-being in a country where agriculture is the 
mainstay of life. Security of tenure has never failed to 
encourage thrift and industry among those classes who live 
by the land. And it tends to counteract the working of 
customs that sanction unlimited subdivision of landed 
property. It is likely too that some other of the reforms 
suggested by the Famine Commissioners in common, or by 
Mr. Caird alone, might easily be adopted with good results. 
The creation, for instance, of an Agricultural Department on 
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the plan drawn out by the former, would give a wide and 
healthy impetus to all forms of industry connected with the 
land. It makes nothing against such a scheme that some- 
thing like it on a small scale has been tried already to little 
purpose. With regard again to Mr. Caird’s plea for enlarging 
the powers of the local Governments, the Indian Government 
itself agrees ‘in much that he says about the expediency and 
economy ’ of such a course, and holds out the hope of soon 
going further in the path first trodden by Lord Mayo. 

But after all said and done, there remains, we think, the 
yet greater question of the land-revenue itself. Ought the 
land-revenue to be fixed for ever, as in Bengal, for one year 
as in Madras, or for thirty years as in the North-West 
Provinces? No one in these days dreams of justifying the 


principle of a yearly assessment, which has tended only to ~ 


impoverish the people and to check the agricultural growth 
of Madras. But many persons still object to any form of 
land settlement which debars the Government from claiming 
its rightful share of the profits due, not to the landholders’ 
own industry, but to the growing value of the land. To them 
it seems that a readjustment of the land-revenue once in 
thirty years or so secures a fair division of those profits 
between the landholder and the State, and thus enables the 
latter to meet its growing liabilities with enlarged means. 
Experience, however, does not seem to justify this preference 
of long settlements to settlements fixed for ever, as in Bengal. 
We have all heard of the suffering caused in many parts of 
Bombay by the high rates at which the land-revenue was 
re-assessed in 1864, and the following years. Similar 
complaints have often reached us from the North-Western 
Provinces. And the cost of these revised settlements appears 
to have outbalanced the actual gains. A well-informed 
writer on Indian topics has shown that in the ten years 
following 1869, the net yield of land-revenue would have ex- 
ceeded by 24 millions the sums actually realized, had the 
permanent settlement been then in force.* That periodical 
revisions of the land-tax are a source of great expense to the 
State, and of harassment to the people, the Indian Govern- 
ment has frankly confessed. Very significant also is the fact 
that the people of Madras, Bombay, and the North-West 
Provinces give way sooner under the stress of famine than 
the people of Bengal. It scems clear, moreover, that even a 
thirty-year settlement fails to encourage the laying out of 


* «Politic ul and Financial Requircments of British India,’ By J. Dacosta. 
Allen and Co. 1880. 
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money on the land. As Mr Caird observes, a man who holds 
a few acres of inam land at a low quit-rent, in addition to a 
holding rented on the usual terms, will spend all his savings 
on the improvement of the former, while he ‘ will not lay out 
a penny on the holding which is liable to future increase of 
assessment.’ 

It is generally allowed that the people of Bengal are better 
off on the whole than the people of any province under a 
periodical settlement. This fact alone makes strongly in 
favour of perpetual settlements. A comparison of the total 
revenues yielded by each province points to the same con- 
clusion. Bengal, with a permanent land-tax of four millions, 
now raises a total revenue of nineteen millions.* Of the 
eight millions raised in the North-West Provinces and Oudh, 


’ less than three millions are drawn from other sources than 


the land-revenue. Madras shows a total of eight and a half 
millions, about half of which is raised directly from the land. 
Bombay, with a land-tax of three and a half millions, furnishes 
a total of ten millions. These figures tend at any rate to 
show that, in spite of a land-revenue settled for ever, Bengal 
contributes to the general income at least as large a share, 
in proportion to her size and the numbers of her people, as 
any other province in British India. In short, the unearned 
increment of which the Government deprived itself by the 
settlement of 1793, has been made up to it in various ways ; 
while in respect of general wealth, commercial and industrial 
progress, and capacity to bear the strain of new taxation, no 
other province can compete with Bengal. 

In view of all this, and of the fact that the land-revenue in 
each of the other great provinces has almost stood still for 
many years past, the time, we think, has come when the 
principle that has worked so well in one of our oldest pro- 
vinces might safely be applied to the other three. A perpetual 
settlement, based on the village or even on the Rayatwar 
system, and assessed in accordance with the most enlightened 
rules, would be a boon of the highest value to all who came 
within its reach, and a source of ever-growing satisfaction to 
the Government that offered it. Under right conditions such 
a measure would yield more than all the advantages, with 
none of the drawbacks, that have marked its working in 
Bengal. This boon which Lord Halifax would have granted 
twenty years ago to the prayer ef Lord Canning, might well 
be extended to the Panjab also. And it ought, we think, to 
be supplemented by another boon for which Lord Canning 

* Or 18} millions if we exclude Assam. 
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pleaded in vain—the right, namely, of redeeming the land-tax 
by payment of a lump sum, ‘ equal in value to the revenue 
redeemed.’ 

This is the principle for which Mr. Caird also contends 
when he advises the Indian Government to ‘ offer every facility 
for changing the tenure into freehold,’ for the purpose of 
carrying out a scheme which would do so much for the 
improvement of agriculture, and would bind the landed classes 
so strongly to their rulers. Mr. Caird would establish in each 
province a Freehold Commission, empowered to change any 
applicant’s tenure to freehold at a rate equivalent to twenty 
years’ purchase. Instead of paying the whole sum down, the 
landholder might be allowed to complete his purchase by 
payments carried on through thirty-five years. If such a 
process could be effected on a large scale, the Government 
for many years to come would have no cause for anxiety 
about ways and means, while every freeholder would be giving 
the Government a hostage for his loyalty in exchange for the 
means of bettering himself and adding to his country’s wealth. 

That India was richer once than she is now, may be inferred 
from what we know of the revenues raised by the Moghal 
emperors. Inthe first year of the seventeenth century, Akbar’s 
land-reyenue amounted to seventeen and a half millions 
sterling, while the whole of Jahangir’s revenues from all 
sources came up to fifty millions. In the middle of the same 
century, Aurangzib drew from the land alone as much as 
thirty-five millions, and before the end of the century his 
total revenues were reckoned at eighty millions, all but a 
fraction of which was raised from his Indian provinces.* At 
this moment we contrive to raise with some difficulty a total 
revenue of sixty millions from a dominion wider than that 
of Aurangzib. t ‘This is not much to boast of as the result of 
British rule over two hundred millions of people. With all 
allowance for Moghal rapacity, and the necessity imposed 
upon us of taxing lightly a huge mass of alien subjects 
governed by a few thousand Englishmen, it seems to argue a 
serious decline in the taxable resources of India during the 
last two centuries. Be that as it may, we seem already to 
have touched the point at which, for the present, fresh 
taxation becomes a danger as well as a difficulty. It may be 
easy to raise loans at 4 per cent. on Indian revenue, because 
the lenders know that behind India stands the virtual 


* «The Revenue Resources of the Mughal Empire in India.’ By E. Thomas. 
Triibner and Co. 1871. 
+ That is the outside amount of ‘ ordinary revenu:z,’ including opium receipts. 
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guarantee of Great Britain. But, as Mr. Hunter himself 
puts it, ‘no financial dexterity will get rid of the poverty of 
the Indian people, which lies at the root of the poverty of the 
Indian Government.’ The Indian revenues have not stood 
still, but their advance has not kept pace with the growth 
of new demands upon them. And some items of existing 
revenue appear doomed to ultimate extinction or else to large 
reductions. Most of the cotton duties have gone already. 
The export duty on rice will have in due time to go. A 
license-tax yields but little in comparison with the evils 
incident to its collection. A cry is already going forth for 
the repeal of the salt duties. On the continuance of the 
opium revenue at its present figure it is unsafe to calculate 
for more than a few years. Of the new taxes which have 
sometimes been proposed, there is hardly one to which strong 
objections might not be fairly offered. The tribute which 
India pays to England in the shape of home charges keeps 
on increasing at an unpleasant rate. A rupee worth only 
1s. 8d. means for India the loss by exchange of three millions 
a year. An Afghan war, begun without provocation and 
continued with a reckless disregard for costs, has saddled 
India with a new and heavy burden. 

In view of all this, economy and retrenchment are obviously 
needful for our own interests no less than India’s. And for 
this end we must act more fairly by the people of India than 
we have hitherto done. In common justice to the natives, 
and in fulfilment of pledges more than once renewed, we 
must yield them a much larger share than heretofore in the 
civil service of their own country. There are few posts in 
that service which qualified natives could not fill as efficiently 
as our own countrymen, and at less cost. In the army also 
native officers might safely be entrusted with commands 
higher than that of a single company. What native officers 
of mark and mettle could do in trying circumstances, the 
annals of our earlier wars in India have abundantly shown. 
It is a scandal to this country that statesmen like Sir 
Madhava Rao should find their only hope of preferment in 
the native states, that a Todar Mal or a Shitab Rai is 
impossible under our rule, and that none but a native Prince, 
or Lord of very high degree, can look for a seat in the 
Viceroy’s Legislative Council. 

It may be impossible to reduce the strength of the British 
garrisons in India ; but the cost of maintaining them might 
be sensibly reduced by doing away with two of the Com- 
manders-in-chief, and by allowing the Indian Government to 
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keep an army of its own, enlisted solely for Indian service. 
In justice to the rest of India, the native states should be 
required to contribute much more largely than they do now 
towards the general expenses of the government under whose 
protection they have flourished as they never did before. 
Above all things it is absolutely necessary, in the present 
state of India’s finances, that we should give up all thoughts 
of conquest or aggression beyond India’s natural frontier, and 
turn our minds from an insane dread of Russian intrigues to 
the carrying forward of that wise domestic policy which Lord 
Lawrence upheld so earnestly in one of the noblest minutes 
ever penned by an Anglo-Indian statesman. 
L. J. TROTTER. 


Art. V.—The Revised Version of the New Testament. 


The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, trans- 
lated out of the Greek: being the Version set forth A.D. 1611 
compared with the most Ancient Authorities, and revised A.D. 
1881. Printed for the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Published by Henry Frowde, Oxford Warehouse: 

7, Paternoster Row. By C. J. Clay, M.A., Cambridge 

Warehouse: 17, Paternoster Row. 


Tue revised version of the New Testament has excited a 
greater public interest than any book ever published in 
England. A sale of upwards of a million copies in a few 
weeks is an unprecedented incident in the history of publish- 
ing, beside which the greatest successes of our popular 
writers appear insignificant. This interest in the revised 
New Testament has not of course been entirely a religious 
interest. The Bible is not only the rule of Christian faith 
and the chief book of Christian devotion, it is one of the 
greatest, and certainly the most familiar, of English classics, 
and as such it is regarded with much interest and even 
affection by many who would not call themselves Christians. 
But much the greater part of the interest felt in the new 
version has been of a religious character. It shows that 
whatever the changes that may have come over theological 
opinion.of recent years regarding inspiration and kindred 
topics, the Bible remains very much where it was in the 
reverence and affection of the English people. 

We may go a step further. The publication of this book 
and the interest it has created are an evidence of an enhanced 
interest in the Bible. The same reasons which have led the 
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scholars of our time to study the original texts of Scripture 
more diligently than in former times, have led to a demand 
for a more accurate version for the use of the people. If 
awakened intellectual curiosity, and even scepticism, are to be 
reckoned among these causes, a deepened sense of the value 
of Scripture is the main cause. The scholars who met at 
Westminster were not expected to make a more beautiful 
English version of the Scriptures, which was felt to be im- 
possible, nor was the removal of obsolete words, which were 
not seriously inconvenient, the main service expected from 
them, but a revision of the authorized version, in which the 
original meaning of the texts should be preserved with the 
utmost possible fidelity. In order to judge the new version 
fairly we must remember that this was the character of the 
demand which called it into existence. 

Our times and the age of the Reformation have many 
points of resemblance; and their common desire for a revised 
Bible is not one of the least interesting. In the sixteenth 
century Bible followed Bible, and revision revision in quick 
succession. Tyndale’s Testament and Coverdale’s Bible, 
the Genevan Bible, and the Bishops’ Bible, not to men- 
tion other revisions, showed the eager desire of the people 
to have a Bible, and a correct Bible—a desire so eager that 
neither the jealousy of the court nor of the church could 
restrain it; and royal and episcopal authority had to be 
bestowed upon a translated Bible. It is impossible not to feel 
the significance of the fact that, after having slept since 1611, 
the question of revising the Bible should have been revived 
in our time, and a new version issued in the year 1881. 

Before passing judgment on the work of the revision of 
1881, it is needful to understand the exact nature of the task 
which the revisers undertook to perform, and the conditions 
under which they undertook it. ‘The revision dates its begin- 
ning from a motion which was made in the Convocation of 
the Province of Canterbury on the 10th of February, 1870. 
The mover was the late Bishop of Winchester, and the 
seconder the present Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. The 
motion asked for a committee, ‘to report upon the desirable- 
ness of a revision of the authorized version of the New 
Testament, whether by marginal notes or otherwise, in all 
those passages where plain and clear errors, whether in the 
Greek text originally adopted by the translators, or in the 
translation made from the same, shall on due investigation 
be found to exist.’ On this motion being adopted, a committee 


of both houses of Convocation drew up a report on the subject, 
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which they embodied in a series of resolutions. One of these 
was: ‘That in the above resolutions we do not contemplate 
any new translation of the Bible, or any alteration of the 
language, except where in the judgment of the most competent 
scholars such change is necessary.’ 

It will be seen from the above resolution that the revisers 
were neither required nor permitted to alter the authorized 
version unless the reasons for such alteration were of a con- 
clusive character. Additional emphasis was given to the 
conservative character of their work by certain rules agreed 
to by the committee of Convocation on the 25th day of May, 
1870. ‘The second of these rules was: ‘To limit as far as 
possible the expression of alterations to the language of the 
authorized and earlier English versions.’ The fifth rule 
limited the company’s power of alterations by prescribing, 
‘To make or retain no change in the text on the second or 
final revision, except two-thirds of those present approve of 
the same.’ The cautious spirit of the resolutions, and the 
advantage given to those opposed to changes by the rule 
which required two-thirds of a majority in order to effect 
a change, created an apprehension in the minds of some who 
were favourable to a real revision, that the work would be 
timidly and incompletely accomplished, and that many ‘plain 
and clear errors’ would reappear in the new version. This 
is a fear which has been signally disappointed. The revisers 
have done their work with thoroughness and with courage. 
We shall have occasion to notice before we close what we 
consider to be the defects of the new version, arising mainly 
from its somewhat rigid spirit of scholarship, natural enough 
in a company composed mainly of academical clergymen; but 
it is fortunate the revisers erred on this side, rather than on 
the side of laxity and capricious lawlessness. One of their 
number, Dr. Vance Smith, in an article in ‘The Nineteenth 
Century’ for June, finds fault with certain renderings, 
and appeals to a future revision to do justice to words and 
thoughts which have been long misrepresented, ‘to the sore 
discredit with many thoughtful minds of the Christian gospel! ’ 
If the revisers had set themselves to rehabilitate the Christian 
gospel to ‘thoughtful minds,’ or had sought to work out 
any special crotchets of their own, they would have bitterly 
disappointed the great expectations formed of them. Such a 
revision would have been ‘an abomination,’ to borrow a 
plrase from Archdeacon Denison, in the sight of all fair- 
minded scholars who, whatever their religious views, concur 
in the wish to give to Englishmen a true account of the 
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words of Christ and of his apostles. We shudder to think 
what might have been the result had a company of revisers 
come together at Westminster determined to carry out a 
particular set of views, whether to conserve the ideas of the 
past, or to adapt the New Testament to Dr. Smith's 
‘thoughtful minds.’ The idea almost makes us withdraw 
our wish that they had been somewhat less stern in their 
adherence to rigid law and rule. 

The revisers have done their work without fear and without 
favour. With their eyes fixed upon the Greek text, upon 
grammars, lexicons, and concordances, they have worked 
secundum artem, and have given no heed to the voices on one 
side or on the other which would have sought to draw them 
from the paths of philological integrity. We regret for some 
reasons the exclusive devotion of the revisers to the Greek 
original, and their too great willingness to sacrifice their 
mother English to the strict requirements of the foreign 
tongue. It would have been better in a popular translation 
to leave some shades of meaning unexpressed rather than 
endanger the obscurity of the text by the use of unusual 
modes of expression likely to perplex plain readers. 

The revisers might have satisfied themselves with trans- 
lating one of the best texts now in use. They acted wisely in 
reserving to themselves full liberty to select whatever readings 
approved themselves to their judgment. A company which 
contained Dr. Scrivener, Canon Westcott, and Dr. Hort, and 
for some time, we believe, Dr. Tregelles, not to mention other 
most competent judges, formed the strongest court of appeal 
that ever sat in Europe on the question of the various read- 
ings of the New Testament. ‘The text which they adopted 
has been published by the University presses, and the new 
English T'extus Receptus will henceforth be one of the purest 
and best in existence. Its similarity to the text of the beau- 
tiful text just issued by Messrs. Macmillan under the editorship 
of Dr. Hort and Dr. Westcott, shows the leading part that 
must have fallen to these scholars in the determination of this 
fundamental question. We shall not attempt to enter upon a 
detailed criticism of the text of the revisers. They have, as in 
other matters, gone by a somewhat rigid rule, and allowed 
the authority of the few old MSS. which we possess to be not 
only dominant but almost tyrannous. If a rule was to be 
followed, it was, of course, the safest and most intelligible to 
follow A, B, C, D, x. But as our oldest MSS. belong to the ~ 
fourth century, it is obvious that caution is to be exercised in 
receiving even their testimony. Notwithstanding the au- 
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thority of the old MSS., we cannot reconcile ourselves to the | 5; 
reading adopted in Rom. vy. 1. The English reader will find | py, 
that the changes made in the revised New Testament through | «: 
changes of reading are not very numerous, nor usually impor- | 4} 
tant, though one or two of them are very interesting. We — 4} 
would specially call attention to Matt. ix. 17, Mark ix. 22, y 
28, Heb. iv. 2, 1 Tim. iii. 16,1 John iii. 1, Rev. xvii. 8.* 4, 
The comparatively few changes made in the text, and their 
slight importance, is an example of a conservative result yp 
coming from what was once looked upon as a source of as gg 
great danger to the Christian faith as the higher criticism 
is supposed to be at present. to 
As was to be anticipated from a company of translators gy 
containing eminent historical critics, every effort is made in 
the Revised Version to preserve in the translation whatever 
serves to mark to the English reader the exact time at which — 4j 
the books of the New Testament were written. A successful gy 
instance of this is their uniform retention of the definite article 
before ‘ Christ.’ Before His resurrection our Lord was not _ 4}, 
called Jesus Christ, but Jesus, who claimed to be the Christ. — }, 
For some reason the definite article was sometimes omitted by 4}, 
King James’s revisers. Its restoration is a special advantage '[T) 
in Matt. ii. 5, ‘ He enquired of them where the Christ should py, 
be born.’ In their translation of the Epistle to the Hebrews, yp; 
the revisers have happily preserved to the English reader the th 
sense that he is listening to a voice from the first century,and jt, 
that sacrifices were still offered in Jerusalem. We now read_ aq} 
in Heb. ix. 6, ‘the priests go in continually into the first yp; 
tabernacle accomplishing the services; but into the second gt 
the high priest alone, once in the year.’ Those who know 
Roman history, and the great part which the Pretorian guard 
played in the history of the Empire, will read with a strange 
interest the revisers’ version of St. Paul’s words Phil. i. 13. | 
‘My bonds became manifest in Christ throughout the whole | be 
pretorian guard.’ in 
The revisers have made an excellent contribution to the 
historical understanding of New Testament times by their jy, 
removal of the misleading ‘ Grecians’ from Acts vi. 1 and the hg 
substitution of ‘ Grecian Jews.’ They have, of course, altered gy 
the utterly absurd ‘ Easter ’ of Acts xii. 4 into ‘ Passover.’ de 
Another, but less fortunate attempt to preserve the sense of 
the time when the words were written, is the change made in yg 
the rendering of the tenses in Matt. i. 22, Matt. xxi. 4, xxvi. Jo) 
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56. The old rendering was, ‘ All this was done that it might 
be fulfilled.’ The revisers render, ‘ all this is come to pass.’ 
‘These tenses,’ it has been said, ‘ preserve the freshness of 
the earliest catechetical narratives of the gospel history, when 
the narrator was not so far removed from the fact that it was 
unnatural for him to say, ‘ This is come to pass.’ We fear 
that the retention of the present tense will simply confuse the 
English reader, and make him imagine that the quotation was 
made by the speaker and not by the evangelist, which is 
certainly not the view of the revisers. In their treatment of 
Old Testament names the revisers have not been so much his- 
torical critics as usual, but they have acted most wisely. The 
great religious teachers of the Old Covenant ought assuredly 
to be spoken of by their old Hebrew names, and not under 
ugly Hellenistic disguises. Historical justice, as well as prac- 
tical convenience, are served by superseding Esaias, Jeremy, 
and Osee by Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Hosea. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews still appears as the Epistle of 
the Apostle Paul. As it is improbable that any of the revisers 
believe Paul to have written it, we might have anticipated 
that they would have removed a title resting upon no authority. 
They say honestly in their preface that they have ‘ deemed it 
best to leave unchanged the titles.’ Had they removed the 
name of St. Paul, it would certainly have been difficult to fill 
the vacant space. It would hardly have been suitable to head 
it, ‘the Epistle of an Anonymous Man;’ but we know as little 
about the authorship as did Origen, who declared that the 
name of the author was known to God alone. The clever 
guess of Luther that Apollos was the author would have been 
out of place in a text founded upon historical authorities. 

It is greatly to be regretted that the company have not 
revised the ‘ heading of chapters and pages,’ as. they were 
directed by rule 1st. They abstained from doing so, they say, 
because such a revision ‘would have involved so much of 
indirect, and indeed frequently of direct interpretation.’ The 
necessary work of making these headings could not possibly 
have been committed to better hands than that of revisers who 
have shown themselves throughout the work both painstaking 
and eminently impartial. We trust that they will supply the 
deficiency in future editions. 

A very persistent attempt has been made throughout the 
revision to amend the rendering of the tenses. It has been 
long a common complaint against the former translators that 
they were careless in this matter. Until recent times all 
writers on New Testament Greek were accustomed to say 
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that the New Testament writers themselves constantly in- 
dulged in an interchange of tenses, and violated the rules of 
classical Greek. It has been shown by later grammarians 
that this is by no means the case, at all events, to the extent 
alleged, although Winer carried his opposition to the old 
view too far. The revisers evidently entered upon their work de- 
termined to reform the rendering of the tenses; but they have 
sometimes found them too hard for them, and in reading the 
results of the amendment, one is disposed to think that 
King James’s revisers possibly attempted so little not be- 
cause they were ignorant of the force of Greek tenses, 
but because they felt they could not be imitated in English 
without harshness and obscurity. An American writer 
on the English language, Dr. Marsh, made the remark, 
about the Gospel of John as revised by five English clergymen, 
‘that an American cannot help suspecting that the tenses are 
coming to have in England a force which they have not now 
in this country, and never heretofore have had in English 
literature.’ ‘Phe sarcasm might be repeated regarding some 
of the tense-renderings in the new version. 

Certain of the changes made by the revisers in rendering the 
tenses were needful, and will be felt to make the sense clearer. 
Such a change is to be found in the rendering of Luke i. 59, 
where the old version renders, ‘They called him Zacharias, 
after the name of his father.’ The revisers have changed this 
into, ‘They would have called him Zacharias after the name 
of his father.’ It is in the rendering of aorists and perfects 
that King James’s revisers are alleged to have shown 
most carelessness. They have sometimes decidedly obscured 
the meaning of St. Paul, through rendering his aorists 
which were designed to denote a past event with the perfect 
which has a present reference. Rom. vi. 1 sqq., 2 Cor. v. 15, 
are examples of a great improvement made by the revisers, 
who have given to the aorists their proper meaning, and 
brought out that Paul regarded the great change from sin to 
righteousness as having been realized in a definite act of the 
past. 

The revisers seem to have been reluctant to admit that 
perfects are ever used in the New Testament with a purely 
aoristic force, or that an aorist may stand for a perfect. To 
evade the necessity of admitting the former, they render Rev. 
v. 7, ‘He came and he taketh (Ander) out of the hand of 
him that sat on the throne.’ And again Rev. viii. 5, ‘ And 
the angel taketh (&:Andev) ; and he filled it (éyéusoev) with the 
fire of the altar.’ In Heb. xi. 28 they have not ventured to 
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render, ‘ By faith he hath kept the passover,’ although they 
place ‘hath made’ on the margin. In 2 Cor. xi. 25 they 
preserve ‘ have I been’ of the authorized version. 

It has been denied that the aorist ever stands for the perfect 
in the New Testament, but it is difficult to avoid the con- 
clusion that in certain cases it does. The explanation of 
Buttmann is satisfactory— 


Inasmuch (he writes) as the relation of time expressed by the present 
is compounded, as it were, of that of the aorist or that of the present— 
the action having its beginning in the past (aorist), but extending either 
itself or in its effects down to the time being (present)—in cases where the 
aorist is used in the sense of the perfect we must take this view of the 
matter: that the aorist was not intended to express both relations of the 
perfect at once, but that the writer for the moment withdraws from the 
present and places himself in the past, consequently in the position of a 
narrator. This position is uniformly the most natural for the act of com- 
position ; and from it there results of itself, if not a positive aversion to 
the perfect, yet a greater preference for the aorist. The continuance of 
the action, therefore, and its working down to the present time, resides, 
not indeed in the tense, but in the connection; and the necessary insertion 
of this relation is left in any case to the hearer. 


As examples of this, Buttmann cites Heb. viii. 1, where however 
the revisers translate, ‘ We have such a high priest, who sat 
down.’ And Matt. xxiii. 2, where the revisers render, ‘ the 
scribes and the Pharisees sit (€cd@:cav) on Moses’ seat.’ 
The revisers have been uniformly desirous to employ the 
present with the future force when they have found it in the 
Greek. ‘The old translators did so when they thought fit, as 
in 1 Cor. xv. 32, ‘ Let us eat and drink for to-morrow we die,’ 
but they employed the future when it seemed more clear and 
fitting. The following from the new version are not improve- 
ments: John xiv. 3, ‘If I go to prepare a place for you, I come 
again;’ Rev. 11. 22, ‘ Behold I do cast her into a bed.’ 

The complaint is as old as Bentley that the English trans- 
lators of the Bible did not pay sufficient regard to the force of 
the Greek article, and that they omitted it when it ought to 
have been expressed. It has been often restored by the 
revisers ; we think too often. They have rendered Matt. vi. 
25, ‘Is not the life more than the food, and the body than the 
raiment.’ In Matt. viii. 12, ‘There shall be the weeping and 
the gnashing of teeth.’ In some cases we are at a loss what 
meaning the revisers attached to the article which they have 
restored, and we are tempted to suppose that it was some 
occult reference which the plan of their marginal notes pre- 
vented them from expressing. This is possible, for we find in 
the revised version the rendering Heb. xi. 10, ‘He looked for 
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the city that hath the foundations.’ We always regarded this 
as a simple contrast between an established city and a movable 
tent. Dr. Lightfoot, one of the most eminent of the revisers, 
in his excellent book ‘On a Fresh Revision of the New Tes- 
tament,’ thus writes— 


A definite image here rises before the sacred writer’s mind of the new 
Jerusalem such as it is described in the Apocalypse, ‘ The wall of the city 
had twelve foundations, and in them the names of the twelve apostles of 
the Lamb (chap. xxi. 14). The foundations of the wall of the city were 
garnished with all manner of precious stones’ (chap. xxi. 19 sq.) But 
in our version the words are robbed of their meaning, and Abraham is 
made to look for ‘ a city that hath foundations ’—a senseless expression, 
for no city is without them. 


In Acts ix. 2 and elsewhere the gospelis called ‘the way,’ an 
expression which needs no special explanation, as it was a 
most natural expression for Hebrews to apply to their new 
‘walk’ or manner of serving God. But Dr. Lightfoot finds 
the explanation of it in our Lord’s word, John xiv. 5, 6, ‘I 
am the way.’ ‘The gospel,’ he says, ‘is Christ and Christ 
only.’ Both interpretations seem curiously fanciful, and 
unlike the usual sobriety of Dr. Lightfoot’s thinking. 

There is one part of the revision work which has already 
provoked a good deal of discussion, and which is likely to 
supply speakers and writers of a certain class with a subject 
for some time to come. We refer to their employment of 
Hades, their rendering of Gehenna, and their substitution of 
‘the evil one’ for ‘evil’ in the Lord’s Prayer. One of their 
number, Dr. Vance Smith, in article to which we have already 
alluded, blames his fellow revisers with some asperity for 
their use of the word hell, because such a rendering recalls 
‘the long descended notions of the darkest ages of medieval 
superstition.’ But introduction of polemical heat into this 
discussion is needless. The revisers were neither called upon 
to defend traditional beliefs nor to explode superstitions, but 
to translate. Dr. Vance Smith approves of the word Hades 
being left, as it is in the revision, untranslated. ‘ This treat- 
ment of the word,’ he says, ‘ inasmuch as it is a proper name, 
is correct.’ Hades need no more have been treated as a proper 
name than Ouranos; and although the revisers may have acted 
wisely in leaving it untranslated, such a procedure on the 
part of a translator is to be regarded rather in the light of a 
confession of impotence than as a triumph of his art. By 
leaving Hades untranslated—and Dr. Smith thinks they 
should have left Gehenna untranslated—they have done 
nothing to help those who feel in difficulty. These mysterious 
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words on the page and margin of the Bible must have 
a meaning, and teachers of the young and uninstructed 
will assuredly be asked to unfold it. One effect of leaving 
Hades untranslated will be to show clearly that it is a mistake 
to regard it as a colourless term for the unseen world. 
Although it has not the revolting associations of the word 
Gehenna, it assuredly often carries with it the idea of loss, 


of defeat, and of Divine displeasure. If not, what is the 


meaning of Acts ii. 26: ‘My flesh shall dwell in hope; 
because thou wilt not leave my soul in Hades’? Unless the 
idea of judgment is connected with Hades, what significance 
is there in the words of our Lord, Matt. xi. 28: ‘Thou 
Capernaum, shalt thou be exalted into heaven ? thou shalt go 
down into Hades’ ? 

With regard to the already famous rendering of the revisers 
of Matt. vi. 18 and Luke xi. 4, ‘ Deliver us from the evil One,’ 
we confess we share in the general regret that they felt it need- 
ful to adopt this rendering, although it is absurd to inveigh 
against the translation of upright scholars in the spirit of 
excited partisanship. In our judgment it is a case in which 
they might have permitted the old translation to remain, even 
although they were not prepared to pronounce unhesitatingly 
in its favour. It is not ‘a plain and clear error.’ The 
neuter 76 rovnpov is used at least twice in the New Testament 
for evil in the sense of moral wickedness (Luke vi. 45, and 
Rom. xii. 9), and this makes the retention of the old rendering 
at all events possible on the ground of usage. The use of 
the preposition do rather than é«, on which some have 
relied as establishing the personal reference, is by no means 
conclusive. It is frequently used by Hellenistic writers where 
the native Greeks would have preferred é«. Meyer, who is 
a philological dogmatist, and is disposed whenever possible to 
press philological considerations as conclusive, does not venture 
to do so here. He translates in the same way as the revisers, 
but adds, ‘rod wovnpdv may be neuter (Augustine, Luther— 
see, however, Catech. Maj. pp. 352, f—Tholuck, Ewald, Lange, 
Bleek, Kamphausen) as well as masculine (Tertullian, Origen, 
and Chrysostom, Theophylact, Erasmus, Beza, Maldonatus, 
Kinnoel, Fritzsche, Olshausen, Ebrard, Keim, Hilgenfeld, 
Hanne). In the former case, it would not mean ‘evil’ in 
general, but, according to the New Testament use of zrovnpos, 
as well as the context, moral wickedness (Rom. xii. 9). How- 
ever, it is more in keeping with the concrete graphic manner 
of view of the New Testament (Matt. v. 87; xiii. 19; John 
xvii. 15; 1 Johnii. 18; iii. 8,12; Rom. xvi. 20; Eph. vi. 
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10; 2 Thess. iii. 82) to prefer the masculine as meaning the 
devil.’ 

Great stress has been laid upon the adoption of the mascu- 
line rendering by the Greek fathers, who, it is said, must 
have known the force of their own language. However weighty 
their authority, it cannot be said to settle the matter, especially 
as they were disposed, to find references to the devil where 
no modern scholar would find such. Thus some of them 
find such a reference in Matt. v. 25, ‘Agree with thine 
adversary quickly.’ 

Although we are of opinion that the revisers miglit have 
left the venerable and familiar words untouched, we are at 
loss to see why so much heat should be transported into the 
discussion. ‘The neuter rendering settles nothing. If any 
one has a doubt whether Christ and His apostles spoke of a 
prince of evil, half an hour’s examination of the New Testa- 
ment will convince him that they did. Those who deny the 
truth of the doctrine must do so on the ground that Christ and 
His apostles shared in a groundless contemporary belief. If 
those wlio deny this and similar doctrines would frankly take 
this ground, we should be saved from many disingenuous and 
forced interpretations of Scripture. 


In one important particular the revisers of 1881 have taken 
a different course from the revisers of 1611. They have taken 
particular pains throughout the entire work to preserve uni- 
formity of renderings and to translate a Greek word wherever 
it occurs by the same English word; anda great number of 
the changes which we find in the revised version owe their 
origin to this attempt to secure uniformity. These are the 
alterations which are described in the preface as ‘necessary 
by consequence.’ It is curious to note the direct antagonism 
in which the present revisers stand to their predecessors in 
this matter, who defended the liberty which they took in the 
following half-serious, half-humorous strain. It occurs in 
their preface, a document which deserves to be better known 
than it is, and deserved to have been retained in our Bibles 
rather than the dedication to the king— 


Another thing we think good to admonish thee of, gentle Reader, that 
we have not tied ourselves to an uniformity of phrasing, or to an identity 
of words, as some peradventure would wish that we had done, because, 
they observe, that some learned men have been as exact as they could 


that way. Truly, that we might not vary from the sense of that we had 


translated before, if the word signified the same thing in both places, 
(for there be some words that be not of the same sense every where), we 
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were especially careful, and made a conscience, according to our duty. 
But that we should express the same notion in the same particular word ; 
as for example, if we translate the Hebrew or Greek word once by 
purpose, never to call it intent; if one where journeying, never travel- 
ling ; if one where think never suppose ; if one where pain, never ache ; 
if one where joy, never gladness ; and thus to mince the matter, we 
thought to savour more of curiosity than wisdom, and that rather it 
would breed scorn in the atheist, than bring profit to the godly reader. 
For is the kingdom of God become words or syllables? Why should we 
be in bondage to them, if we may be free? Use one precisely, when we 
may use another no less fit as commodiously ? A godly father in the 
primitive time showed himself greatly moved, that one of new-fangled- 
ness called xpaBBaror, cxiprove, though the difference be little or none; 
and another reporteth, that he was much abused for turning curecurbita 
(to which rendering the people had been used) into hedera. Now if this 
happens in better times, and upon so small occasions, we might justly 
fear hard censure, if generally we should make verbal and unnecessary 
changes. We might also be charged (by scoffers) with some unequal 
dealing towards a great number of good English words. For as it is 
written of a certain great Philosopher, that he should say, that those logs 
were happy that were made images to be worshipped; for their fellows, 
as good as they, lay for blocks behind the fire: so if we should say, as it 
were, unto certain words, Stand up higher, have a place in the Bible 
always; and to others of like quality, Get you hence, be banished for 
ever ; we might be taxed peradventure with St. James’s words, namely, 
to be partial in ourselves, and judges of evil thoughts. Add hereunto, 
that niceness in words was always counted the next step to trifling ; and 
so was to be curious about names too; also that we cannot follow a better 
pattern for elocution than God Himself; therefore He using divers words 
in His holy writ, and indifferently for one thing in nature; we, if we 
will not be superstitious, may use the same liberty in our English versions 
out of Hebrew and Greek, for that copy or store that He hath given us. 


It is possible that the varieties of renderings adopted by 
the older company were owing, to some extent, to the circum- 
stance that they were divided into six different companies 
meeting in three different towns, and never, so far as we 
know, conferring together. But this does not explain the 
various renderings found in the same page, and their own 
words show that they regarded these variations as literary 
beauties and not as blemishes. As any one will anticipate, 
who is familiar with modern exegetical literature, the revisers 
regarded this levity in choice of words as a fault of the first 
magnitude ; and they put themselves to the most elaborate 
pains to rectify it. Professor Newth has described their pro- 
ceedings in his interesting ‘ Lectures on Revision.’ 

‘Although the company had endeavoured throughout the 
whole course of its work to preserve, as far as the idiom of 
the English language permitted, uniformity in the rendering 
of the same Greek word, it had not been possible, when deal- 
ing with each passage separately, to keep in view all the other 
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passages in which any particular word might be found. It 
was therefore felt to be desirable to reconsider the revised 
version with exclusive reference to this single point; and the 
pages of a Greek concordance were assigned in equal portions 
to different members of the company, who each undertook to 
examine every passage in which the words falling to his share 
might occur, and to mark if in any case unnecessary vari- 
ations in the English had either been introduced or retained. 
The passages so noted were brought before the notice of the 
assembled company, and the question was in each case con- 
sidered whether, without any injury to the sense, the rendering 
of the word under review might be harmonized with that 
found in other places.’ * 

Nothing could have been more thorough. First, the great 
drag net of the company catches the larger fish ; and afterwards 
each member arms himself with a small net, and the whole 
pond is so completely netted that not a single minnow is per- 
mitted to escape. It may seem ungracious to find fault with 
those who laboured with such conscientious zeal in the public 
service, but we cannot help regarding this attempt at uniform 
rendering as one of the chief sources of the literary faults 
of the version. King James’s revisers, by holding themselves 
free to use whatever word seemed most suitable to the English 
context, or which sounded best, gave themselves a great 
advantage, of which their version bears clear marks. They 
produced the most beautiful version of the New Testament 
in existence; a translation which surpasses the original ; 
for, although the style of the Greek New Testament has 
beauties, it cannot be affirmed that it holds the place among 
Greek books which the English New Testament holds among 
English books. The revisers, by depriving themselves of the 
liberty which their predecessors enjoyed, have done something 
te mar the literary beauties of the work. 

There are certainly not a few instances in which the har- 
monizing hand of the new revisers is felt to be an advantage. 
St. Paul especially, among the New Testament writers, fre- 
quently used a word, or a class of words, with persistence 
through several sentences, because he wished by the repeti- 
tion of the word to give emphasis to certain ideas. When at 
all possible, the translator ought to bring this out in the trans- 
lation. In the following passages the revisers have harmonized 
with advantage the language of the authorized version— 


* Lectures on Bible Revision by Samuel Newth, D.D. London : Hodder and 
Stoughton. 
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Col. ii. 9: ‘In him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily, and in him ye are made full.’ 

Rom. vii.: ‘I had not known sin, except through the law ; 
for I had not known coveting, except that the law had said, 
thou shalt not covet; but sin, finding occasion, wrought in 
me through the commandment all manner of coveting.’ 

2 Cor. 1. 5-7: ‘As the sufferings of Christ abound unto us, 
even so our comfort also aboundeth through Christ. But 
whether we be afflicted, it is for our comfort and salvation; 
or whether we be comforted, it is for our comfort, which 
worketh in the patient enduring of the same sufferings which 
we also suffer; and our hope for you is steadfast; knowing 
that as ye are partakers of the sufferings, so also are ye of the 
comfort.’ 

A comparison of the above passages with the Greek and 
with the authorized version will show that the apostle is 
better represented in the new version than in the old. It is 
not of such changes we complain, but of changes by which 
familiar and well-fitting words have been displaced to make 
room for words which do not fit well at all, in compliance with 
the anxious desire for uniformity. To give an example, the 
words of Simeon, Luke ii. 82, part of the Nune dimittis, and 
having therefore a special claim to consideration, are altered 
into, ‘A light for revelation to. the Gentiles.’ This is not a 
whit more faithful than the beautiful words of the authorized 
version, ‘A light to lighten the Gentiles,’ a rendering which 
came from Tyndale, and which has been adopted by every 
version with the exception of the Reims’ version, which has the 
same rendering as the revisers. The object of the change 
was to translate avoxdd\uwis by revelation, because it is else- 
where so rendered. 

Another instance of the needless spoiling of the authorized 
version is to be found in the new rendering of 1 Peter ii. 4, 
which is doubly injured by the rejection of the ‘ harmless 
archaism’ ‘ disallowed,’ and by the substitution of ‘ elect ’ for 
‘chosen.’ The old version runs, ‘To whom, coming as unto 
a living stone, disallowed indeed of men, but chosen of God, 
and precious.’ For this the new, but here we think the 
inferior, version substitutes, ‘Unto whom coming, a living 
stone, rejected indeed of men, but with God elect, precious.’ 

At the root of this wish to secure uniformity of render- 
ing, there is the erroneous notion that the New Testament 
writers, who wrote in popular speech and for the people, 
had given to their language that exactness of phraseology, 
and had observed the strict adherence to the same word, 
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when speaking of the same thing, which is to be found 
in the pages of scientific and philosophical writers. This 
idea, which some modern commentators have carried to 
such an extent as sadly to injure the freedom and naturalness 
of the New Testament speech, has evidently influenced the 
revisers. 

Matt. xviii. 3 appears in the revised version as, ‘ Except ye 
turn and become as little children, ye shall in no wise enter 
into the kingdom of heaven!’ Although the word ‘con- 
verted’ has become unfortunately too much specialized in 
our religious phraseology, it seems doubtful wisdom to aban- 
don a word which has so much moral meaning and im- 
pressiveness for the unimpressive word ‘turn.’ ‘ Repentance’ 
might have been abandoned for the same reason. Like 
every one else, we regret to lose ‘charity’ from the 13th 
chapter of the Ist epistle to the Corinthians. Rightly or 
wrongly it got a place there, and by means of its place 
has gained a position in English literature and in the 
affections of Englishmen from which it cannot be dis- 
lodged. We are glad that the revisers have not removed the 
word ‘ Comforter’ from the 14th chapter of St. John, although 
they have rightly placed the more accurate renderings, 
Advocate and Helper, on the margin.* 

The revisers occasionally manifest a certain helplessness 
in finding a well-fitting expression to supersede anything that 
is amiss in the old version. Their English resources seems 
to have been less considerable than their Greek; but this 
should hardly have been so as the translations of the Master 
of Balliol, and of Mr. Church and Mr. Brodripp, show that the 
art of translation is not a lost art in England. Perhaps the 
fitting word and felicitous expression occur less readily to 
the large company than to the solitary student, although a 
large company make good critics. It was a sagacious saying 
of Purvey, in his ‘Prologue to the Wycliffite Bible,’ that 
one should translate ‘as clearly as he could to the sentence, 
and have many good fellows and cunning at the correcting 
of the translation.’ To give one or two illustrations of what 
we mean, John i. 30, ‘A man which is preferred before 
me’ is perhaps a paraphrase, but is better than the help- 
less and almost unmeaning literalism, ‘A man which is 
become before me.’ The familiar passage, John v. 35, 
‘He was a burning and a shining light,’ gives place to, 

* Comforter has in its derivation the meaning of Strengthener. This is the 


meaning of confortans in the Vulgate, and this was, perhaps, the meaning 
attached to Comforter by the revisers of 1611, 
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‘He was the lamp that burneth and shineth.’ Professor 
Newth probably gives the reason of revisers for making the 
change when he writes : ‘ It gives an entirely wrong impression 
of the passage. As thus read it sets forth the pre-eminence 
of John, whereas its true import is to emphasize the sub- 
ordinate nature of his office and work. Christ, as stated in 
the first chapter of this gospel, was ‘‘ the light.” In comparison 
with Him, John was a lamp which, in order that it may 
give light, must first be kindled from some other source. He 
was the lamp which is kindled, and (so) shineth.’ But will 
the English reader gather all this from the lame and ungainly 
literalism of the revisers? ‘The fulness’ of Col. i. 19 will 
hardly suggest to the English reader what the revisers mean 
it shall. 

The chief weakness of the revisers throughout has been 
a want of popular sympathies and of a sufficiently quick 
perception of what would not perplex plain people. A cer- 
tain want of tenderness to the subtle rhythm and beautiful 
cadences of the English Bible, and a forgetfulness that a 
slight change may spoil an entire sentence, may be also 
noted. This may be partly imagination on our own part, and 
may arise from the familiarity of our ear with the former 
version. If the very excellent revision of the Westminster 
revisers were now to be handed over, first, to a committee of 
sensible country ministers, who would point out what ex- 
pressions are likely to perplex the ‘ plough boys’ for whom 
Tyndale wrote his New Testament, and were afterwards sub- 
mitted to a committee of pure men of letters for their sugges- 
tions, we should probably get a perfect revision of the New 
Testament. 

It is almost impossible in a critical paper to avoid dwelling 
mainly on the demerits rather than on the merits of a book. 
Our business here has been criticism and not panegyric, and 
we have said little of numerous improvements made by the 
revisers ; but we cannot close without again expressing our 
sense of the high value of this version, which is an honour to 
the scholarship of our time, and a gift of real value to the 
Christian Church. The marginal notes will be found to be a 
mine of information, and will be helpful to the student of the 
Greek Testament as well as to the English reader. Whether 
this revision becomes, as its predecessor did, the New Testa- 
ment of England for a long period, or is soon superseded 
by another, we feel sure that the English New Testament will 
always continue to bear many marks of the painstaking hand 
of the revisers of 1881. JOHN GIBB. 
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Art. VI.—The French Republic. 


(1) Restauration dela Legitimité et de ses Alliés, Par E. Livres. 
Paris, 18738. 

(2) Origine et Chute du Second Empire. Par Jutes Sion. 
Paris, 1874. 

(3) Governement de la Défense Nationale. Par Jutes Favre. 
Paris, 1875. 

(4) Grandeur ou Déclin de la France, (Questions des années 
1874 et 1875. Par Iiutte de Grrarpin. Paris, 1876. 

(5) L’ Blu du LX Arrondissement. Questions de Uannée 1877. 
Par Emme de Girarpin. Paris, 1878. 


‘Gurpep by Providence more visibly than any other nation, 
France has been specially chosen to resolve revolutionary 
questions. France is that sacred mount whence the Eternal 
issues in thunder His commands to the world: France is the 
Sinai of Providence.’* In this sublime flight of gran- 
diloquence, reaching almost to the ridiculous, there is claimed 
for France, not only the foremost place in the agitation of 
revolutionary questions, but—inferentially at least—a decisive 
influence in moulding those great changes which are acknow- 
ledged as epochs in European progress. The latter assumption 
may be questioned, but the former, so far from being an empty 
boast, may fairly claim to rest upon a basis of facts stretching 
over a century of history. 

Countless have been the attempts to describe and criticize 
the political convulsions of that century. However dissimilar 
in character, they at least present us with many unquestion- 
able conclusions of a broad, general character. It has been 
shown that the Revolution of 1789 was a natural product of 
the unbridled and ruinous despotism consummated by Louis 
Quatorze, and of that despicable goverriment which, in the 
name of Louis Quinze, trampled upon the honour and interests 
of France. It has been shown that the Revolution, swayed 
by political ignorance and a motley host of passions, though 
fully capable of destroying institutions which had cost ages to 
build up, had no capacity, or even settled desire, to construct 
a stable government; and that the rapidly succeeding violent 
changes which were imparted to the form and spirit of the 
Republic were infallibly hurrying her into the arms of a 
military dictator. It has been shown that the First Empire 
was brought to a close by the selfish and sanguinary ambition 


* ‘La Révolution et Ordre Chrétien.’ Par Auguste Nicolas. Paris, 1873. 
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of Napoleon, by the rapidly exhaustive action of a pitiless 
conscription, and by the intolerable weight of the material 
burdens heaped upon an infatuated nation. It has been 
shown that the Restoration was compromised by its most 
ardent friends—that ‘ Legitimacy ruined the legitimate 
monarchy.’ It has been shown that Louis Philippe, wilfully 
blind to the limited nature of the power he had been able to 
snatch from the Revolution of the Barricades, spent eighteen 
years in a hazardous pursuit of personal government. It has 
been shown that the Second Republic, assailed from its birth 
by the vague but profoundly agitating forces of socialism, 
proved to be a mere stormy transition from a liberal govern- 
ment amenable to parliamentary control, to a democratic 
despotism founded upon what was termed a plébiscite, that is 
to say, upon universal suffrage manipulated and directed by a 
single will. The Second Empire, like the First, ‘began with 
a crime and ended with an invasion.’ It derived its chief 
support from the peasantry, who feared the old Monarchy 
because it seemed to foreshadow the revival of claims which 
would imperil the existing tenure of land; and who feared 
the Republic because it, too, seemed disposed to threaten 
unpalatable claims. But the Empire contained elements of 
danger far more formidable. ‘True, it might, whilst trampling 
upon the political liberties of the people, guarantee the social 
conquests of the Republic; but, like its predecessor, though 
in a less peremptory attitude, it was ever a menace to the 
peace of Europe; and it made the welfare of France, in the 
widest acceptation of that term, subordinate to personal and 
dynastic interests. Fortunately it possessed few elements of 
durability. In spite of all its apparently successful appeals to 
the opinions and passions of the people, it showed a conscious- 
ness of its weakness—at least in a despotic form—even at the 
time when it had reached the most promising point in its 
career. In 1857, the apparition of an Opposition which 
counted five members broke the unanimity of subserviency 
which had previously characterized the Corps Législatif: it 
was the first faintly audible protest against absolutism. In 
1860, certain privileges tending to give voice, if not substance, 
were granted to the Chamber. The general election in 1863 
increased the number and ardour of the Opposition ; and, in 
1867, additional concessions were granted to the spirit of 
liberty. The culminating point in this rapid transformation 
of the Empire was reached at the end of 1869, when M. 
Ollivier was commissioned to inaugurate a liberal régime. 


These spasmodic attempts on the part of Despotism to inhale 
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the bracing atmosphere of freedom were mere illusions born 
of weakness, vacillation, and a consciousness of rapidly waning 
popularity ; for there was no consistent, and certainly there 
could be no sincere, agreement between gross Cesarism 
and Parliamentary institutions. Spurred, however, by its 
waning fortunes, the Empire had entered upon an ungenial 
course, retreat from which was found to be increasingly 
difficult ; whilst a perpetual backward glance—an ‘ obstinacy 
in indecision,’ as Ollivier calls it—added to its weakness and 
embarrassment. It had also been rudely smitten by the 
battle of Sadowa. ‘Your prestige,’ says the Queen of 
Holland, in a letter addressed to the Emperor on the 18th of 
July, 1866, ‘Your prestige has diminished more during the 
last fortnight than through all the preceding years of your 
reign.’ ‘ That child,’ said the Empress, pointing to her son, 
‘ will never reign if nothing be done to efface Sadowa.’ War 
seemed the only possible escape from two formidable 
embarrassments. Conscious that recovered prestige would 
restore his power, the Emperor might, in reference to 
promised political reforms, echo the words which his uncle 
had muttered while signing the Acte additionnel—‘ Nous 
verrons apres la victoire.’ 

Responsibility for a disastrous war often rests upon a shifty 
foundation. In the present case, every party, except that 
which embodies what may be termed the Legitimists of 
Imperialism, has attempted to shake the weight from off its 
shoulders. The Emperor cannot, of course, be exonerated 
from responsibility ; but the responsibility of his will is less 
clear. He strongly asserted to the King of Prussia his un- 
willingness to plunge into hostilities, an assertion which is 
supported by numerous indirect, and not a few direct, proofs. 
At all events, it seems but fair to admit that it was far less 
the Emperor than the Empire that clamoured for war. 
France herself is not, indeed, without stain in this matter ; 
for assuredly she showed many signs of alacrity to follow in 
the wake of the Empire. 

In material resources, a fair equality subsisted between the 
belligerent forces : the obvious disproportion was in prepared- 
ness and in skilful generalship ; whilst in the moral aspects of 
of the contest the disparity was yet more glaring. Launched 
with a shout of confident levity, the hazardous and criminal 
venture in search of means to re-endow despotism with its 
pristine vigour rapidly foundered. It was Despair appealing to 
Hazard, the stake being an Empire—an Empire that, only a 
few months before, a plébiscite had reaffirmed upon the 
apparently solid basis of 7,000,000 yeas ! 
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By the ignominious nature of its exit, the Empire had 
rendered its immediate resurrection a hopeless contingency. 
That the Republic should lay claim to the vacant position—a 
position from which it had formerly been expelled by the 
treacherous manceuvres of the now fallen Emperor—was both 
just and, under the circumstances, scarcely evitable. The 
mode of transference, however, has been severely criticized. 
There can be little doubt that Napoleon the Third, by sur- 
rendering his sword into the hands of the King of Prussia 
after the battle of Sedan, virtually surrendered the govern- 
ment of France into the hands of the Corps Législatif, the 
only remaining legally constituted authority, for the Regency 
was but a name. To the Chamber, therefore, were addressed 
appeals urging it to take some definite and decided course 
which should leave no excuse for action to the fomenters of 
insurrection. But the Corps Législatif could not yet realize 
the fact that the grasp of the dead Empire had relaxed its 
hold. On the 4th of September, whilst the mob was thundering 
at its doors, the inconsistency of timidity determined it to refer 
all propositions for the immediate government of the country 
to the tardy judgment of a Committee. Among the pressing 
proposals made to it was one presented by M. Thiers, and 
supported by forty-seven other deputies. It was expressed in 
the following terms :—‘ Vu les circonstances, la Chambre 
nomme une commission de Gouvernement et de défense 
nationale.’ ‘Une Constituante sera convoquée des que les 
circonstances le permettront.’ This motion, which differed 
but little from that formulated by the Republican deputies, 
was not adopted, time was lost, and anarchy was already 
afoot. The situation was critical. In presence of the hesita- 
tion of the Corps Législatif, the proclamation of the Republic 
became inevitable. The all-important question demanding 
instant answer was, On whom should the responsibility for 
that act rest? The choice lay between a frantic populace 
and the minority of the Chamber. Fortunately for France 
the latter assumed the initiative. But though the Republic 
was proclaimed, it was not imposed upon the nation as a 
definitive régime. The distinctive title chosen by those who 
had caught the reigns of power whilst slipping from the hands 
of an Assembly paralyzed by conflicting fears and interests, 
and that preserved them from falling into the grasp of those 
who, in a very summary manner, would have imposed upon 
France the destructive yoke of the Commune, was of a 
temporary character, solely indicated a pressing necessity— 
‘Gouvernement de la Défense Nationale.’ 
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The new Government, characterized by M. Guizot as being 
‘neither revolutionary nor reactionary,’ * was presided over 
by General Trochu, and composed chiefly of the Republican 
Deputies for Paris. It has been censured for not immediately 
convoking a Constituent Assembly. This imputation is 
amply refuted by the acts of the Government. In presence 
of the terrible crisis through which the country was passing, 
the expediency, nay, the practicability, of obtaining a faithful 
representation of the political views of the nation was doubtful. 
How, for instance, could the twenty-six departments in 
immediate contact with the enemy be able, even if willing, 
to respond to such an appeal? The national thought was 
forcibly driven into one channel from which no unrelated 
subject was likely appreciably to drive it. Besides, was it 
probable that such a highly important decree, issuing from 
a Government improvised but yesterday, and wielding a very 
doubtful and unstable authority, would meet with the obedient 
acquiescence which its nature so imperatively demanded ? 
Under such circumstances a little delay was pardonable. The 
error which, in spite of the most palpable condemnatory facts, 
the Government, in common with the nation itself, obstinately 
cherished, was the supposition that a prolongation of the war 
could retrieve, at least partially, the military disasters which 
weighed so heavily on the national pride. No doubt the 
exaltation of despair was there; but it was mainly the 
obstinacy of wounded vanity clamouring for revenge at any 
cost. Concurrently with the war frenzy, which for a brief 
season aggravated the deplorable condition of France, there 
existed on the part of the Government a wise anxiety to 
summon a Constituent Assembly. A decree to that effect 
appeared on the 15th of September, and on the 18th M. Jules 
Favre, Minister for Foreign Affairs, sought an interview at 
Ferriéres with the Prussian Chancellor to negotiate terms of 
peace, or, at all events, the necessary preliminary to a general 
election—an Armistice. But France and Prussia, as repre- 
sented at Ferriéres, failed to arrive at the moderate level 
where agreement was possible. The exaggerated patriotism, 
and possibly the exceptional feelings of distrust, animating 
the negotiators, confined concession within unacceptable 
limits. A similar mission undertaken at the end of October 
by M. Thiers proved equally barren of résults. In the mean- 
time the enemy had reached the gates of Paris, and made it 
expedient that the Government should have a second centre 
of authority at Tours. But the disastrous current of events 

* M. Guizot a les Membres du Gouvernement de la Défense Nationale. 
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still flowing on unchecked rapidly cooled the war fever, and 
disposed the national spirit to yearn for peace. A change so 
perfectly in accordance with the hard facts of the situation 
was soon detected ; an armistice rapidly followed, and on the 
8th of February, 1871, a general election enabled France to 
give determinate expression to the yearning. The Assembly 
thus called into existence met at Bordeaux, chose M. Grévy 
as its President, and nominated M. Thiers ‘ chef du pouvoir 
exécutif de la République Francaise ;’ an appellation which, 
on the 31st of August, was, in accordance with the Proposition 
Rivet, supplanted by the more general and important title, 
‘Président de la République Francaise.’ 

This Assembly, in reference to the legitimate extent of its 
powers, its special attributes, and its general character, has 
been the subject of many and bitter controversies. It was 
convoked by a decree which, hastily formulated, prescribed 
neither its powers nor its duration. Its palpably direct 
mission was to pronounce the verdict of France in reference 
to the war; and that mission was so immediately all-absorb- 
ing that it overshadowed, or rather displaced, all allusion to 
the powers and functions usually belonging to a political 
assembly. Left in doubt as to the limits of its authority, the 
Assembly, in the preamble to the laws relating to the organi- 
zation of the executive power, assumed a constituent 
character. It alleged many specious reasons to justify this 
assumption; but the special and temporary purpose for 
which it was convened gives considerable consistency and 
force to the wide dissent that greeted such a high-handed 
proceeding. That France attached little political significance 
to the elections may be inferred from the fact that only 
5,500,000 votes—barely representing half the number of 
registered electors—were recorded. At that critical conjunc- 
ture men of peace and of local consideration were generally 


esteemed more eligible as representatives than popular 


politicians. There existed, indeed, in presence of the warlike 
ardour displayed by the chief members of the Government, a 
positive reluctance to elect Republicans. Under such excep- 
tional circumstances it is not at all surprising that the 
Assembly contained a far greater number of Royalists than 
was justly due to the actual political influence of the Royalist 
party. It could not, therefore, be regarded as a fairly 
accurate representation of the political sentiments of the 
French people. And this was fortunate. In the ears of the 
representative of the Empire, the execrations of the French 
nation were yet ringing: to the popular mind, the old 
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Monarchy presented a portentous aspect, inspiring a vague 
and mysterious fear—a fear which tradition, in numerous 
more or less exaggerated forms, had planted there. Nothing 
remained but the Republic. A political election would have 
called into being, as was proved in 1876, an Assembly con- 
taining a large Republican majority. Supreme, the Republic 
of 1871 would probably have been a mere resurrection of the 
Republic of 1848, and, inspired by the old fanatical spirit of 
change, would have hurried France, through a series of wild 
experiments, to the brink of destruction. Thanks to the 
doubtful political character imparted to the elections, the 
Republic possessed during six years little more than a nominal 
existence. The numerous groups into which the Assembly 
was divided tended to keep it in a state of equilibrium. 
Profoundly antagonistic, these groups, by forming temporary 
coalitions, created majorities which, powerless to conquer 
exclusive advantages for any one of the coalesced parties, 
served to curb, steady, and chasten the Republic. 

To render this state of political neutrality as perfect as 
possible, the majority of the Chamber hit upon a device 
known as the ‘Pacte de Bordeaux ’—an attempt to fashion 
Provisionalism into a system of government. By that Pact, 
power was chiefly divided between the Assembly and the 
President of the Republic. It was based upon an elaborately 
manceuvred combination of contrarieties. Even between its 
two chief components there existed in reality a profound 
antagonism. By his greatest enemies, the President of the 
Republic could not be accused of double dealing. His 
patriotism and sincerity were beyond suspicion. On the other 
hand, the majority of the Chamber exhibited a character 
entirely destitute of those qualities. No protestations of 
patriotism and of devotion to order could disguise the fact 
that it represented a hugh combination of inextricable party 
intrigues, and of perfectly defined antagonistic party interests. 
Its unity of action was achieved through the temporary abne- 
gation of certain distinctive views held by each of its con- 
stituent members. Its hearty. accord was confined solely to 
one object—the thwarting of any proposed measure which 
might tend to consolidate the Republic. It presented the 
Legitimist, the Orleanist, and the Imperialist, each flourishing 
his flag, and each fostering in his heart implacable hatred 
towards his temporary coadjutors. To style such a motley 
combination a Government was a gross mockery. It was 
never intended to act but to wait. There was little cause for 
surprise. therefore, that a statesman so single-minded and 
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earnest as M. Thiers, involved in such a network of animosi- 
ties, should very soon suffer intolerable mental disquietude, 
and become restive. His political preferences were towards 
Constitutional Monarchy, but he saw that the chances of 
success at present vouchsafed to that form of government 
were nearly as remote as the probability awaiting the 
restoration of its rivals; and he was not one to allow any 
favoured political ideal to stand in the way of the obvious 


duty he owed to his country. He was perfectly sincere when 
he declared the Republic to be ‘le gouvernement qui nous 
divise le moins.’ No doubt this opinion gained strength after 
his accession to the Presidency, though it never entirely over- 
shadowed in his mind the Pact of Bordeaux. On the other 
hand, the members of the Right, even among themselves, 
rarely acted loyally towards that Pact; and they contrived 
not only to render it a dead letter to the Republicans, but 
unceasingly to use it as a weapon against the Republic. 

More numerous and influential than either the Orleanists 
or Imperialists, the Legitimists were the most confident. The 
Orleanists advanced few pretensions, and for the most part 
showed more discretion than energy. The Imperialists were 
less reserved. They presumed to represent the sovereignty 
of the people; but it was a sovereignty under tutelage, and 
therefore a mere fiction. Their claims to monarchical 
sovereignty, in the full dogmatic acceptation of that term, 
was a grotesque assumption; and surely they could hardly 
venture to stand forth as the representatives of victorious 
Cesarism! The Legitimists, on the contrary, were no pre- 
tenders, no usurpers; they were the true disciples of the 
hereditary monarchical principle in all its rigid purity. But 
to what part of the old Monarchy, with its Parlement, its 
Remontrances, its Lits de Justice, could the slightest vitality 
be imparted? The whole was little more than an historic 
remembrance, rapidly following the footsteps of Feudality. 
In France, any attempt to remount the stream of time in a 
political direction would have little or no chance of success ; 
but it must be admitted that the Legitimists—unlike the 
other so-called Conservative parties—made no fictitious or 
even doubtful claims: their error was in presenting those 
claims in an impracticable form. 

Throughout his numerous manifestoes issued in 1871 and 
1872, and in his famous letter which appeared on the 22nd 
of October, 1873, the Comte de Chambord expressly declares 
his determination to subordinate his worldly interests, both 
immediate and prospective, to that doctrine of ‘ right divine’ 
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by which he has ever been implicitly guided. Though this 
unqualified deference to an obsolete political dogma—to a 
fiction which has lost its quickening power, and has become 
a mere phantom of the past—partakes far too much of 
unreasoning prejudice, it nevertheless contains a loftiness of 
feeling which, in these latter days, is very rarely attained. 
Then, again, it may sneeringly be regarded as an act of 
fatuity—a mere fetich worship—to bow before a Flag, and 
erect it as a symbol of destiny ; but at least it stands forth 
in bright contrast to the adoration of gross ambition, and of 
yet grosser mammon, to which the world is generally addicted. 
The Comte de Chambord has destroyed the faintest chance of 
becoming King of France: he has signed his abdication : he 
has wrecked the hopes of his followers, and probably of the 
Legitimist cause itself: he has passed into the domain of 
history in the folds, as it were, of his flag: but, for such 
rare devotion to principle, he has assuredly earned the 
respect of all whose opinion is of value. 

The Legitimist party, however, was not disposed to follow 
dutifully in the footsteps of its self-sacrificing chief; but, 
with obstinate pertinacity, continued to pursue schemes 
opposed alike to the determination of the Comte de Chambord 
and to the wishes of France. More noisy and unjustifiably 
assertive than those of the Legitimists, the plots of the 
Imperialists were equally barren of favourable signs. As to 
the Orleanists, their boldest essays at plotting rarely ad- 
vanced beyond a few timid whispers; the only determinate 
action upon which they ventured being an acquiescence in 
what was termed the ‘Fusion,’ which subordinated the 
claims of the younger to those of the elder branch of the 
House of Bourbon; whilst the Republicans, with a self-re- 
straining power that astonished the world, not only confined 
their opposition within strictly legal limits, but shrewdly 
interposed no barrier to the headlong stream of folly which 
was hurrying their opponents to destruction. Placed as a 
guiding power in the very centre of the coalescing yet intrin- 
sically antagonistic factions of the Majority, M. Thiers soon 
perceived the full extent of their inherent incapacity, and the 
impossibility of effecting any durable concert between them. 
He felt and declared that the Republic presented the only 
harbour of safety for France. In his memorable message at 
the opening of the short and stormy session of the Chamber 
in November, 1872, he says: ‘The Republic exists, it is the 
legal Government of the country; to wish for anything else 
would be to desire another revolution, and that the most 
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terrible of all.’ This message hurried towards explosion the 
disagreements which for some time had been visibly gather- 
ing between the President of the Republic and the Right. On 
the motion of M. de Kerdrel, a Commission consisting of 
fifteen members was appointed to examine the Message. To 
this duty the Fifteen did not confine themselves ; but, in place 
of the reforms shadowed forth in the Message, proposed a 
Parliamentary Commission, to prepare a law defining minis- 
terial responsibility, a proposition designed to arm the Right 
against the President and his Ministers. Thework of the 
Fifteen was presented to the Chamber by its chief designer, 
M. Batbie. It was a confused production, containing much 
apparent consideration for M. Thiers; but its entire scope 
and aim were summed up in an energetic recommendation to 
form a ‘Gouvernement de Combat.’ As a counter movement 
to this aggressive act of the Right, the Ministry, through its 
chief member, M. Dufaure, moved that a Parliamentary 
Commission consisting of thirty members should be appointed 
to prepare a law, not only to determine the conditions of 
ministerial responsibility, but to define the attributes of 
other important public powers. This motion was carried by 
a small majority. Instituted on the 29th of October, 1872, 
the Commission of Thirty, after toiling assiduously until the 
end of February, 1873, laid before the Assembly, through the 
medium of its reporter, M. de Broglie, the products of its 
labours. A measure founded on the work thus tardily 
brought to a close was passed by the Assembly on the 13th of 
March. The most important clauses of this measure were 
the confirmation of the constituent powers of the Assembly, 
and, in place of the Constitution Rivet, the institution of 
certain regulations which would tend very materially to 
cripple the power and action of M. Thiers. To effect the 
latter of these objects had been to the majority of the Com- 
mission, who were nominees of the Right, of primary import- 
ance. The President of the Republic could not but resent 
such jealous restrictions to the scope of his authority. Often 
had there occurred divergences of opinion between him and 
the Majority, and on several occasions he had, somewhat 
hastily, perhaps, threatened to resign. But the irksomeness 
of his position had now reached a point at which resignation 
became not only justifiable but almost imperative. The Right 
had conclusively proved, through the spirit and work of the 
Commission of Thirty, that it had cast aside all hesitation in 
reference to its dealings with the President of the Republic. 
The monarchical spirit by which it was animated naturally 
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inspired a dread of the consequences to which the rapidly 
increasing Republican tendencies of M. Thiers might lead. 
But that spirit had always exercised nearly as potent a sway 
over the Chief of the State as over themselves. The 
difference which determined the course taken by each con- 
sisted in the fact that M. Thiers was loyal to France, whilst 
the Right was but loyal to a party. 

One of the latest ostensible causes which led to the 
resignation of M. Thiers on the 24th of May, 1873, was the 
success of the ultra-Republican candidates for Marseilles, 
Lyons, and especially of the Radical, M. Barodet, for Paris. 
It was taken for granted by the Right that such elections 
proved that France was in need of protective guidance; 
though it could hardly be pretended that she had hinted at 
such a need, or had shown even the slightest symptom of 
fear. Another more immediately exciting cause was an 
intimation by the Minister of Justice, M. Dufaure,—a Re- 
publican of the most conservative type,—that the Cabinet 
considered it inexpedient to prolong the existing provisional 
political state, and that the Republic should be acknow- 
ledged as the established form of government. This caused 
a crisis, which terminated in the triumph of the Right. M. 
Thiers yielded to the perverse and impolitic spirit opposed to 
him, and resigned a position for which, in nearly all respects, 
he was eminently well fitted. Thus the Monarchical factions, 
incautiously hurried, either by an obsolete political faith, or 
by gross personal interests, towards ‘ Restorations’ which had 
left few pleasant remembrances in the mind of the nation, 
wantonly deprived themselves of the services of the only 
statesman fully qualified to give a truly conservative direc- 
tion to the political current. Strange infatuation, inconsis- 
tency, and ingratitude! It seems hardly credible that 
politicians, not bereft of common sense, should thus snatch 
the helm of State from the elected of twenty-six depart- 
ments ; from the man who, on the 5th of September, 1872, 
was proclaimed by the National Assembly to have ‘bien 
mérité de la patrie ;’ from the man who, with single-minded 
devotion, had assiduously laboured for the salvation of 
France, with results which had marvellously corresponded 
with the intents; from the man who had brought to a 
signally successful issue arduous and delicate ‘negotiations 
with a victorious neighbouring nation, and at the same time, 
under exceptionally difficult circumstances, had secured the 
internal tranquillity of his country. 

The resignation of M. Thiers may be said to close the first 
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stage in the career of the Republic. It was a stage of sore 
trial. Long and doubtfully, under neutral colours, had the 
Republic to battle for the recognition even of its name. After 
many irritating controversies, its existence was ct length 
tolerated as a convenient temporary expedient to bar the 
ingress of anarchy, and to keep the course free for the advent 
of the Legitimate Monarchy. It was invoked as being a 
Government suited to difficult times, tantamount to anony- 
mous, and well adapted to the manceuvres of all parties. 
Amidst such imminent danger and supreme contempt it bore 
itself with laudable resignation. No doubt it winced 
occasionally, but always with wariness. The marvellous 
caution which it exhibited was as embarrassing to its enemies 
as it was unexpected and reassuring to its friends; for in no 
former state of existence had the Republic ever shown that 
it possessed the quality of prudence, much less a systematic 
power of self-control. To these novel manifestations of 
character it owed in great part its ability to escape the 
dangers incident to a precarious positicn, and to enlist in its 
service the powerful support of M. Thiers. That the erewhile 
ardent advocate of Constitutional Monarchy, the Minister 
who had occupied so prominent a position in the Govern- 
ment of Louis Philippe, should proffer countenance and aid 
to the tottering Republic was, indeed, a reassuring sign of 
widespread significance: it appeased the fears of the timid, 
gave confidence to the moderate, and rallied to the standard 
of the Republic the doubtful adherents of all political parties. 
For the nature of that support was well known: it was dis- 
tinctly presented in words forming part of the Presidential 
Message in 1872: ‘La République sera conservatrice ou elle 
ne sera pas.’ So potent to sway opinion was the example 
thus set by the man who, for half a century, had occupied a 
prominent place in the political arena of French politics,— 
ever battling, on the one hand, against the advocates of a 
reactionary policy, and, on the other, against the fanaticism 
of liberalism,—that it is hardly assuming too much to regard 
M. Thiers as the founder of the Third Republic. 

During this weak stage in the career of the Republic, the 
Legitimists were afforded an opportunity for the restoration of 
their cherished régime more propitious than any that had 
presented itself since the fall of Charles the Tenth. Their 
attention, however, was so captivated by the attractions of the 
situation that many grave difficulties were overlooked or 
despised. ‘Perish France rather than royalty! formed,’ 
according to M. Girardin, ‘the basis of their thoughts and 
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actions.’ This, in exaggerated language, implies that their 
overstrained fidelity to principle, however worthy of respect 
from certain points of view, blinded them to the impolicy and 
injustice of refusing to acknowledge the fairly admissible 
claims of many modern innovations in politics and sociology. 
Such a rigid devotion to Legitimacy in its entirety sacrificed 
the Legitimate cause to a mere sentiment. In a manifesto 
issued by the Counte de Chambord in 1871, this feeling is 
embodied in its most uncompromising form. Thus was an 
accidental moment of bright promise obscured and lost by 
the perverse obtrusion of unwise scruples; whilst the future 
in its most probable aspects gives no promise of yielding such 
another. 

In choosing a mere soldier to fill the eminently political 
office left vacant by an illustrious statesman, the parties 
included in the Right were satisfied that he would maintain 
‘order; ’ that is to say, suppress, and perhaps use in the 
interest of some form of Restoration, any physical outbreak 
of Republican impatience. They were satisfied that at least 
a tacit understanding existed between them and Marshal Mac- 
Mahon, that the latter would be guided in his political course 
by their acknowledged leaders; and there was _ secretly 
entertained by each faction a not altogether vague hope that 
the Marshal might be induced to favour the pretender to 
whom it had sworn allegiance, and for whose accession to 
power it was willing to sacrifice any conflicting political 
inclination of France. It is very probable that this secret 
expectation decided the choice of the temporarily united 
members of the Right. 

The Marshal, like most soldiers, is a conservative ; but he 
has shown no very definite—certainly no obtrusive—political 
preference. In familiar conversation with a friend, he is 
reported to have said: ‘This is how it is: I belong by my 
family to the old Monarchy, by my career to the July 
Monarchy and to the Empire; and now, you see, I am 
obliged by duty to aid in establishing a régime for which I have 
no great love.’ That he is, in every sense of the term, a 
Legitimist, as M. de Girardin asserts, is an opinion which 
appears much too exclusive. If he permits his sentiments, 
in deference to hereditary claims, to hover round the 
Legitimist cause, his gratitude is due to the fallen Empire. 
He has few strong feelings, and they are never surcharged 
with enthusiasm. That he is an honourable man is un- 
questionable ; but that he is an honest politician is not so 
unhesitatingly defined. ‘To his timidity and awkwardness in 
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the region of politics, and to his want of cordial intimacy with 
politicians, may charitably be attributed this doubtful aspect 
of his political conscientiousness. He is fully conversant 
with military etiquette, but he seems never to have studied 
with attention the code of political honour. 

Directive political power, which had hitherto been exercised 
by the President of the Republic, passed in nearly its entirety 
to the Right of the Assembly. This power was mainly dele- 
gated to the Duc de Broglie, who, by education and associa- 
tion, is a Constitutionalist. But the Duke has little respect 
for Constitutionalism except ina Monarchical form; he cannot 
stoop to recognize it when associated with Republicanism ; 
in that guise it becomes Radicalism, and subversive of ‘ order.’ 
He places Monarchy before Liberty. Hence his apparently 
anomalous leadership of the partisans of Despotism. 

As Vice-President of the Council, M. de Broglie soon found 
that the heterogeneous elements of the Majority which had 
combined to overthrow M. Thiers were, for the work neces- 
sarily devolving upon the Government, little amenable to 
control. The perversities, the prejudices, the passions of 
parties disconcerted the most carefully devised movements. 
The law, passed on the 20th of November, 1873, relating to 
the Septennate, encountered obstinate resistance from the 
Imperialists. But M. Rouher vainly contended against an 
Act which, in presence of the impracticable principles publicly 
announced by the Comte de Chambord, suited the Fabian 
policy of the Legitimists. It was carried by the aid of the 
conservative Republicans; for it was obvious that a great 
gain would accrue to the Republic if its existence, under any 
form, were legally prolonged to seven years. Then im- 
mediately followed the nomination of a Commission of Thirty 
to organize the Septennate, and to prepare the Constitutional 
Laws. In this Commission, as in the Assembly itself, dis- 
agreement was sharply defined. The Republican minority 
sincerely desired to fulfil the mission assigned to it; but the 
majority, who regarded the Septennate merely as a ‘ preface 
to the monarchy,’ studiously laboured to impede the work of 
the Commission. Ruling its action, they perverted its course 
into innumerable byways, led it into labyrinths of inter- 
minable discussion, and checked its progress at every turn, 
until the nation, and even the Assembly itself, became im- 
patient, and forced them to accept decisive guidance. How, 
indeed, could they, who openly paraded their monarchical 
preferences, be expected to further the enactment of any 
measure which would tend to consolidate the Republic? The 
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occurrence of unexpected difficulties had, no doubt, somewhat 
modified their lofty pretensions, but had failed to lessen their 
persistent opposition to the Republic. From the uncon- 
ditional restoration of the old Monarchy with its White Flag, 
the ‘Fusion’ had gradually descended to a comparatively 
modest constitutional position compatible with the acceptance 
of the flag of the Revolution, and of institutions which the 
Chamber might propose to the future Henry the Fifth. 
Assuming, however, that the Comte de Chambord had fully 
acquiesced in such concessions, it was now too late. But the 
Legitimists obstinately ignored the fiat of their chief, opposed 
the strong current of public opinion, and defied the plainest 
dictates of prudence. Their aspirations, therefore, ever 
running counter to their prescribed duty as members of the 
Commission, it is not surprising that, as the months glided 
on, little progress was made save in angry discussion. But 
eventually the necessities of the situation, and the fear of 
Imperialist schemes, appealed successfully to those members 
of the Right Centre whose common sense still retained a 
wholesome control over their political preferences; and they 
entered the path of concession by timidly accepting a pro- 
position, admirably drawn up by M. Wallon, defining the 
Septennate. That proposition was carried by a majority of 
one. The importance of the vote was clearly shown by the 
unbounded wrath it occasioned both to the Legitimists and 
to the Bonapartists. But the influence of the extreme 
Monarchical factions was on the decline. The Right Centre 
had decided, in a republican sense, an important question. 
Retreat would now avail theny little, and the inconsistency of 
rejoining the ranks of obstruction retained them in the path of 
moderation. Besides, they gave some credence to M. Wallon’s 
assertion that ‘the object of the Commission was to organize 
the provisional.’ Hesitation was cast aside, and the con- 
struction of the governmental edifice progressed rapidly. The 
Constitutional Laws were passed by increasing majorities ; 
and, finally, on the 25th February, 1875, by 425 votes to 
254, the Republican Constitution in its present form was 
established. 

A majority of the Assembly had imparted what was thought 
to be substance to the Republic; but, in presence of the 
monarchical regrets which yet possessed many among that 
majority, it was substance hardly distinguishable from shadow. 
Fortunately for the Republic, those regrets were not fortified 
by the spirit of identity, but were separated by conspicuously 
conflicting aspirations. The Ducde Broglie, for instance, was 
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an able representative of the Right, yet he stood aloof from the 
Commission of Thirty, though that body was chiefly composed 
of conservatives. Of late years he has assumed a position 
which, to say the least, is equivocal. The last time M. Thiers, 
as President of the Republic, addressed the Assembly, he 
turned to M. de Broglie, and, with merited yet regretful 
asperity, reproached him for having accepted the leadership 
of parties from whose alliance in any form his father, the 
illustrious Due de Broglie, would have recoiled with abhor- 
rence. In truth, the present Duc de Broglie is far less 
devoted to his political principles than to his political tastes. 
His beau idéal of liberty is fashioned in an aristocratic mould. 
His opposition to the Empire was determined and consistent ; 
his opposition to the Republic is equally bitter, but, in a 
political aspect, utterly inconsistent. Owing to the absence 
of concord between him and the Thirty, he had, some weeks 
before the passing of the Republican Constitution, placed his 
resignation in the hands of the Marshal-President; but, in 
presence of the critical state of public affairs, its acceptance 
was deferred until the 11th of March, when, after many 
abortive negotiations, the Marsial induced M. Buffet to form 
a Ministry. 

There was little dissimilarity between the late Vice-presi- 
dent of the Council and his successor. The former loved 
liberty only when allied to royalty; the latter would not 
tolerate liberty unless it were controlled and trammelled by 
‘order’ so stringent as to be nearly akin to tyranny: his 
conservatism overshadowed, if it did not extinguish, freedom. 

The birth of the new Constitution necessarily implied the 
dissolution of the Assembly which had been elected in 1871— 
an Assembly in which indecision and dissension had reigned 
supreme; an Assembly that, bewildered by the broadly 
marked variety of its wishes, ever feared to give full scope to 
its power ; an Assembly very imperfectly representing French 
political opinion, yet, with characteristic inconsistency, re- 
sponding to that opinion by contributing to found the 
Republic. 

The Chamber of Deputies, issue of the general election 
which had taken place on the 20th of February, 1876, pre- 
sented a marked difference to the old Assembly, in the all- 
important fact that the majority instead of remaining with 
the Right crowded to the Left. The Senate also, which had 
been in great part elected on the 30th of January, showed a 
willingness to accept the Republic. The chief immediate 
effect of this change in the direction of political power was to 
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overthrow the Buffet Ministry: the wishes of the nation were 
otherwise little heeded amidst the clamours of warring fac- 
tions. It was by no means surprising, indeed, that, under the 
supreme irritation caused by the result of the elections, the 
spirit of Party, then in the plenitude of a strength pam- 
pered through many years, should show no sign of abatement 
when the mild and equitable sway of M. Dufaure had suc- 
ceeded to the intolerant and grossly partial rule of M. Buffet. 
And yet it would be difficult to find, at any period of French 
history, a statesman better qualified than M. Dufaure to 
assuage the animosities of parties. His rare moderation, 
long experience, and perfect disinterestedness, admirably 
fitted him to guide the Republic in its then passion-stirred 
condition. But recent events seemed to have banished even 
the ghost of conciliation from the haunts in the Assembly 
where it had hitherto palely lingered. M. Dufaure was too 
liberal for the Right, too conservative for the Left. The 
veiled opposition which he encountered from those who pro- 
fessed to support the new régime was utterly indefensible, 
wanton, and impolitic. Intoxicated with success, the Repub- 
licans failed to perceive that moderation, wielded with the 
authority and eloquence of M. Dufaure, would be the best 
check to all assaults upon the young and yet unstable 
Republic. On this occasion the prudence which had so 
admirably served them since 1870 was absent: the old im- 
practicable spirit seemed again to inspire them. To this 
irritating and grossly injudicious opposition, M. Dufaure, on 
the 2nd of December, 1876, succumbed; and on the 12th 
M. Jules Simon accepted the vacant place in the Cabinet. 
To him a less adverse spirit was shown, mainly because the 
tone of his republicanism was somewhat less conservative 
than that of his predecessor. The current of Republican rest- 
lessness, however, was too strong to remain satisfied with the 
supposed advance thus achieved: it still chafed against many 
prudential restraints to its progress. The new Ministry soon 
found that it could rely with no certainty upon the con- 
sistent and steady support of the Left; whilst the members 
of the Right, exasperated and alarmed at the increasingly 
untoward drift which political affairs were taking, determined 
to make a supreme effort to recover their lost supremacy. 
They perversely refused to admit that they had squandered 
on unessentials the only moment which had presented itself 
favourable to their cause; and that, under existing circum- 
stances, it would best beseem them, for the repose of France, 
and indeed for the future of their own cherished régime, to 
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adopt an attitude of mere expectancy. The extreme impru- 
dence of the course which commended itself to each of the 
two great parties was so obvious that nothing but the in- 
fluence of political fanaticism or passion could have induced 
either to adopt it. To the appeals for support to carry out 
their reactionary policy, secretly and persistingly addressed 
to him by the Right, Marshal MacMahon gave a no very 
reluctant assent. In political foresight he is conspicuously 
deficient ; and his political, or perhaps it would be more 
correct to say personal, preferences strongly disposed him to 
side with the Right. On the 16th of May, 1877, he sum- 
marily dismissed M. Jules Simon, and reinstated the Due 
de Broglie as President of the Council, with M. de Fourtou 
as Minister of the Interior. 

The Sixreenru or May—as yet the most memorable and 
important day in the life of the Republic—witnessed a political 
act which, in depth of fatuity, has rarely if ever been sur- 
passed. It was an act which sealed the death-warrant of the 
very ambitions it was intended to serve; an act which sub- 
stantially affixed the corner-stone to the yet unfinished edifice 
of the Republic. It was done under the pretext of ‘ order,’ 
and in the name of ‘ conservatism :’ in reality it was a ‘legal’ 
coup d’état, an assumption of personal government for the 
furtherance of political projects hostile to the existing régime. 
There were days, sadly frequent, during the First Republic, 
when any analogous strain of authority would have been 
infinitely justifiable and praiseworthy. Then, indeed, ‘ order’ 
and humanity itself were often outraged; but on the 16th of 
May not the faintest shadow of disorder could be detected ; 
and, as to the form of government, the French people had 
recently declared, with unequivocal emphasis, their preference 
for the Republic. Indeed, the act of the 16th of May can 
only be extenuated as the random blow of expiring hope, the 
gambler’s last appeal to the dice—a supreme act of despair. 
The Republican majority in the Chamber had, no doubt, 
given many justifiable causes of umbrage to the defeated 
partisans of the Monarchy; and were but too prone to 
obtrude offensively the fact that their opponents had been 
weighed in the political balance and found wanting. They 
often indulged in the dangerous pastime of coquetting with 
Radical extravagances ; and in truth they had sorely tried 
the patience of statesmen sincerely devoted to the Republic. 
For the most part, however, such unquiet displays were 
but the overflowing exultations of men just freed from an 


onerous obligation of political reticence aud self-abnegation. 
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In spite of what was called the Protestation of the 363,— 
a motion of want of confidence in the Ministry, carried on the 
19th of June by a majority numbering two-thirds of the 
Chamber,—the Government persisted in its determination to 
pursue a policy of resistance. It opened the campaign by an 
attempt to snatch victory from the Ballot-box. On the 23nd 
of June, Marshal MacMahon, with the concurrence of the 
Senate, dissolved the Chamber of Deputies. There were two 
courses open to the Government: either to overthrow the 
Republic by means of a military coup d'état, or, by straining 
legal forms to the utmost at the coming general election, to 
impose, as under the Empire, official candidates on the con- 
stituencies. The first alternative was dangerous, and yet 
more doubtful than dangerous. Civil war was an eventuality 
from which both Marshal MacMahon and the Duc de Broglie 
shrank with commendable prudence. The other alternative, 
therefore, though it must have sorely tried the valorous 
spirit of the Marshal, and the fastidious political taste of the 
Duke, was vigorously adopted. And what was the result 
of four months’ untiring activity ? Official candidates, and 
official interference, stooping to pick up crumbs of aid even 
in the most insignificant byways, signally failed. Never, 
perhaps, were political efforts so prodigiously unscrupulous 
followed by more bitter and justly merited disappointment. 

The elections of the 14th of October, grossly swayed though 
they were by official pressure, re-affirmed the verdict of the 
French people, recorded only a few months before, in favour 
of the Republic. But defeat so thorough and hopeless was 
hard to digest; and it was only reluctantly that M. de 
Broglie was brought to acknowledge the stern logic of facts. 
When at length he retired, there yet lingered phantoms of 
dead hopes, among which was the expedient of a Cabinet 
@affaires, thrust forward as a last feeble protest against 
Republican supremacy. Nor was the Marshal-President long 
in following into retreat his late chief political colleague 
and adviser. He had been warned by one of the most 
trusted leaders of the Republican party that he would have 
either ‘to submit or to resign.’ ‘J’y suis, j’y reste’—a 
resolve far easier to realize on the Malakoff bastion than in 
the Presidential chair. Uttered in the former position, it was 
but an audible sign of physical courage; in the latter, it was 
the utterance of a boast expressive alike of unseemly defiance 
and of a short-sighted ignorance which could perceive amidst 
te intricacies of the political future no possible conjuncture 
incompatible with its maintenance. Submission was tried. 
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M. Dufaure was invited to form a Ministry, and to exert the 
moderation for which he was conspicuous, and the long political 
experience which gave him authority, to prop up the dis- 
credited Septennate. It was too late. The provocations so 
unwisely heaped upon the Republican party could not be 
easily appeased. The Marshal was besieged by unpalatable 
demands. He had, with becoming deference, yielded to the 
will of France; now, in deference to the dictates of his own 
code of honour, he refused to follow the course prescribed by 
his political opponents; and on the 80th of January, 1879, 
with the banner which he had borne visibly tarnished, sur- 
rendered the Presidency of the Republic. 

At this point, the Republic may be said to have reached 
clearly defined limits of a second stage. Here its probationary 
period closes, and it now enters into the uncontested posses- 
sion of its sovereign rights. ‘To the self-discipline hitherto 
commendably practised it was indebted, to an extent which 
it would be difficult to overestimate, not only for the acqui- 
sition of unexpected strength, but for a likely prospect of 
durability. There were two very prominent causes which 
had contributed to preserve it from the intemperate courses 
to which it seemed inveterately, if not innately, addicted, 
and to surround it with a sobering yet bracing atmosphere: 
the selection, by the Monarchical majority in the first 
Assembly, of Marshal MacMahon to succeed M. Thiers as 
Chief of the State, and the quasi coup d’état of the 16th 
of May. The Marshal was a Royalist President of the 
Republic, and the discipline of fear which he imposed upon 
the numerous Republican parties contributed to remove the 
asperities which sundered them, and to impart more cordial 
and ready unity to their action. The 16th of May gave 
effective, but not, it is to be feared, durable impression to this 
unity. Union brought strength and its usual concomitant, 
success. On the other hand, the Monarchical parties had no 
common bond of union except hostility to the Republic: on 
no other point affecting a determinate form of government 
was agreement possible. The result wasa series of spasmodic 
movements generally in uncertain directions ; or if any project 
assumed a serious aspect, it was either compromised by some 
inherent weakness in the action of its special advocates, or it 
was kept in a state of timid suspension by fear of intestine 
revolt. Though constrained in 1875 to accept a Republican 
Constitution, they made no truce with the Republicans. With 
the active support of the President of the Republic, they 
snatched the reins of Government from the hands of those 
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who consistently held them, and made a final attack upon 
the Republic—an attack perilous in the extreme, and yet 
more impolitic than perilous. From this act of desperation 
the Legitimists emerged, not only utterly discredited, and 
with their weakness in its fullest extent exposed to the light 
of day, but the halo of respect that had hitherto environed 
the Legitimate cause faded from the popular view; whilst the 
cause itself, now reduced to impotency, has probably passed 
to its final resting-place in the pages of history. 

By yielding to the current of his feelings, Marshal Mac- 


Mahon not only freed himself from duties for the due perform- © 


ance of which he could boast of very few qualifications, but 
he freed the Republic from the last link which had hitherto 
constrained her will. An immediate proof of this absolute 
emancipation presented itself in the selection of M. Jules 
Grévy to fill the position just vacated by the Marshal. No 
selection could have been more judicious. The present Chief 
of the State possesses in an eminent degree a quality rarely 
found in French statesmen, though exceptionally important 
to them, and pre-eminently so at the present time—political 
discretion. ‘This by no means implies that he would com- 
promise his political principles, but that he would render 
their practical application strictly amenable to equitable and 
moderate guidance. His political convictions are infinitely 
stronger than his political passions; passion, indeed, in any 
form finds very restricted scope in his nature. There is a 
serene dignity, both in his bearing and in his language, which 
is never impaired by the slightest admixture of affectation 
or of theatrical display. His principles, his professions, and 
his actions are ever in perfect accord. His temper is so 
profoundly calm and equable, that in its depths the unwary 
explorer might be led to anticipate the discovery of some trace 
of weakness ; but all such speculations would lead to inevita- 
ble failure, for fear has no lurking-place there. Turning 
neither to the right nor to the left, he inflexibly pursues, in 
a judicial spirit, and with judicial gravity, the moderate 
course which his judgment has traced out. On the other 
hand, though modesty and unobtrusiveness are by no means 
conspicuous features in the French character, M. Grévy, as 
President of the Republic, certainly presents them in exagge- 
rated and injudicious forms. Aware of his countrymen’s 
venial weakness for the pomp and glitter of external show, 
and of the hitherto indissoluble association popularly supposed 
to exist between imposing ceremonial and many of the ofiicial, 
and not a few unofficial, acts of the Chief of the State, he 
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systematically abstains from gratifying such harmless tastes 
and prejudices. This apparently trivial deficiency in what 
may be termed the holiday clothing of his office, probably 
creates more public dissatisfaction than M. Grévy is aware 
of. At all events, it is a marked, if not serious, deficiency in 
one elected to fill a position occupied until a recent date by 
a long and ostentatious line of sovereigns. To a limited 
extent, a just appreciation of M. Grévy’s character is afforded 
in tke few following words uttered by a political opponent, 
M. Schneider: ‘At a time when the generality of statesmen 
are notoriously deficient in political integrity, it is a veritable 
pleasure to meet with a character so grave, so pure, so elevated 
as that of M. Grévy.’ 

From a state of accidental obligatory usurpation, through 
the semblance of legal life conferred by a tolerated name, 
onward to a vitality bestowed merely to minister, as a con- 
venient temporary expedient, to hostile interests, the Republic 
emerged at length into a condition of untrammelled existence. 
A few months had wrought a thorough transformation in all 
the chief elements of power: the President of the Republic, 
the majority in the Chamber of Deputies, the majority in the 
Senate, and—possibly for the mere caprice of giving complete- 
ness to the metamorphosis—the Ministry, were all replaced or 
radically modified. Yes, M. Dufaure, who had so materially 
aided to free the Republic from an arbitrary state of existence, 
was constrained, by the perverse restlessness of certain 
sections of the Left, to cede his place in the Cabinet to M. 
Waddington. The change was impolitic as well as ungrate- 
ful; for though it would have been difficult to detect any 
difference in the balance of conservative Republicanism pro- 
fessed by the two statesmen, the former enjoyed a visible 
preponderance in political influence. That influence might 
have saved the Cabinet from many weak hesitations and con- 
cessions. Its stern conservative bearing was sorely needed 
to resist the importunate pressure of Republican groups ever 
prone to agitation and to hasty experiments. Shorn of that 
influence, the Ministry soon became conscious of the ebbing 
of its authority; and, possessing no great consistency of 
character, and no firmness at all, was driven, after much 
bootless conciliation, and much feeble resistance, to seek in 
resignation escape from intolerable embarrassments. 

It is universally admitted that the Waddington Admini- 
stration conducted the foreign policy of France both with 
judicious moderation and with dignified firmness. Why was 
its conduct of Home Affairs so deficient in the latter of these 
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qualities ? The Cabinet was fortified by several votes of con- 
fidence passed by the Chamber of Deputies; it possessed the 
cordial support of the President of the Republic; whilst to 
the political temper of the nation it responded yet more 
harmoniously. ‘There can be little doubt that the resignation 
was referrible to a cause which has mainly contributed to 
destroy every French government, whether monarchical or 
republican, that has existed since the fall of the old Monarchy 
—an inveterate tendency in the dominant political party, 
urged and scared by intolerant adherents, to hurry with 
intemperate and tyrannic haste towards the extreme practical 
development of their distinctive political tenets. It was not 
M. Waddington, or even his policy, that gave weighty umbrage 
to the Left, but the fact that the Minister belonged to the 
Left Centre. Fortunately for the Republic, this change was 
more apparent than real; for immediately M. de Freycinet 
succeeded M. Waddington as President of the Council, he 
hastened to assure the Chamber that the Ministry was inspired 
by ‘a prudent and circumspect policy, suited to the situation 
ot France.’ The policy thus broadly enunciated differed from 
that which M. Dufaure had practised mainly in the fact that 
it was not supported by equal political influence and experi- 
ence. But, as already remarked, it came from the Left and 
not from the Left Centre; that was an amply compensating 
fact. No doubt, M. de Freycinet had garnered a considerable 
amount of popularity during his tenure of office as Minister 
of Public Works in M. Dufaure’s Administration. The 
speeches which he delivered at that time in various parts 
of France repeatedly embodied, in emphatic language, the 
Republic which he desired to see established—‘ wise, liberal, 
progressive, and tolerant.’ It may be assumed, moreover, 
that M. de Freycinet was trustingly regarded by those 
patriotic enthusiasts who, in 1870, believed that the victorious 
progress of the Germans could be checked, in spite of the 
disheartening absence of any disciplined French army to 
oppose it. ‘The energy which, as Minister of War, signalized 
his conduct at Tours, where, in conjunction with other 
members of the Government, he exerted himself to stem the 
adverse course of events, or at least to prevent abruptness 
from adding its harsh features to defeat, was not forgotten. 
To this exciting period in his public career is also to be 
referred the commencement of a close political relationship 
between him and M. Gambetta. It was, indeed, mainly 
through the powerful influence of the President of the Chamber 
that he became Prime Minister. But the symptoms of inde- 
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pendent political action which began to develope themselves 
shortly after his elevation to the Premiership, culminating 
in his pacific and moderate speech at Montauban—a speech 
which raised him to a high place among contemporary French 
statesmen—rapidly disclosed a marked, if not hostile, differ- 
ence between his political opinions, which the responsibilities 
of office had tempered with discretion, and those of the states- 
man whose political course power without responsibility had 
determined in a contrary direction. 

To the absence of accord between the self-appointed Dictator 
and the President of the Council may be clearly traced the 
enforced resignation of the latter on the 18th of September. 
This difference of opinion was not confined to the mode of 
carrying out the March Decrees, but, in its full expression, 
would probably represent a disagreement extending over a 
wide area of Home and Foreign policy. But though master of 
the situation, M. Gambetta prudently restrained his political 
ardour within the bounds of moderation. He insisted upon 
a literal interpretation and fulfilment of the Decrees, and M. 
Jules Ferry, the author of the famous Seventh Clause in the 
Bill upon superior education, was fittingly installed President 
of the Council. Beyond this the new Cabinet differed but 
little from its predecessor, save, indeed, that, in reference to 
the external relations of France, it showed a positive deter- 
mination towards a more defined policy of cautious reserve— 
M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire, M. Thiers’s fidus Achates, being 
chosen to succeed M. de Freycinet as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

Reviewing the numerous Cabinet crises which, during the 
Presidency of M. Grévy, have palpably had their origin in 
Ministerial weakness, the last change was certainly less valid, 
less capable of vindication, less intelligible indeed, than any 
of those which preceded it. The chief responsibility for this 
seemingly chronic Ministerial instability is obviously referrible 
to the Republican majority. ‘That majority includes many 
impulsive members who are continually urging it to attempt 
short cuts towards what they regard to be the goal of perfec- 
tion. Hesitation is foreign to the nature of these political 
enthusiasts ; and they rarely fail to show that supreme in- 
difference to adverse or even dangerous probabilities which 
naturally characterizes all narrow devotion to a policy of 


extremes. There is also, as the events just narrated prove, 


another notably disturbing influence to which the Cabinet 
often finds itself subjected. It is asserted by some that this 
influence derives its source and activity from the pesriation, 
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by others from the ambition, of the President of the Chamber 
of Deputies. It seems to underlie every change, to control, 
with mysteriously powerful devices or suasion, the hopes or 
fears alike of the influential statesman and of the pothouse 
politician. The reiterated assertion—made of late with over- 
strained vehemence—by the wielder of this occult political 
lever, that no such interference has ever been exercised, is so 
strikingly at variance with numberless unambiguous appear- 
ances as to be altogether incredible. In this influence there 
lurks a danger which is not entirely imaginary. The Re- 
public seems oppressed by the weight of that persistent night- 
mare, the ‘ One-man power; ’ an incubus which, from the 
Monarchical habits of the French people, seems obstinately 
determined to haunt it, and—until the impressions of tradi- 
tion lose their effective spell—subject it to the discretion or 
caprice of some popular individual. 

M. Gambetta has certainly contributed more than any 
other French statesman—M. Thiers excepted—to shape the 
course and destiny of the Republic. That he has hitherto 
declined’ to accept Ministerial responsibility is one of those 
enigmas of character over which it is but charitable discreetly 
to spread a veil. No doubt the world is apt to draw from such 
conduct inferences which give it a by no means disinterested 
aspect. By accepting the Presidency of the Chamber, M. 
Gambetta ensures an excuse for continuous reserve, a reserve 
which he considers promotive of his obvious ulterior designs : 
a firm advance in influence and power—when assured of an 
unequivocal majority of the Chamber—as President of the 
Council, and then an easy transition to the Presidency of the 
Republic. In this self-banishment from official life in all its 
precarious or dangerous aspects, he seems animated by a 
shrewdness of self-seeking which reaches even to cynicism. 
The greater part of what he does—and he does much—is 
done stealthily. It must, indeed, be acknowledged that 
whatever he does, whether openly or secretly, is rarely 
detrimental to the interests of France. There have been, 
it is true, certain very doubtfully beneficial Ministerial 
changes of late years which must be attributed in no small 
degree to his extra-constitutional, if not unconstitutional, 
influence. He occupies an anomalous position on the politi- 
cal stage: he wields power which, on the one hand, is in- 
consistent with Parliamentary Government, but which, on 
the other hand, conduces, in certain directions, to the welfare 
of the Republic. 

This tribune par excellence, this ‘creator and destroyer of 
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Cabinets, this Warwick of the French Republic,’ began his 


public career in 1869, as Member for Belleville. He is — 


indebted in great part for his present political eminence 
to the troublous times through which his country has passed. 


But that he possesses oratorical power of the highest order 


is incontestable. His passionate and trenchant language, 
uttered in a voice of wonderful compass and flexibility, is ever 
under control. His caution, indeed, often seems so over- 
weighted by calculation that it sinks to the level of what 
appears to many the grossness of self-interest. Be that as it 
may, the young Republic owes him special thanks and rewards 
for the energetic devotion to her cause of the remarkable 
powers with which nature has endowed him. During the 
time of her sore weakness and trials, he impressed what is 
termed Opportunisme—the preparation of that which will best 
adapt itself to, existing circumstances—with extraordinary 
effect upon the least tractable adherents of the Republic; and 
he taught Republicans that the cause they advocate is far 
better served by discreet reticence and legal warfare than by 
any form of violence however determined and elaborate. All 
this wasadmirable. But since the fall of Marshal MacMahon, 
M. Gambetta has, with increasing strides, diverged from the 
path of moderation. It may be assumed that at present he 
endeavours to model his political utterances and his veiled 
political acts to suit the probable temper of France at the 
approaching general election. If such be the case, it is to be 
hoped that the moderation so unexpectedly revealed at the 
January Municipal elections—a moderation visibly prefigur- 
ing the spirit that is likely to preside at the more important 
election of Deputies to the Chamber—wili induce him to 
redress his present leaning towards a course of Home Policy 
provocative of party strife. That he is open to conviction, 
and yet more open to what may brighten his future prospects, 
% comparison of the somewhat bellicose speech he made at 
Cherbourg, and the peaceful accents which he emphasized in 
his inaugural address at the opening of the present session of 
the Chamber, amply testifies. France, unequivocally resolved 
to abstain from any hazardous initiative in foreign affairs, 
seems hardly less determined to impose peace upon conflicting 
parties at home, and to place extremes, whether Radical or 
Reactionary, without the pale of her choice. Is this unad- 
venturous and pacific spirit, which appears to animate a 
majority of his countrymen in reference to internal political 
action, accepted by M. Gambetta with a willingness as unre- 
served as that with which he has accepted the will of France 
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in reference to her external relations? We fear not. His 
hesitancy is, no doubt, strongly fortified by the pages of 
history, and by his own wide acquaintance with the political 
spirit of his countrymen ; but it surely cannot be deemed an 
‘incredible act, however seemingly improbable, for that spirit 
to abandon its stormy courses,—stormy at least in the fervid 
atmosphere of cities,—and betake itself towards the calm 
regions of political forbearance. 

Though not always absent from the policy of French states- 
men, moderation has been too often obliged to make way for 
the exclusive interests of individuals or of parties; and yet 
more frequently has it been thrust aside as altogether incom- 
patible with the supposed assured safety of some dominant 
régime. Is it destined, under the restored Republic, to hold 
on its course far into the future, and influence permanently 
the counsels of French statesmen? In other words, Does 
the Republic afford sufficiently favourable data to warrant 
a reasonable probability that it will reach the average age, 
not of modern French political institutions, for that would 
foredoom it to early extinction, but of governments in the 
wide sphere of the world? Any answer to this question is 
beset by so many obvious and formidable difficulties, that it 
would be presumptuous to hazard more than a few apparently 
probable conjectures towards its solution. 

Many able politicians doubt the feasibility of permanently 
establishing a Republican régime in any great European state. 
This question takes too wide a range to be touched upon here; 
but as far as France is concerned, it is probable that most of 
her political and social institutions and traditions which, from 


long prescription, seemed to be ineradicable, were so ruthlessly . 


overthrown by the Revolution of 1789, that they have left 
few ruins and not many remembrances behind them. 

Alexis de Toequeville—probably the most far-seeing poli- 
tician of modern times—predicted that ‘during the greater 
part of the next hundred years France would be subject to a 
Constitutional Monarchy, from time to time interrupted by a 
despotism or by a democratic revolution.’ Wieland held the 
French nation absolutely incapable of forming a Republic ; 
and this dogmatic assertion was echoed by Moore, the poet, 
in the unqualified remark, that ‘ of all the people in Europe, 
the French alone are unfit for liberty.’ The two latter 
opinions have little value beyond the light they throw upon 
the very prevalent narrowness of judgment which formerly 
prevailed in both Germany and England in reference to the 
political aptitudes of the French people. On the other hand, 
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the prophecy of De Tocqueville shows a rare penetration into 
those profound political depths where the destiny of nations 
is revolved and traced. But the grossly dark and mind- 
withering shadow of the Second Empire had not then fallen 
upon the French nation, and blotted out the Jast garish 
traces of the blood-stained Napoleonic legend. That despotic 
revolution left nothing behind it but dishonour, shame, and a 
blasted reputation; and now there lowers, not indeed very 
menacingly, the apparition of a democratic revolution. But 
as, within recent years, this form of revolution has probably 
given the French people a sufficiently bitter knowledge of its 
quality, there appears to be little fear that it will ever regain 
sufficient power to assume permanent shape and substance. 
At the present time, France, in the sphere of politics, may 
be said to possess unlimited freedom of action. The Empire 
is generally regarded as belonging entirely to the past: it 
leaves not even a presentable representative behind it. The 
Legitimists, imprudently yielding to the fascinations of 
historic sentiment, have banished the resuscitation of the old 
Monarchy, however modified, from all reasonable expectation. 
No doubt the forces of feudalism yet lingering among the 
scattered remnants of the aristocracy, and haunting with 
ever increasingly faltering steps a few remote quarters of the 
country,—forces possessing little effective energy,—and the 
really formidable power of the Church, are no doubt zealously 
and implacably arrayed against the Republic; but they can 
effect no serious reaction among a people for the most part 
unsympathetic, if not positively unfriendly. Such being the 
effete or widely contemned state of its rivals and enemies, the 
Republic seems to oceupy a position above the level of external 
danger. If, then, there be a shadow of serious peril visible 
upon it, surely something within its own limits must cast the 
ominous sign. ‘Do you know,’ observed M. Dufaure to the 
Radicals towards the close of 1872, ‘ Do you know what creates 
a difficulty for the government which we administer under the 
name of the French Republic? I will tell you. It is not the 
form of government, it is the word Republic. In our history 
it has always appeared accompanied by permanent agitations, 
by daily new demands, by ambitions ever increasing, as if 
every Republic were a state of turbulence.’ These remarks 
convey not only the fears inspired by a word, but really point 
to the chief, if not the only dangers which beset the present 
French Government. During its sore trials and perils, the 
Republic wisely clothed itself in the unpretending and con- 
ciliatory garb of Opportunisme. It presented a calm front to 
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its Monarchical assailants, and watched with politic reticence 
their suicidal maneuvres. For this expectant attitude—sup- 
posed to be altogether foreign to its nature—-it was amply 
rewarded. Yet the very suddenness and all-pervading cha- 
racter of the change imparted to it a phase of doubt. Of late 
that doubt has been acquiring consistency; for since the 
Republicans have become possessed of uncontested power, thé 
most active and shortsighted among them have cast many a 
longing glance towards the past, and excited many a suspicion 
that the restraints deemed necessary in the hour of danger 
were reluctantly borne, and have by no means permanently 
chastened the old turbulent spirit—a spirit always surrounded 
by dangerous crises, yet for ever protesting to be the defender 
and servant of the Republic. 

The numerous sections into which the advocates of 
Republican institutions are divided tend, moreover, to foment 
and perpetuate this restless activity. In both the Senate and 
the Chamber of Deputies, distinctly defined and recognized 
gradations of Republicanismare represented by the Left Centre, 
the Republican Left, the Republican Union, and the Extreme 
Left. Nor does it need very close inspection to discover that 
these divisions are themselves subdivided into compartments 
which exhibit further shades of dissidence. Ateach step from 
the Left Centre to the apex of the Mountain, moderation with 
its reassuring flexibility decays ; whilst energy, and a singular 
power of inspiring devotion to rigid political dogmas, increase 
with accelerated intensity. It was to these qualities that the 
moderationof 1789 gradually gave place to the Terror of 1793. 
The Third Republic, now fully emancipated, seems to inherit, 
not the sanguinary spirit of its predecessor, —Heaven forbid! 
but a similar tendency towards the institution of certain 
absolute political forms, and, in the pursuit of change, a pro- 
found indifference to all opposing interests or feelings. No 
step thus directed has been retraced. M. Thiers, M. Dufaure, 
M. Waddington, M. de Freycinet, M. Jules Ferry, are suc- 
cessive representatives of this progression. The policy of 
the Republic seems to be abandoned to the spirit of party or 
sect; nay, it is even made to bend to the dictates of individual 
caprices and interests. Hach group of Republicans that 
attains ascendancy speedily yields, as if under the fascination 
of some political spell, to the encroaching energy of its less 
scrupulous neighbour. ‘This course, if persisted in, points 
ominously towards the oft-attained exit of the Republic, 
where despotism, in its autocratic form, is seen successfully 
grappling with revolutionary changes. Moderation may be 
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the initial force. It starts the Republic on its course cheered 
by the good wishes of the people; but before it can firmly 
settle into a continuous motive power, it finds itself assailed 
by the irregular and explosive forces of overweening confidence 
and ambition. With such forces, the impracticable Republi- 
cans do their utmost to urge the Republic on a path which, 
under present circumstances, is probably the shortest she 
could find to destruction. Such conduct, though running 
counter to the lessons so bitterly taught in the past, and 
obviously opposed to the temperate current of contemporary 
opinion, is, in the vast majority of those who practise it, no 
doubt perfectly sincere. The danger is there. The despotism 
of fanaticism, like every other despotism, looks with a jealous 
and exclusive eye upon liberty. It brooks no teacher; its 
opinions are its gospel, its law, its uncompromising standard 
of right and wrong, from which there is no appeal. Herein 
consists the only vital peril to the Republic, a peril compared 
to which the sum of all the perils likely to occur from the 
opposition of all the reactionary parties appears insignificant. 

Weakness is by no means an inevitable concomitant of 
moderation; but it certainly seems to afflict moderate 
French statesmen when holding the reins of power. At 
such a time, no quality could be more detrimental to the 
political well-being of France. It throws shadows of doubt 
and uneasiness over the political world, insinuates proba- 
bilities of danger when all is tranquil, encourages aggressive 
acts in those to whom the atmosphere of excitement is 
congenial, and places Ministers at the mercy of factions whose 
restricted influence would otherwise leave them powerless. To 
these restless Republican sects the Government has, during 
the last two years, accorded a license of interference in 
Ministerial action which has excited much anxiety, and which 
gives scope for the wildest expectations. Ministry has fol- 
lowed Ministry in rapid succession. Nothing has been 
durable but change. Statesmen, after courageously installing 
themselves in the Cabinet, have passed like fleeting shadows 
through it. Incidents possessing little intrinsic importance 
have grown into embarrassing obstacles and sufficed to unseat 
them. Not seldom, indeed, have they been confronted by 
demands the portentous import of which has imposed too 
great a strain upon their responsibility, and affrighted them 
into resignation. 

There was profound meaning in the acute remark of M. 
Thiers, that ‘the Republic is only possible without the 
Republicans.’ It is indeed undeniable that the greatest 
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enemies of the Republic have invariably sprung from its most 
vociferous and urgent advocates — men of exclusive and 
dogmatic temperament, men of narrow political sympathies, 
men sensitively intolerant of control, yet ready to exercise a 
politique de combat with unscrupulous energy, and on the most 
extensive scale. No probability, therefore, of an enduring 
career can be predicted for the Republic, unless it chooses 
its administrators from among adherents possessing wide 
sympathies and moderate aims. There can be little doubt 
that around such men cluster the sympathies and hopes of 
the French people. It should not be forgotten that at the 
general election in 1871, the nation was asked to pronounce 
its opinion on the question of peace or war; and the result 
was a choice of candidates irrespective of political bias. At 
the elections in 1876 and 1877, the Republic was confronted 
by the Monarchy, and the excitement of the vast issue involved 
in the contest blurred all shades of Republicanism. 

The present Chamber of Deputies no doubt represents the 
national preference for a particular form of government: the 
chief mission it received was to defend the menaced Republic. 
But the election in 1877 pointed to no determinate embodiment 
of Republicanism. A clearly defined expression of opinion 
touching the special nature of the Republic desired has not 
yet been elicited from the French people. ‘The Chamber, like 
most of the representative bodies that have preceded it, is 
composed rather of factions than of parties. This is an 
ominous fact. In the past, it has invariably led to the dis- 
comfiture of Parliamentary government, for the Opposition 
has generally aspired far less to wield power than to overthrow 
it. As the result of the approaching general election will not 
affect the safety of the Republic, the electors will probably 
be left free to record an unbiassed and unimpassioned vote. 
That vote will be a crucial test of political opinion in France. 

If the late attempt to change the Electoral Law—to substi- 
tute what is called Scrutin de Liste for Scrutin d Arrondisse- 
ment—had been successful, it would have had a marked 
influence on the result of the elections about to take place. 
As this measure—the most important that has been discusssd 
in the Chamber since the full establishment of the Republic— 
will do doubt be made a battle-cry at the elections, and will 
surely be submitted to the new Chamber, it may not be unin- 
teresting to glance at the two methods of voting. , 

Under the Scrutin de Liste, the Department would become 
the electoral unit in place of the Arrondissement, and 
would call upon the vast constituency within its area to vote 
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for a ‘List’ of candidates. Thus, politically, the indi- 
viduality of the Arrondissement, with its special constituency 
and its special candidate, would be effaced. The minority, if 
not completely silenced by the majority, would in all quarters 
be reduced to impotency. Candidates, largely composed of 
aspiring political adventurers or sycophants, would be nomi- 
nated either by a self-constituted Committee in the chief town 
of the Department, or, more often, by a Central Committee 
sitting in Paris. ‘Thus the representative power in France 
would gradually tend to centralize itself, and degenerate into 
a vast electoral machine, deriving its chief motive power from 
a single will. On the other hand, Scrutin de Liste presents 
many admirable qualities. Banishing from the representa- 
tive body a host of crotchety political sects, it would, whilst 
diminishing the number, consolidate the strength of the 
various members constituting that body. It would prevent 
the embarrassing eccentricities which have of late years 
characterized factions in the Chamber of Deputies both 
among the majority and the minority, and it would give a 
Ministry when fairly started on its mission a reasonable 
prospect of stability. 

The Scrutin d’Arrondissement, or Uninominal system, to 
which the Scrutin de Liste gave place in 1875, bears a close 
resemblance to our own electoral method, and thereby, per- 
haps, enlists our sympathy. But, overshadowing this prefer- 
ence, there are numerous blemishes disfiguring the character 
of the system. In England it works tolerably well; but in 
France, where Parliamentary government has not yet become 
fully acclimatized, it tends to confine the electors’ political 
vision too much within the limits of the Arrondissement, to 
subordinate national to private interests, and to break loose 
from the prudent restraints imposed ~by the legitimate claims 
of party. It gives scope to bribery, and is not above bowing 
to fear. In spite of these numerous defects, the Serutin d’Ar- 
rondissement is probably the most effectual political instru- 
ment yet devised for arriving at a proximate representation 
of the national will in all its varied and minute phases. 

Both the Electoral methods in question have their good and 
bad qualities; but in France both are unwisely carried to 
their extreme conclusions. Like most French political in- 
stitutions, they are far too logical. A century of political 
misadventures has failed to teach France that logic should 
hold a very subordinate place in the elaboration of most 
questions purely political. A measure composed of parts 
judiciously selected from both systems would probably place 
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the exercise of the suffrage on a safe basis: but such a com- 
promise would be regarded by all political factions, not only 
as very unsymmetrical and very illogical, but as an act of 
‘treachery’ to the ‘pure’ spirit of party, and therefore seems 
never to have seriously occupied the attention of any French 
statesman. 

From what point of the political compass is likely to spring 
the influence which will preponderate in the near electoral 
combat? The complexity of the situation baftles decision ; 
yet there are many reassuring symptoms that victory will 
issue from a mild quarter. The temperate inspiration, for 
instance, which decided the Municipal elections was too 
general to be regarded as fortuitous, and may be confidently 
accepted as an auspicious omen. Radicalism possesses an 
activity of initiative which imparts to it an altogether mis- 
leading amount of influence.” It is noisy and assertive, and 
thereby entraps an exaggerated amount of attention. But 
the clamorous crowds inhabiting cities constitute a mere 
fraction of the French people, and will find it difficult to 
impose their innovating will upon the vast bulk of the electors. 


' The subversive political effervescence which is occasionally 


displayed in Paris and other large centres of population has 
rarely had a wide, and never, except during the First Revolu- 


- tion, a general range, of influence. The vast majority of the 


French people have no strong political convictions, no linger- 
ing attachment to any dynasty. With rare exceptions, political 
indifferentism reigns over those who inhabit the small towns 
and the rural districts. That industrious population ask for 
no startling political programme, no radical transformation 
of established institutions, but for moderate, uniform, peace- 
ful and stable government. They have no fanatical predilec- 
tion for forms, whether monarchical or republican. At 
present they favour the Republic because it appears sur- 
rounded by fewer dangers than its rivals. With this temperate 
and silent majority reside political supremacy and the future 
of France; and itis by no means improbable that the next 
Chamber, instead of being composed for the most part of 
numerous Republican sects, will be mainly divided into two 
great parties, representing the two broad phases of the Re- 
public—the Democratic and the Conservative. If this prove 
to be the case, France will at last have acquired the chief 
elements of a strong Parliamentary government—a compact 
Ministerial party amenable to discipline, and—apart from 
irreconcilable factions—a homogeneous Opposition. 
©. J. WALLIS. 
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HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVELS. 


The Historical Geography of Europe. By Epwarp A. Free- 
may, D.C.L., LL.D., Honorary Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford. Two Vols. Longmans and Co. 

Some captious people will be disposed, when they look a little closely 
into this remarkable result of so much patient labour and research, to 
inquire on what principle ‘honorary’ and stipendiary fellowships are 
awarded at the two English Universities. They will find a very simple 
rule is followed; the former are given (very grudgingly, however) to a 
few men of real eminence, the latter—more than seven hundred in 
number—aro freely conferred upon gentlemen who in their youth have 
taken good degrees, but who rarely succeed in making their names heard 
of beyond the walls of their own university. We shonld like to see a 
sweeping academic reform that would enable the State (as distinct from a 


y clerical clique) to confer on such distinguished men as Dr. Freeman some 
5 of those large endowments which are, on the present system, too often 
a absolutely thrown away. We premise these remarks from a sincere feel- 
9 ing that a great work like that now before us deserves some substantial 
af and more lasting recognition than the barren tribute of praise. The 
1 author calls its object ‘really a very humble one. It aims at little 
more than tracing out the extent of various states at different times, and 
» at attempting to place the various changes in their due relation to one 
od another and to their causes.’ What object, we may ask, could be more 
je useful, or more likely to supply one of the greatest deficiencies in ordinary 
“il education? How many are tliere, beside Dr. Freeman, who could execute 
if such a work? How many are there, even among the best informed, who 
At possess a full and accurate knowledge of the successive changes and en- 
T- largements of France, Germany, Burgundy, Austria, or the vastly intricate 
te relations of the various states in South-eastern Europe? Dr. Freeman’s 
re plan is altogether admirable; he gives us a number of maps, more or less 
xt in outline, showing the extent, the boundaries, and the occupation of each 
of portion of Europe, always with the date affixed, and the appanage of 
wo every province marked in colours, which are explained, as in geological 
ve- maps, underneath. Thus, even without the text, an immense amount of 
ve knowledge, as well as great convenience in ready reference (aided by a 
ief {§ copious index in vol. i.), may be gained from the handy volume of maps. 
act Most of these contain four diagrams on the open page, and it is curious 
om 


to note how, as by the turn of a kaleidoscope, kingdoms that were red or 
green at one period become blue or' yellow at another. 
An excellent example of the clear arrangement of these maps is ‘ the 


Roman Empire under Augustus,’ and ‘the Roman Empire under Trajan.’ 
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At a glance we see by comparing these the enlargements made in rather 
more than a century during the most prosperous era of Rome; and we 
perceive that these amount to little more than a strip on the north-west 
seaboard of Africa, the addition of Dacia (Hungary), and an extension east- 
ward from Syria to a line drawn between the Caspian and the Persian 


Gulf. In plate xiii. a large portion of the red (Roman) boundaries changes - 


to yellow ; about half the Empire, under Theodoric, a.p. 500, has passed 
into the hands of the Goths and the Vandals. The Frankish kingdom 
appears under Justinian, the Saracenic or Moorish occupation, whose 
strong centre is Arabia, is shown in plate xvi., and the remarkable re- 
arrangements under Charlemagne (.p. 800) in plate xvii. 

When we have once seen this series of maps, simple in construction, 
yet perfectly adapted for their purpose, we ask ourselves, how any future 
student of history can be contented without the aid of such a book? It 
is a supplement, in a sense, to Mr. Bunbury’s equally great work on 
ancient geography, and the two ought undoubtedly to hold a place in every 
scholar’s library. 

Chapter I., of the moderate length of seventeen pages, gives a clear 
idea of the scheme of the work. ‘ Our present business is, first, to draw 
the map of the countries with which we are concerned as it appeared after 
each of the different changes which they have gone through, and then to 
point out the historical causes which have led to the changes on the map.’ 
The author points out the indefiniteness of such terms as ‘ France,’ 
‘England,’ ‘Spain,’ &c., and shows that to give any right meaning to 
them they must represent periods of history. He dwells, too, with great 
judgment, on the effects produced on nations by their geographical position, 
and he observes that though characteristics of race have had great influence 
in the destinies of kingdoms, those very characteristics are in themselves 
often largely due to geographical position. 

The style of this work is singularly clear. The subject may seem, in 
description, somewhat dull; but we may assure the reader that there is 
hardly a page that does not teem with knowledge and interest, or present 
to us some philosophic reflection. 

Here, as an example of the last, is a remark which we take from p. 357, 
and its importance is obvious: ‘ Till the final breach with Russia, the 
idea of Buonaparte’s dominion seems to have been that of a twofold 
division of Europe between Russia and himself, a kind of revival on a 
vaster scale of the Eastern and Western Empires ;’ and he adds, ‘a glance 
at the map of Europe, as it stood at the beginning of 1811, will show how 
nearly this scheme was carried out.’ 


History of [Religion in England, from the Opening of the Long 
Parliament to the End of the Eighteenth Century. By 
Joun Stoventon, D.D. Seven Vols. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 


Tae three great epochs of Ecclesiastical History in England are the 
introduction of Christianity itself, the Reformation of the sixteenth 
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century, and the conflict of Sacerdotalism and Evangelicalism at the 
time of the Commonwealth. Of the latter, the importance of which it is 
hardly possible to over-estimate, Dr. Stoughton has established his claim 
to be the historian. Written in the light of modern research, in the true 
historical spirit of our own times, and when the significance and import- 
ance of the questions at issue have been fully demonstrated by their 
results, Dr. Stoughton may fairly claim to have pourtrayed the troubled 
conflict in the fullest and fairest way, and to have finally appraised what 
hitherto has been estimated only by polemical tests. It is difficult to 
imagine any after verdict that can materially qualify the one here de- 
livered. It is of course possible to imagine the history written by greater 
genius, but only by some such Gibbon or Freeman of the future can Dr. 
Stoughton’s work be superseded. He has all through wellnigh exhausted 
existing material for judgment. It is scarcely possible to imagine a 
more dispassionate or Christian spirit ruling his processes and conclusions. 
Indeed, the fear of being thought prejudiced has sometimes operated in 
too lenient judgments of wrong-doers, and in scant justice to the con- 
fessors and martyrs of evangelical truth. An amiable eschewing of 
polemic has sometimes induced forgetfulness of the great law that conflict 
is often the essential condition of righteous peace. In our previous 
notices of the sections of the work as they successively appeared, we more 
than once felt that less than justice was done to those valiantly contend- 
ing for the truth, and that strong words of vehement condemnation 
refused to come from the mild lips of the historian where both righteousness 
and love demanded them. He injures the good who spares the bad. 
Judex damnatur cum nocens absolvitur. But in the passion of sectarian 
contentions this is a fault which leans to virtue’s side, and it has con- 
strained those the farthest removed from Dr. Stoughton’s own ecclesiastical 
and evangelical principles to acknowledge his fairness and admit his 
authority. We can afford the margin that we might justly claim where 
so much is constrained. Never was historian less of a partizan, but the 
unvarnished record itself is enough. The style of Dr. Stoughton’s histories 
is flowing and pictorial, and very pleasant to read. Its occasional fault is 
that it is written with too much ease. It would be more forcible and 
impressive were it more severe; but few books are more readable. 

The dramatic scenes of Charles the First’s times, when Laud made his 
daring attempt to secure vietory for the Anglican party in the Church of 
England by the destruction of the Puritan party both within and without 
it, and to establish a second popedom at Lambeth, and brought both 
himself and his master to the scaffold; the premature spirituality of 
Cromwell’s ecclesiastical legislation, the disastrous reactions of the Re- 
storation, culminating in the Aet of Uniformity and the Bartholomew 
exodus of 1662, the restoration of liberty at the Revolution, the sad, 
silent decay of religious life during the early Hanoverian period, and the 
evangelical revival under Whitefield and Wesley, are all sketched with 
much vividness and power. This uniform edition has been thoroughly 
revised. The volumes are convenient and legible, the type good, and the 
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get-up elegant. The work is a marvel of cheapness even in these days 
of cheap books. Its intrinsic merits ought to command a large sale. It 
is pre-eminently a book for the library and the home. 


The History of the Western Highlands of Scotland. From 
A.D. 1493 to a.v. 1625. With a Brief Introductory 
Sketch from a.p. 80 to a.p. 1498. By Donaup Gregory, 
Joint Secretary to the Society of Antiquaries, Scotland. 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 


There is no point on which there is more confusion than about the 
distribution of Celtic blood in Scotland. It is common, indeed, for 
Englishmen, even cultured Englishmen, to speak as though Celtic blood 
was not only general throughout Scotland, but was to be expressly felt in 
all the levels of life and literature, as if the Lowlands did not exist. 
Mr. Stopford Brooke, in his ‘ Primer of English Literature,’ certainly 
fails somewhat to discriminate in this respect, speaking of Robert Burns 
(whom Carlyle well says, was a piece of ‘downright Saxon stuff’) as 
carrying forward the specific Celtic elements in the Scottish poetry, whereas 
he really made an end of most of them. He had not one iota either of 
Celtic blood or of Celtic tendency in him—a piece of ‘downright Saxon 
stuff’ indeed. Such a book as the present, which is exhaustive within 
the range of its only apparently limited subject (for it is soon found to 
connect itself with the general history of Scotland), would be a valuable 
book for such critics as Mr. Stopford Brooke to study. For it shows con- 
clusively—what, of course, every student of literature ought to know— 


_ that the area of the pure Celtic blood is limited, and that, indeed, the 


pure Celt is not so common as might be fancied. The leading distinction 
between the clans of the Western Highlands and Islands and those of the 
East, may be said to lie in the greater mixture of race in the former— 
the dash of a distinct Scandinavian element, which we find represented, 
indeed, in many names, and in the well-known and very familiar con- 
junction of ‘ Norman’ and ‘ Macleod’—a name which has been main- 
tained in its integrity through several successive generations in one 
aonoured family. Nowhere—not even in Mr. Skene’s ‘ Celtic Scotland,’ 
or Dr. Archibald Clerk’s admirable volumes—are the peculiar dis- 
tinguishing elements of the Western Highlanders, as contrasted with 
the Eastern Highlanders, more clearly and decisively brought out, 
as well as the reason why the first were united by a great common 
interest, while the others failed to realize any such efficient bond of 
union. The peculiar ramifications of the clans, their mutual contests 
and internal divisions are carefully traced—to such an extent, indeed, 
as is likely to prove a little puzzling to the general reader. But 
the book is thorough and complete; research has done its utmost; no 
pains have been spared. It must not be presumed, however, that the 
book is all dry and scientific. Far from it. The Western clans were too 
warlike to permit any capable historian from falling into merely dry and 
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scientific details. The work is lightened up by accounts of feuds and fights, 
told with not a little vigour, and now and then with picturesqueness. 
Even that account of the contest of the clan Kay and the clan Chattan, 
recounted by Scott so eloquently in the ‘Fair Maid of Perth,’ is told 
here with no little power. It may be interesting to note that the original 
edition was published in 1836, and that it has taken nearly half a cen- 
tury to reach a second; now that it has come, not a few antiquarians and 
ethnologists will find in it ‘a thing of joy’—a valuable aid and work of 
reference; and as such we can most cordially recommend it. 


Thomas Carlyle: the Man and His Books. By W. Howre 
Marshall, Japp, and Co. 

Thomas Carlyle. By Henry J. Nicont. Macniven and 
Wallace. 

Thomas Carlyle: an Essay. By General Sir G. B. Hamney. 
William Blackwood and Sons. 

Mr. Wylie has executed his task with judgment and discrimination, as 
well as with literary ability. His work is by far the most satisfactory 
and interesting of all the volumes which have yet appeared upon Carlyle. 
It is refreshing to turn to it, and to feel that it represents the great writer 


truthfully, and as one would wish him to be known. In this volume we | 


find a larger number of original anecdotes of Carlyle than have appeared 
anywhere else. The author has also collected the best that have been 
previously known; but many of these are not so entertaining as those 
which are now published for the first time. Take that one relating to 
Carlyle’s mother for example. Carlyle paid a visit to his mother for the 
purpose of spending a few days with her before he set off for Germany 
to procure materials for his ‘ Life of Frederick.’ On the railway plat- 
form at Ecclefechan his friends gathered to see him off. On putting his 
hand into his coat pocket, Carlyle discovered something bulky. On 
taking it out, and unfolding the mysterious parcel, he discovered it to 
contain some nice home-made Dumfriesshire bannocks, Which his mother, 
just as when he was a little boy at school, had stowed away in his pocket, 
that he might use them on his: journey. This simple circumstance was 
too much for him, and his friends perceived that his eyes were filled with 
tears, while his voice trembled. Another anecdote well shows the deter- 
mination of his character, even in youth. Little Thomas had built in a 
retired nook of his father’s farm a kind of hut for himself to study in; 
but as his father preferred that he should go to work instead of devoting 
himself exclusively to his books, he sent the laird (Mr. Sharpe, of 
Hoddam), who happened to be calling, to order the boy to remove the 
hut from off the ground. But the boy rose to the occasion; says Mr. 
Wylie, slammed the door in the laird’s face, and took himself to his 
literary studies, careless of the consequences. Our readers will find many 
other capital stories. Mr. Wylie deserves credit for his discovery of the 
poem by Carlyle on ‘Drumwhinn Bridge ;’ and besides this discovery, 
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he has pointed out in a note the unknown fact that Leigh Hunt was the 
first literary man of eminence to discover the merit, and to predict the 
future fame, of Hugh Miller. Coming to other matters, the chapter on 
the Secession Kirk is well worthy of attention. Carlyle’s parents were 
Nonconformists, and it was in the Secession Church at Ecclefechan, of 
which his father and mother were members, that Thomas received reli- 
gious instruction. Its minister, the Rev. John Johnston, appears to 
have been a model Christian minister, and Carlyle was more than once 
heard to declare, ‘I have seen many capped and equipped bishops, and 
other episcopal dignitaries, but I have never seen one who more beauti- 
fully combined in himself the Christian and the Christian gentleman 
than did Mr. Johnston.’ Sueh a man could not be without a strong 
influence upon a nature like Carlyle’s. Mr. Wylie gives a capital sketch 
of Edinburgh society in 1810, when, from a literary point of view, the 
city was at its zenith. He also ably insists upon the great and valuable 
work which Carlyle achieved by his vindication of Cromwell—a work 
for which posterity will be more grateful perhaps than any other. Every 
chapter in this memorial volume by Mr. Wylie is fresh and pleasant 
reading, with its personal reminiscences, table-talk, and anecdotes. But 
there is also something more than this, for the author writes ably on 
Carlyle’s influence upon literature and upon religion and life. We ought 
not to omit Mr. Boehm’s contributions to the volume, which make it 
doubly acceptable, viz., the use he has permitted of his statue portrait of 
the philosopher, and of the medal designed to commemorate Carlyle’s 
eightieth birthday. Altogether, we have nothing but praise for this 
volume ; it isa worthy presentment of a great man. 

Mr. Nicoll’s volume is also not without its points of interest, but it is cer- 
tainly not free from mistakes. For instance, the author states that Carlyle’s 
parents were members of the Relief Church, addiug, ‘It is a mistake to 
assert, as has often been done, that his father was an elder of the Kirk.’ 
But such a mistake is hardly greater than Mr. Nicoll’s own; for Carlyle’s 
parents were members of the Burgher branch of the Secession Church. 
It is further stated that the minister of the church at Ecclefechan in 
Carlyle’s younger days, the Rev. J. Johnston—to whom reference has 
already been made—is ‘ altogether unknown to fame.’ This is an unfor- 
tunate phrase to use about the ‘superlative steel-gray Scottish peasant 
and Scottish Socrates of the period,’ who has been sketched so vividly by 
Carlyle in his letter to the late Dr. Macfarlane of Clapham. The man 
who was the first classical tutor of Dr. Lawson of Selkirk, even if he had 
no other claim to notice—which was not, however, the case—should 
scarcely be spoken of in disparaging terms. Mr. Nicoll says that Carlyle 
‘frequently saw and heard’ Professor Lawson, but his letter to Dr. Mac- 
farlane dees not bear out this. Again, Mr. Nicoll says: ‘Shortly after 
their marriage, Carlyle and his wife set out for Germany, where his long- 
felt admiration of Goethe deepened by personal acquaintance.’ It is 
added that Goethe described Mrs. Carlyle as ‘ beautiful, and highly cul- 
tivated.’ There is no foundation for these statements. There was no 
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such visit paid to Germany, and-Carlyle never saw Goethe. But perhaps 
the worst point of all is that Mr. Nicoll aggravates the absurdity by 
assigning to this period of Carlyle’s life the Berlin anecdote of Carlyle, 
related by Lewes in his ‘ Life of Goethe.’ As though a young man, totally 
unknown, and fresh from Scotland, at a grand party in the Prussian 
capital, would have ventured upon such caustic sarcasm and firing of 
bombshells. This is not mere inaccuracy, but a want of insight such as 
we should hardly have expected from Mr. Nicoll. Cobbett’s name spelt 
more than once with only one ¢, the frequent recurrence of Craigen- 
puttock, the name of Sir George Cornewall Lewis spelt Lewes, and many 
other things which could be mentioned, may be printer’s errors, but in 
any case they are damaging ones. Nor have we by any means exhausted 
the list of defects in other respects. The little book, however, as a whole, 
is readable. 

General Hamley’s essay is an endeavour to give a sober estimate of 
Carlyle’s philosophy. His judgments will not be accepted by many, 
but they are expressed with considerable literary power and critical 
insight. The essay is by no means of an entirely laudatory character, 
and from that point alone therefore it may be worthy of study. 


The Life of the Right Rev. Samuel -Wilberforce, D.D., Lord 
Bishop ef Oxford, ce. With Selections from his Diary 
and Correspondence. By his Son, E. 
Force. Vol. II. Murray. 

The death of Canon Ashwell devolved upon Mr. Reginald Wilberforce 
the completion of his father’s life. As he justly observes, a son is largely 
disqualified from being the biographer of his father—his judgment is 
virtually disfranchised, and he is reduced to the function of a mere 
chronicler. Happily the work of Canon Ashwell in the first volume, 
which substantially determined the estimate of the Bishop’s character, has 
made this of less importance. Little more was necessary in this second 
volume—which is a kind of table-land of episcopal life—than to permit the 
Bishop to speak for himself in his letters and diaries. Nothing can exceed 
the good taste and skill with which Mr. Wilberforce has done this; never 
obtruding himself, he has skilfully arranged the materials at his disposal, 
and presented to us this multifarious, unresting man, ubiquitous in his 
diocese, touching and inspiring every thing, rebuking and urging the 
sluggish and the selfish among his clergy, struggling with the tempestuous 
waves of theological and ecclesiastical conflict, writing sixty-one letters a 
day—many of them in railway trains, ordaining, confirming, delivering 
charges, attending public meetings, on the board of an insurance society, 
making speeches in Parliament and elsewhere, preaching special sermons, 
often prepared in the early morning hours of the day on which they were 
delivered, conducting missions and retreats, establishing and superin- 
tending his diocesan college, discussing ecclesiastical legislation, and 
labouring persistently and successfully for the revival of Convocation. The 
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simple record of his urgent unrest makes one ache in very sympathy. And 
yet the impression of inner personal godliness is maintained. To most 
men this fractious mixture of incessant bustle and inward piety would be 
utterly incompatible ; spiritual life ordinarily demands more leisureliness 
of thought and of feeling for its nurture; with him it was mainly nurtured 
by activities, and was maintained at a considerable pitch of genuine in- 
tensity. 

Again, too, we feel what is very difficult to define—the qualities which 
compelled men to distrust him, the unconscious balancing of opposing 
schools of thought, and the irresolute action of fluctuating sympathies 
and incongruous impulses. Here are vindications of doctrines and 
practices of the highest Anglican school, and avowals of the mainten- 
ance of his father’s Evangelical principles. At one time he thanks God 
that there is not one Low Churchman amongst the men whom he ordained 
(p. 152) ; at another he maintains the highest doctrine of priestly absolu- 
tion (p. 76) ; again he elaborately reduces it to the very point of denying 
it. Then he assumes to be a moderate middle man, fitted to mediate 
between the two church parties (p. 171); then he incurs suspicion through 
the system pursued at his college, and forgetful of his ground of objection 
to Dr. Pusey as to general tendency, &ec., protests to Mr. Golightly his 
perfect innocence, but naively saying to him, ‘ You do not suppose that I 
am so blind as not to see perfectly that I might have headed the Evange- 
lical body and been seated by them at Lambeth’ (p. 359). ‘I have,’ he 
says, ‘ veryemuch altered my views about the Church Establishment since 
I came into Parliament. I think Dissenters ought not to attack it [why?] 
I said at first, whenever it begins to act as if it had life, it will fall to 
pieces, now I think the living party in it, as it works itself out, will see of 
themselves that the State is a hindrance to them’ (p. 248). He thinks 
that, in the contention about Church-rates, the real object of the most 
farseeing Dissenters was the ultimate possession of the fabric of the 
churches! (p. 273). Every party in the Church somehow deemed itself 
betrayed by him. His treatment of Dr. Pusey is pitifully both weak 
and arrogant. How skilfully he tried to balance conflicting theories 
is strikingly illustrated by his dealings with Canon Liddon, the vice- 
principal of his college (p. 8371). He thinks that Dissenters ‘ were held in 
peace with one another under the overshadowing influence of the Estab- 
lished Church’ (p. 382). He ‘condemned the practice of evening communion 
as having no real precedent in the usage of the early Church.’ We do not 
think that he was in any way insincere, he was far from being a time- 
server. And yet the ambiguity of his views, and his ambidextrous course 
fully account for the distrust that he inspired, and for the difficulty that 
we yet find in forming a just judgment concerning him. His popular 
soubriquet, as well as the feelings with which he was regarded at Court, 
are in harmony with this—he failed there also to produce the impression 
of high-toned unselfishness. Thus Prince Albert says to Lord Aberdeen, 
‘He does everything for some object. He hasa motive for all his conduct.’ 
It is but fair, however, to say that Lord Aberdeen, who esteemed him 
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highly, rejoined, ‘ Yes, sir, but when a bad motive?’ There must, however, 
have been just ground for so uniform an impression. 

He was a man of deep and true domestic affection. The defection of 
his brothers Henry and Robert, and of his brother-in-law Archdeacon 
Manning, to the Church of Rome, caused him acute anguish. His sorrow 
over the death of his son is full of pathos. His tender love for his lost 
wife even to the last is very beautiful. On the other, or bishoply, side of 
his nature, he had a somewhat exalted notion of his office and prerogatives, 
and produces the feeling of a kind of divinity that doth hedge a bishop 
and doth give to him a certain imperativeness, not to say imperiousness, 
which our uncultivated feeling would find it difficult not to resent. 
Happily Nonconfokmity knows no such relations as bishop and clergy, 
and has no experience of their mutual feelings of prerogative and awe. 
We do not wonder at Sydney Smith’s difficulty in imagining a bishop 
making love. 

The chief events of the twelve years here recorded are their ritual 
troubles and the revival of Convocation ; but these call for no remark from 
us, only they reveal a condition of Church life that we have no cause to 
envy. 

Incidental remarks and judgments on men and things occur in the 
diaries and are interesting. Lord John Russell and Archbishop Sumner 
seem to have been Dr. Wilberforce’s pet aversions. No words or imputa- 
tions are too strong for his dislike of the former. He was ‘ detested by 
nine-tenths of the clergy as a detected briber of men to betray their trust’ 
(p. 171). His appointments were made ‘dishonestly to promote a party’ 
(p. 177). ‘Sir Robert Peel had pressed on H. Drummond not to oppose 
Lord John’s taking office if he wished to have the Queen on the throne, 
meaning that his factiousness would lead him any lengths’ (p. 271). He 
is ‘the traitor’ (p. 278). ‘Gladstone’s answer disappointed me; he 
speaking of Lord John as free from all treachery,’ &e. (p. 279), which 
illustrates the difference between the natures of the two men. We can 
easily understand how a straightforward, fearless man like John Russell 
should be antipathetic to a nature like that of the Bishop of Oxford. 

A good story is told of Whately. ‘ Whately at a council shuffled about 
his legs till he got one foot into Lord Bessborough’s coat pocket. Lord 
Bessborough, feeling for something, was astonished and gave a start. 
The Archbishop struggled to remove his foot, and the conjoint effect of 
struggle and start was to tear in two the coat from the collar to the skirt.’ 
And another of Wellington. He sent a note to Mrs. Norton in reply to a 
request to be permitted to dedicate to him some verses on military men. 
‘ Very sorry to be obliged to refuse, but had made it a rule to have nothing 
dedicated to him, and had kept it in every instance, though he had been 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford, and in other situations much 
ezposed to authors.’ 

Although lacking the varied interest of the first, this second volume is 
very readable ; but the impression that it gives of the turbulence, worldli- 
ness, ambition, strife, and general unspiritualness of episcopal life is a 
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- sad contrast to all religious conceptions of a Church of Christ and its 
ministry. : 


The Life- and Selections from the Correspondence of William 
Whewell, D.D., Late Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
By Mrs. Sram Dovetas. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


Dr. Whewell’s is a life that is interesting from many sides. Unlike 
the typical product of the English University prior to his time, he has a 
powerful attraction for the writer as well as for the student. His life has 
@ unity due to his quiet energy and self-help, rather than to the later 
favourable circumstances of culture, which were, in fact, the legitimate 
and natural fruit of the former. From the day when, in 1812, he left 
the carpenter’s shop at Lancaster, and entered as ‘a sizar, on his career 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, till the moment when he passed away, 
leaving a gloom not only on the college and the university on which his 
great reputation had shed such a lustre, but on the literary and scientific 
world also, his efforts after higher attainment in many fields were not 
only unremitting, but marked by a liberality and width of wise sympathy 
which were not a little surprising in one whose position made him in some 
way representative of the traditions of the English universities. It needs 
to be confessed, however, that Trinity College, Cambridge, had made 
itself exceptional in so far as it never did exalt mathematics to such a 
place as to neglect, professedly and on theory, all other lines of culture. 
But Dr. Whewell ‘ broadened down’ even the Trinity College ideal. His 
notion of education was a thorough application of the etymology which 
derives the word from the root educare, to lead or draw out. That only 
was true education, he maintained, which drew out the whole mind of 
the student, and he was constantly urging on others the fallacy of narrow- 
ing in any direction natural curiosity and capacity. ‘ You do not educate,’ 
he argued, ‘unless you educe the whole man;’ and he insisted that 
artificial bias in favour of any special branch was simply enervating, and 
that the one antidote against the conceit and effeminacy sure to be thus 
induced, was recourse to ‘uncongenial studies.’ He was, in fact, a 
humanitarian in education, and not a traditionalist, and communicated 
a powerful impulse to the reformation of the whole system of university 
study, which had till then been generally received in England. And this, 
too, was the man who had done more for mathematical study probably 
than any of his contemporaries. Though he was a man of most omni- 
vorous reading, he was also a man of most, exact attainments. Like 
Goethe, he was ‘unhasting yet unresting.’ Some good stories are told of 
his omnivorous reading. This is‘one: Some graduates, wishing to find 
him tripping, had read up some very abstruse treatise, and, by previous 
arrangement, led the talk in that direction while at breakfast with him— 
only to find, however, that Dr. Whewell was himself the author of the 
very abstruse anonymous treatise from which they had primed themselves 
in the hope of puzzling and perplexing him. ‘The tables were in the 
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quickest and most effective manner turned upon them, as can readily be 
believed. Unlike many men of wide intellectual interests, his affections 
suffered no narrowing under the intense strain laid upon him. He remained 
simple and affectionate, finding more joy in a kind action than in a new 
truth. He was not much interested in matters of controversy, preferring 
to stand on solid and certified ground. It is somewhat surprising indeed 
that a man of such eager mind should have seemed so indifferent to some 
of the greatest social and political questions of his day, even when they 
seemed to bear upon the institutions with which he was most directly 
concerned. When he engaged in his debate with Sir David Brewster 
on the ‘ Plurality of Worlds,’ it is clear that the position was uncongenial 
to him, and that he would have foregone it but for a constraining sense of 
duty. 

Mrs. Stair Douglas, his niece, has done her work of biographer in fine 
spirit, and with admirable taste. She has shown no little self-denial, and 
has kept faithfully in view the one duty of presenting Dr. Whewell. To 
this end she has studied to make him tell his own story by means of his 
letters. These she has selected and grouped so admirably that there has 
been little call for original writing. Though there are some special traits 
in Dr. Whewell calculated to render the work of the biographer hard, 
Mrs. Stair Douglas has triumphed, as we think, simply through her 
desire to withdraw all reflection and opinion on her own part, and has 
produced what we are fain to regard as a work likely to become one of our 
standard English biographies, Certainly the elevated and even heroic 
character of the subject, and the reticence and self-expression of the 
biographer, combine to render this nothing more than the desert of the 
book. 


Edgar Quinet. His Early Life and Writings. By Ricnarp 
Hearn. With Portraits, Illustrations, and an Auto- 
graphic Letter. ‘Triibner and Co. 


Messrs. Triibner have certainly done well to add this work to their 
‘English and Foreign Philosophical Library,’ as certainly as Mr. Heath 
has done a service to English literature in writing it. Edgar Quinet has 
had no memorial in English literature hitherto, except in the form of 
some scattered review articles. The most acceptable of these, perhaps, 
was that of Professor Edward Dowden, which, however, aimed at too 
much for complete success. For Edgar Quinet was a man of many-sided 
mind and purpose. It has been well said that he restored a conscience 
to France. In him we see the moral and patriotic spirit combined with 
a truly philosophical and humanitarian impulse. If France laid chains 
on the neck of Germany in the eighteenth century, infecting and mate- 
vializing all her culture, and weakening her for effective political con- 
structions, Edgar Quinet may be named the chosen medium of conveying 
into French literature and French culture generally the moralizing and 
expansive ideas of Germany which had already borne fruit in their 
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own land; and surely this is a service great enough to demand the most 
grateful appreciation and the most careful study even at this day. He 
was a poet and philosopher, but it may be said also that he was an 
active and practieal influence. One of his greatest claims to notice is 
that he interpreted to his countrymen the leading ideas of Herder, and 
recommended them by his enlightened enthusiasm, his grace of style, 
and personal fascination. His was precisely such a mind as was fitted 
for the task. While he had a passion for ideas, he corrected them con- 
tinually by reference to the outstanding facts of individual and national 
life. And he restored Religion to its due and sovereign place as a primary 
agent in the history of humanity, seeing in Jesus Christ the most abso- 
lute embodiment of the religious spirit that has appeared. Religion was 
with him, as with Herder, inevitable and essential, and could not be 
ignored if humanity was to be viewed in its entirety. From Madame de 
Staél Quinet had learned as well as from Herder; and the truly patriotic 
sacrifices that she underwent rather than bend the knee to Napoleon, or 
prostrate her genius before the idol, had its own effect on his mental life. 
In addition to his rare powers of thought, and his quick intuitive pene- 
tration, he had all the fine sympathy of the poet, which powerfully 
appears otherwise than in his somewhat diffuse, mystical, and at the 
same time over-systematic poems. And when, in addition to this, we 
have regard to that feeling for nature, and that satisfaction in communion 
with her, which formed so peculiar an element in his life, we can realize 
more fully the repose, the complete serenity, the hopes realized on 
which he dwells with such satisfaction. ‘No object of the earth has 
deceived me,’ he says. ‘Each of them has proved itself precisely that 
which it promised. Even the most trivial of things have made good for 
me what they announced. Flowers, odours, the spring, youth, the happy 
life in the land of one’s birth, good things desired and possessed, did they 
give pledge of being eternal? And so also it has been with men. No 
friendship on which I reckoned has failed me; misfortune has even given 
me some on which I had no right to reckon. I have found men as 
constant as things themselves.’ How different this is from the usual vein 
of reflection on the part of sensitive and highly imaginative Frenchmen. 
Quinet’s prerogative is that he sees all things in the light of his serene soul ; 
and though he does in no way transfigure or render falsely, he perceives 
them in their true perspective. ‘He attended truly to the course of his 
inner life; and discovered the entire series of the ages buried, as it were, 
in his mind,’ as Herder declared that one would; and if he is no histo- 
rian, he writes the philosophy of history. In spite, therefore, of the air 
of philosophy and of generalization which first presents itself in the 
writings of Quinet, their secret is really autobiographical. We feel our- 
selves in a fine air, in communion with a beautiful soul. His ‘ Con- 
fessions’ lie under his generalizations, asin a palimpsest, and it is because 
we thus feel the throb of his heart in close communion with humanity 
under all his propositions that he still has so great a value for thoughtful 
and refined minds. Such a biography as that of Mr. Heath is well fitted 
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to be an introduction, and will be welcomed even after Chassin has been 
studied. He shows us the influences amongst which Quinet grew, the 
opposing characters that had so marked an effect in the formation of his 
youthful mind. That old and exacting grandmother is truly admirable, 
and in his mother we have the most telling contrast to her. We could 
dwell on his early days with their rich lessons through many pages. We 
can only find the space to add that Mr. Heath’s work bears on every 
page the proof that it was, as he claims, a labour of love. No pains 
have been spared; the little woodcuts, liberally introduced, are works of 
art; and we have here the first portion of a biography which, without 
blinking any defects in the subject, presents him faithfully in the light of 
his own ideal, which all true biographies should do. Mr. Heath must 
before long finish his work by a second volume; for here he stops at the 
most interesting point with a delivery of the driest philosophy of which 
Quinet was capable, and that would be a grievous wrong to us, were 
it not, that, like Oliver Twist, we ‘ask for more,’ and have full faith in 
getting it, to round off and perfect and complete the story of a life richer 
than most in lesson and in generous suggestion. 


Life and Letters of Ogier Ghiselin de Busbecq. By C. T. 
Forster and F. H. B. Dantett. Two Vols. C. Kegan 
Paul and Co. 


In this new and complete translation—the first in English since the 
imperfect version published by Robert Urie, in 1761—of the famous 
letters of the Seigneur de Busbecq, Messrs. Forster and Daniell have done 
a good service, which they have rendered still more acceptable by a very 
interesting Life, for which M. Dalle of Busbecq has kindly furnished 
them with some fresh matter. It is a curious coincidence that two neigh- 
bouring communes of Belgium should within sixty years have given their 
names to two of the best diarists of any time, Philippe de Comines and 
Ogier de Busbecq; writers as diverse in literary standpoint (the elder 
still steeped in the ideas of feudalism, the younger bright with the new 
humanity of the Renascence) as they were akin in loyalty to their 
masters and keenest observation of men and manners. The popularity of 
Busbequius—as his name was Latinized—in the 17th and 18th centuries, 
contrasts strangely with the neglect into which he has fallen since. “Nor 
even then did the popularity of the Turkish itineraries extend to all the 
letters in the present volumes.\, Those addressed from Paris to the Em- 
peror Maximilian on the affairs of France were printed only in one rare 
edition. The reason in either case is not far to seek. To modern readers 
the correspondences are simply curious—letters of introduction as it were 
which admit him to a personal acquaintance with the French and Tur- 
kish courts, while the one ws in the agony of the religious wars and 
the other drunk with almost limitless power—and enable him to correct 
by information at first hand a few details in the generally accepted 
liistories. To the men of Busbequius’ time, and of at least a century 
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after his death, the special Turkish letters were precious documents of 
State, storehouses of knowledge from which might be drawn all manner 
of instruction against that common enemy of whom Christendom up 
to the days of Prince Eugene continued to cherish a mysterious dread. 
No wonder if they were translated into half-a-dozen languages and dis- 
seminated within some 150 years through more than twenty different 
editions. The author himself and his family are not less worthy of study 
than his writings. The Seigneurs de Busbecq are as typical of their time— 
though of its warlike and more chivalric side—as any Italian follower of 
Catherine de Medicis or mignon of her worthless son. Although the pretty 
story told by M. Rouziere of the boy Ogier’s introduction to Charles V. 
is too clearly one of the myths that have grown up .around this faithful 
servant of three emperors, it is plain the illegitimate son of George 
Ghiselin II. and his servant-maid must have been a child of no common 
promise to have been brought up from the first for higher things than a 
mere hanger-on of the Seigneur’s chiteau, and subsequently legitimized 
at no little cost. The editors show good reason for their belief, that 
George Halluin, the friend of Erasmus, and connection both of the Ghise- 
lins and of Comines, himself directed the young Ogier’s studies. It is 
certain that his distinction as a student at Louvain contributed greatly 
to his early legitimization. In the train of Don Pedro Lasso, the 
Emperor Ferdinand’s envoy to the English court at the marriage of 
Queen Mary with her nephew Philip, Busbequius made his first entry 
into that diplomatic career which was thenceforth to furnish the occupa- 
tion of his life. It was in consequence of the high opinion formed of 
him by Don Pedro that when Malvezzi, the imperial ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, was compelled to retire through infirmities brought on by 
his imprisonment in the Black Tower on the Bosphorus, Busbeqnius 
was at once invited to a post which required no common abilities to fill, 
but which men of ability, under the circumstances, were naturally not 
over eager to accept. The courage, good temper, and ready wit with 
which the ambassador discharged the duties of his office, though nose 
and ears, not to say life itself, were frequently in jeopardy, and the dex- 
terity with which he kept the mighty Solyman amused, when to gain time 
was to gain everything, have been a little obscured by the very brilliancy 
of his pictures of Turkish life in the palmiest days of the Ottoman 
supremacy. Although much of the’ most noteworthy matter in these 
letters, such as his travels in Anatolia, his descriptions of Turkish mili- 
tary discipline, the tragic tales of the Princes Mustapha and Bajazet, has 
been since repeatedly re-told, the Herodotean naturalness of the general 
narrative is still as pleasing to the 19th century as it could ever have been 
to 16th century readers. The details of the ambassador’s daily life, 
described with a vivacity never surpassed, and rarely equalled by the 
skilfullest word-painter of later times, still offer at every turn points of 
historic or antiquarian interest. The letters written to the emperors 
Maximilian and Rudolph from Paris—whither, after returning from his 
eight years’ residence in Turkey, Busbequius was dispatched at first to 
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watclr over the interests of Maximilian’s sister, the widowed Queen of 
Charles IX. of France, and subsequently to send home reports, as a sort 
of unaccredited envoy, on French policy under Henri III., with especial 
reference to the revolt in the Netherlands—though their subject-matter 
is perhaps more commonplace, are no whit inferior in verve and freshness, 
and portray the French gentilhomme of that day with greater deccrum, 
but with a vivid colouring and truthfulness of drawing which Brantome 
himself could not possibly excel. The editors’ translation, if somewhat 
lacking the racy quaintness of the older versions—a want scarcely 
made up by an occasional colloquialism, the verb ‘to dodge’ being a 
frequent favourite on these occasions—is on the other hand much more 
accurate. The notes and appendices, and above all, the ‘ Sketch of Hun- 
garian History during the reign of Solyman,’ will be found most useful 
to those who would make or renew that acquaintance with Busbeeq which 
our modern craving for original records and first authorities should render 
additionally desirable. We should add that the edition concludes, as all 
such editions should, with a very excellent index. 


Foreign Secretaries of the Nineteenth Century to 1834. By 
Percy M. Tuornrox. Two Vols. W. H. Allen and Co. 


It is a grave truth that a line of national policy is very largely the result 
of a minister’s individuality ; neither the force and form of events nor the 
collective counsel of his colleagues can neutralize the clear purpose of a 
strong individual will; and the more able the minister the more predomi- 
nent his personal purpose becomes. We have often realized this both in 
our home government and our foreign policy, and never, perhaps, more 
disastrously than in the late government of ‘Lord Beaconsfield. In home 
government, moreover, there are parliamentary and other checks to 
individual will, from which the minister of foreign polities is comparatively 
free, so that the nation has often been committed to a course of policy 
which it had not information enough to check in its inception, and which 
when comprehended had gone too far for reversal. The wrong-headed 
policy which led to the Afghan and Zulu wars, and which Mr. Gladstone's 
government, however it may reverse its principles, can do but little to 
repair, is a striking illustration. This throws a very grave responsibility 
upon constituencies. 

The power of a Secretary for Foreign Affairs is therefore exceptionally 
great. In reading Mr. Thornton’s volumes we are again and again made 
to feel it. The very destiny of nations has seemed sometimes to turn 
upon the diplomatic ability of men like Lord Castlereagh and Lord 
Palmerston. Often it has been a blessing for the world that our Foreign 
Secretary has been a man of exceptional power. A weak or wilful diplo- 
matist, especially at great crises, such as the settlement of Europe after 
the great war at the Vienna Congress, or the settlement of the Eastern 
Question at Berlin two years ago, may compromise the well-being of 
nations and the harmony of Europe. 
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But this makes the task of writing the memoirs of Foreign Secretaries 
an almost insuperable one. It involves, in fact, a review of the history 
of Europe. The individual biographical incidents are necessarily very 
subordinate. The purpose is not to write the biographies of men who have 
been Foreign Secretaries, but to estimate their official character and doings. 
Accordingly, Mr. Thornton passes very rapidly over all matters of personal 
incident or characterization not connected with official history, and gives 
his chief strength to the latter. It follows of necessity that his work is 
little more than a criticism upon the chief events of European history 
comprised within the period marked out. Fully to appreciate it there 
needs a familiar acquaintance with the history itself, the references to it 
being mainly allusive, and the purpose an attempt to appraise individual 
ability and policy in relation to it. The book, therefore, is more valuable 
to the instructed politician than it can be to ordinary readers, who do not 
possess the general knowledge necessarily taken for granted. 

Hence, too, both the judgments and the colouring depend largely 
upon the personal political opinions of the writer. Mr. Thornton has 
manifestly done his best to qualify himself for his task by acquainting 
himself with political history and literature. He strives, too, to be im- 
partial, but now and then political sympathies reveal themselves, as when 


he justifies by allusion recent policy in Afghanistan and Turkey (vol. ii. . 


pp. 292, 294), and thinks (vol. ii. p. 8303) that Lord Aberdeen strove hard 
to prevent the disruption of the Scotch Church in 1843. In one sense, 
of course, this is true; but perhaps to no one man’s political wrong-headed- 
ness is the issue moredue. He makes out a better case, and one sustained 
by very diversified testimony, in his elaborate defence of Lord Castlereagh 
(vol. ii. p. 164). We can hardly think from his veiled polemic here and 
there against democratic power that Mr. Thornton would have aided in 
passing the Reform Bill, the results of which, however, he is constrained 
cautiously to laud. But we cannot discuss the political judgments of 
which the whole work consists. We can only thus indicate the attitude 
or sympathies of the judge. We think, too, that Mr. Thornton goes peril- 
ously near to wrong when he so euphemizes and apologizes for the pro- 
fligacy of George IV. (vol. ii. p. 282). We cannot congratulate Mr. Thorn- 
ton upon his literary style. Throughout it is stiff and awkward. It 
abounds in exaggerated phrases and strong epithets, not always selected 
congruously. Its grammatical structure is often at fault, while the 
sentences are put together in a very clumsy way, thus, ‘ Absence from the 
ordinary sensitiveness of human nature frequently appears not to accom- 
pany genius.’ ‘ England had unfulfilled her part’ of the alliance, when,’ 
&e. The work, however, is carefully compiled, and its judgments are 
studiously fair, although we do not always agree with them. It will be 
valuable to political and historical students, if not always for guiding their 
judgments, yet by supplying the evidence and the references whsreby 
judgments are to be formed. 
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The Life and Work of Wiliam Augustus Muhlenberg. By 
AnNE Ayres. Sampson Low and Co. 


We have here a biographical record of a very earnest and devoted man. 
As the name implies, the Muhlenbergs were German by extraction, and 
the founder of the American branch of the family was born at Eimbeck, 
in Hanover, in the year 1711. Going to America, he traversed a great 
part of the country, and eventually settled at Trappe, Pennsylvania. The | 
subject of the present work was born at Philadelphia on the 16th of 
September, 1796. His father was successively Treasurer of his native 
State, President of the Convention which ratified the constitution of the 
United States, Member of Congress, and first Speaker of the House of 
Representatives under Washington's administration. The education. of 
young Muhlenberg was at first entrusted to the Quakers. He was sub- 
sequently sent to the Philadelphia Academy, and then to the grammar 
school of the University of Pennsylvania, where he remained for three 
years. At the close of his college course he graduated with honours. He 
proposed to enter the Church, and took part in many philanthropic 
movements. As an example of his efforts in regard to education it may 
be mentioned that he obtained the passage of a Bill through the legislature, 
waking the city of Lancaster, where he resided, the second public school 
district in the State, Philadelphia being the first. Muhlenberg twice 
visited Europe, and we have leasant reminiscences of flying visits to 
Oxford and London, where he met J. H. Newman, Dr. Pusey, and I’. D. 
Maurice. Dr. Newman especially seems to have greatly impressed him. 
Pusey considered Dr. Muhlenberg the most interesting visitor who had 
yet come to England from the United States. The latter observed of 
Maurice, ‘ He is a lovely man, and just such an one as you would fancy 
from his books.’ Muhlenberg did great and good work in New York. He 
was a zealous anti-slavery man, supporting President Lincoln in the 
period of terrible crisis through which the United States passed some 
twenty years ago. The beneficent work by which Muhlenberg will be 
chiefly remembered was the foundation of St. Johnland, which he began 
in his seventieth year. St. Johnland was a brotherhood, established for 
the following purposes: First, to provide cheap and comfortable homes, 
with the means of social and moral improvement, for deserving families 
of the working classes ; secondly, to maintain a home for aged men in 
destitute circumstances, and to care for the friendless and the crippled ; 
thirdly, to assist indigent boys and young men who desired literary 
education, with a view to the gospel ministry; and lastly, to give form 
and practical application to the principles of brotherhood in Christ in the 
community of St. Johnland. In this Christian settlement noble work 
was achieved. Its founder, who was most benevolent in disposition, died 
very poor, in his eightieth year. On his tombstone, which is erected in 
St. Johnland, is inscribed the words, ‘In testimony of those evangelical 
catholic principles to which, as the founder of St. Johnland, he conse- 
crated it.’ This work conveys wise, good, and useful lessons. It is the 
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biography of a man whose bumanitarian principles and catholic Christian 
spirit are well worthy of emulation. 


The Makers of Florence. Dante, Giotto, Savonarola, and their 
City. By Mrs. Ourenant. Third and Cheaper Edition. 
Macmillan and Co. 


This is, perhaps, the best book of the many Mrs. Oliphant has written. 
This third and popular edition shows that its great claim has been 
recognized. In addition to the three great representative names on the 
title-page, the volume contains sketches of Arnolfo, Ghiberti, Donatello, 
Brunelleschi, Pandolfini, Fra Angelico, Sant’ Antonio, and other more or 
less illustrious citizens, the whole woven into a graceful tissue of descrip- 
tion and history. It is a romance of complex civilization, of which 
history, art, and religion are the great factors. fc 


Men Worth Remembering. Robert Hall. By Rev. E. Paxton 
Hoop. Thomas Chalmers, D.D. LL.D. By Downaup 
Fraser, D.D. Hodder and Stoughton. 


Mr. Hood has delineated Robert Hall very successfully. A wide range o 
knowledge, a fine instinctive perception, and considerable literary aptitude, 
make this memoir about the best delineation of the great preacher that 
we know. Much as one is struck with the marvellous eloquence and 
general intellectual power of Robert Hall, perhaps a still deeper impres- 
sion is made by his grand simplicity and godly greatness. A man who 
might have commanded the highest station was so utterly impracticable, 
from his lofty and spiritual conception of his ministry, that he remainec 
the simple Baptist minister which he was when he began his professional 
life, while his class-mate Mackintosh and others of his fellow students, 
who reverenced him to the last as greater than they all, attained to high 
place and dignities. Next to Dr. Stanford’s Philip Doddridge, in this 
series, we place the volume of Mr. Hood. Although inferior to Robert 
Hall both in power and culture, Dr. Chalmers had some of the character- 
istics that distinguished him. Interesting contrasts in the eloquence o 
the two men, both so great in the pulpit, might be drawn, also of the 
different work which they did in the Church of Christ. Dr. Fraser 
has retold the familiar story of Dr. Chalmers’s life with lucidity and 
sympathy. Almost necessarily he has largely epitomized the bulky work 
of Dr. Hanna. Hissketch lacks the vivida vis animi which characterizes 
that of Mr. Hood, but his portraiture of the great preacher, and of the 
Moses of the Church exodus, is both interesting and popular. 


New Colorado and the Santa Fe Trail. By A. A. Hayes, 
Jun. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


Books about Colorado, since Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s amusing sketch of 
Denver City in its infancy, have been on the whole numerous rather’ 
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than varied. A strong family likeness runs through them all; and if 
Mr. Hayes’s neatly illustrated volume is in every way an exception, it is 
chiefly that the humours of the wild West, and its familiar romance of lucky 
miners, daring ‘road agents’ .(Anglicé, highwaymen), and enterprising 
stage-drivers are to be found therein in even unusual profusion. On the 
other hand it can claim to depict Colorado in its newest aspect, since, 
that is to say, the great development of mining enterprise which com- 
menced about three years ago, and to contain, beside the customary 
amount of florid description, not a few pages which may prove per- 
manently useful to those who visit ‘the Centennial State’ in search of 
health, or fortune, or amusement. Perhaps the best chapter is that from 


which the book derives its second title, or the account of the failure of 


the Confederate attempt to march northward from Texas upon Colorado, 
and joining hands with the Mormons of Utah, eut off and oceupy the 
Pacific States. An episode this: of the great civil war which has been 
somewhat undeservedly obscured by the events occurring contempora- 
neously east of the Mississippi. | 


At Home in Fiji. By C. F. Gorpon Cumminxe. Two Vols. 
With Map and Illustrations. William Blackwood and 
Sons. 


Miss Gordon Cumming has already given us ample evidence of her 
capacity to observe, to reflect, and to describe effectively, in her ‘ From 
the Hebrides to the Himalayas,’ which was simply a delightful book, fresh 
and vigorous, and with no drawback of conventional conceptions. She 
brings an open heart and a fresh eye with her; and if it be true, as 
Carlyle was so fond of saying, that the ‘eye sees what it brings with it 
the power of seeing,’ he always supplemented this axiom by another, 
‘the heart sees further than the head.’ Miss Gordon Cumming went out 
as a guest of the Governor of Fiji, and stayed in the island about two 
years, making, however, a trip to New Zealand in an interval. Her beok 
recounts the experience of a few years ago, but it suffers little from the 
delay in publication, which is not fully explained. Many besides herself 
and her host have to be congratulated on the circumstance that she has 
visited and written of Fiji. She has done for it what only a very select 
few could have done: she interests us init. She brings the people near 
to us, and by her vivid and graceful pictures lets us see the scenes 


s}among which she journeyed. And, truth to say, she must be a very 


energetic kind of guest —never inclined to let time pass without improve- 
ment and additions to her experiences, all of which she conveys lightly 
and gracefully, and often with a subdued touch of fun. And yet she is 
never in too great a hurry to receive an impression. She has the true 
traveller’s gift—a gift which is often affected in the literary reminiscence, 
but is more seldom reached in the actual cireumstances—the power to 
make the best of the people, and to appreciate their good points. This 
implies not only sympathy, but a kind of fine creative instinct—a nature 
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nicely attuned to the true and deeper notes of ‘human nature.’ Many 


will be surprised to hear from her that the natives of Fiji are now - 


dignified, polite, kind, and hospitable; and that the Wesleyan mission- 
aries deserve not a little credit for this result ; there being ‘no fewer than 
fourteen hundred schools and nine hundred churches.’ Her account of her 
cruise in the Wesleyan Missionary schooner is very far from being the 
least lightsome or instructive of the chapters in these volumes, and does 
full justice to the zealous missionary workers. The Fijians are declared 


to be as vastly superior to the Polynesians as the Maoris are to the Aus- , 


tralian blacks. Considering that scarcely a generation has passed since 
they were not only brutal and ferocious savages, but cannibals of a very 
repulsive type—of which Miss Gordon Cumming gives some very revolt- 
ing instances-—their present condition is one of the most remarkable 
phenomena to be witnessed. The Fijians, we learn, did not eat men, as 
some of the Australian blacks did, from necessity, nor as other savage 
tribes have done, from revenge, but from choice and confirmed liking. 
They were epicures in human flesh ; and, just as in old days of Scottish 
warfare, the chief’s wife would present her men-folk with a dish of spurs, 
to show that the larder was empty, so a Fijian housewife would display 
the bare bones of a human body to indicate that her cook’s coffers were 
empty of forage. The father of King Theekombau not seldom returned 
from his adventurous exploits with the ‘bodies of infants hanging from 
the yard-arm of his canoe, as tribute exacted from their parents.’ Like 
the wild beasts, the Fijians must slay their own prey—this fact, as it 
would appear, adding a zest to the dish. Miss Gordon Cumming says, 
on the unsavoury subject of their cookery— 

‘I have been told about one great feast for which nineteen gigantic 
puddings were prepared, the two largest being respectively nineteen and 
twenty feet in circumference. Verily our familiar Scottish haggis must 
bow to these Fijian cousins, and confess himself to be no longer the chief- 
tain of the pudding race.’ 

The wonderful progress made in Fiji can thus perhaps be realized. It 
is not only the grave and horrible side of Fijian life that Miss Gordon 
Cumming deals with in the past or in the present. She describes with 
great animation the amusements, the mékés or dances, the rarer cus- 
toms which still survive and struggle with Christian influence. There is 
a decided touch of poetry about some of her descriptions, particularly of 
that graceful méké which represents the breaking of a wave on a coral 
reef—‘ a poetic idea admirably rendered,’ as she justifiably says, and with 
some pride, as it would appear, in her protégés. She has much, too, to 
tell of many of the native arts, the practice of which, we regret to hear, 
is rapidly dying out. On the whole, the volume is admirable alike for the 
knowledge of a little known country and people communicated to us, and 
for the fine spirit of sympathy that pervades the work. Only one criticism 
we have to make. ‘This is, that here, as in the case of Miss Bird’s book 
about Japan, we have instances of the laxness and repetition into which 
the most gifted lady writers are apt to fall when they adopt the epistolary 
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, -@ form. Itis easy in some respects, but the faults incident to it are almost 

unavoidable. And yet there is a certain lightness and familiarity in- 
1 separable with it, for which perhaps no carefulness and pruning could 
: altogether compensate in the hands of lady writers ; so perhaps we had 3) 
Q better be content with the ‘ good the gods provide us.’ | 
; Incidents on a Journey through Nubia and Darfoor. By F. : oF 
Sipney Ensor, C.E. W. H. Allen and Co. 
6 A railway to connect Darfoor with Egyptian civilization and commerce! rat 
y Verily the world moves very fast. In 1874 Darfoor was annexed to ta 


% Egypt by Ismail Pasha. Its reported fertility determined him to connect 
le it with Old Dongola on the Upper Nile by a railway, and Mr. Ensor was 
¥ sent with a suitable convoy to survey the route down the Wady Malik, + 
re (from Old Dongola to El Fasher—a distance of some six hundred miles. ey 
Whether any steps towards constructing the railway have been taken, 
5) for how it is proposed to work it when constructed, Mr. Ensor does not 
‘s, tell us. Nothing very remarkable happened to him, but in a lively way 
Ly he describes the desert, and tells little illustrative incidents. The air of 
xe fy the desert is in his book, and it has transported us back very pleasantly 
ed (to old days of camel-riding, Arab life, and evening fantasias, although it 
.m @ Was not our lot to meet with a Rebecca such as Mr. Ensor encountered. 


ke } Blacks, Boers, and British. A Three-cornered Problem. By 

F. Srarnam. Macmillan and Co. 

“ There are many books written upon colonial affairs whose authors are 
tic | Scarcely entitled to speak from sufficiency of personal experience. This is ‘5 
nd  20t the case with the present volume. Mr. Statham lived in South Africa yo 
ust @ or upwards of three years, and his position as editor of the ‘ Natal Witness’ ‘a 
‘ef. B Cnabled him to gain considerable insight into the affairs and polities of the : 


Cape. He not unnaturally complains of the ignorance which prevails in 
It} Mery circles upon Cape matters, and his own work is to be praised because 
ion | it Shows that he did not allow himself to be biassed by colonial prejudices. 
vith He determined to sift the difficult three-cornered problem for himself, and 
sus- | Dis independent judgment is therefore entitled to respect. With regard 
» ig to the Zulu war—like many others who are competent to speak upon this 
y of questicn—he throws the responsibility for it upon Sir Bartle Frere, and 
antl Sir Bartle Frere alone. This is the view which history will take of that 
vith | V2"; such at least is our conviction. Mr. Statham observes upon this 
,, to subject that ‘ the sin is not the colonists’ but that of the pro-consul, whose 
ear, reputation would have enabled him to inaugurate in South Africa a policy 
the} of peace and moderation, but who, deliberately choosing the lower road, 
and| Stirred up every base and bitter passion, and threw five millions of im- 
cism | Pevial treasure into the sea.’ The treasure lost is of course bad enough, 
book | but it is a want of regard for the sacredness of human life which we most . ‘ 
hich|¢omplain of. The author believes that from the perfect confidence which 

lary the colonists had in Sir Bartle Frere, he was able to lead them wherever i 
he chose. How, then, can we absolve him from the gravest censure for : 
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the course which he ultimately took? But Mr. Statham is also severe 
upon our colonial policy all through, no matter by whom administered. 
He considers that it is the purposeless, colourless, unstable drifting hither 
and thither of the colonial office that is absolutely destructive of all eonfi- 
dence and all respect on the part of South African colonists towards the 
home government. Mr. Statham is not without remedies for the miserable 

condition of things which has so long existed. For example, amongst 
other things, he points out that anything which helps forward railway 
construction in South Africa is a distinct addition to the chances of per- 
manent union as well as of internal development. ‘If, being saved from 
a war that would have cost ten millions and advantaged you nothing, you 
could bring your mind to spend half that sum, or to guarantee the interest 
on it, in furthering railway construction in South Africa, you would soon 
see cause to feel that you had done well. The railway is your civilizer 
and consolidator of British rule in that part of the empire, and not the 
eannon and the bayonet.’ Mr. Statham brings out a goodly number of 
home truths which deserve to be pondered, and even those who are 
opposed to the policy he advocates in South African affairs might learn 
many things from his little volume with advantage. 


Life in Western India. By Mrs. Guturie, Author of ‘Through 
Russia,’ &e. Hurst and Blackett. 


Mrs. Guthrie’s previous volumes of travel were received with consider- 
able favour, which is also likely to be accorded to this her latest work. 
She writes in a very sprightly and interesting manner; and without this, 
records of adventure are apt to be very dull. Western India is, perhaps, 
less known than any other part of our great Eastern dependency, at least 
by means of such details as Mrs. Guthrie furnishes. We have here no dry 
geographical survey of a large tract of country, but rather the fresh and 
vivid impressions made upon a thoughtful mind through the medium of 
of a quick, observant eye. A good deal of information is conveyed upon 
Hindoo life and customs, while the outer aspects of nature are faithfully 
described. -The prodigality of nature in India would scarcely be imagined 
by one who has not read of its marvellous fecundity in this respect, both 
as regards animal and vegetable life. The author treats tolerably fully 
this branch of her subject. She also gives some curious particulars of life 
in Belgaum, as well as concerning the origin of medicine in the East. 
She skips from one topic to another in a chatty and agreeable way, and 
this ‘nlone would prevent her volumes from being heavy reading. Some, 
perhaps, might desiderate a little more method, but with greater formality 
in composition and the arrangement of subjects we might have lost much 
of the charm which these entertaining volumes now undoubtedly possess. 


Bush Life in Queensland: or, John West's Colonial Experi- 
ences. By A.C. Grant. William Blackwood and Sons. 


Those who open this book expecting to find a dry record of travel will 
be disappointed. On the contrary, the experiences of some years in 
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Queensland are thrown into the most interesting form of a story, and the 
whole thing is treated with an amount of literary skill which makes the 
work doubly interesting. Mr. Grant has been more fortunate than many 
people who have left their own hospitable native shores of England. We 
learn from his preface that at an advanced age his mother crossed the 
seas to assist her son in subduing the wilderness. We are not surprised 
that the family should have encountered trials and difficulties, for that is 
the lot of all emigrants; but it is not always—not even frequently we are 
afraid—that the devotion, courage, and steadfastness of a parent are ready 
to smooth the way for pioneers from Britain in some distant colony. It 
is more than possible that as Queensland becomes better known it will 
be a favourite field with emigrants. Certainly, in most respects its climate 
bears comparison with that of the British Islands. We shall not endea- 
vour to discount the interest of the story of John West—which we may 
presume to be that of the author—by unfolding it to our readers; we will 
hope that they will make acquaintance with it themselves. Emigrants 
are not utterly without recreations and amusements, nor is the sentiment 
of love unknown amongst them, as one of the chapters in these volumes 
testifies. Amongst other things, also, the reader will find farming, 
exploring, cattle-raising, gold-finding, and innumerable other topics 
treated of here. Altogether the narrative is most interesting. 


Chili: Sketches of Chili and the Chilians during the War, 
1879-1880. By R. Nexson Boyp, F.R.G.S. W. H. 
Allen and Co. 


Mr. Boyd modestly disclaims any considerable purpose in the publica- 
tion of the present work, which he states consists only of the notes made 
by a traveller desirous of gleaning some knowledge during a journey 
through the country. But this is the principle upon which every book of 
travel should be compiled, and the measure of success will be in propor- 
tion to the observation of the writer and his power of expressing himself. 
In both these respects our author is very fairly successful. Chili is a very 
interesting country, and within a very small compass Mr. Boyd manages 
to convey a good deal of information concerning it. He has not adopted 
any method of classification in his chapters, taking things as they come, 
and describing them accordingly. He shows with regard to the late war 
between Chili and Peru and Bolivia, that while it ostensibly arose on a 
question of taxes, the dispute really had its origin in the matter of un- 
settled boundaries. It appears that, according to the last census, taken in 
1875, the population of the Chilian Republic amounted to 2,075,971, con- 
sisting of 1,033,974 men, and 1,041,997 women. The statistics concerning 
the Europeans alone in the Republic exhibited an enormous disproportion 
between men and women, the former nwnbering almost tour to one of 
the latter. As regards climate, the range of the country from the 23rd 
parallel south to the 50th includes every variation of temperature, from 
an almost tropical heat to a nearly glacial cold. The reader will find 
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himself entertained by this volume, which is embellished by many auto- 
type engravings. 


France and the French in the Second Half of the Nineteenth 
Century. By Karu Hittepranp. ‘Tribner and Co. 

This translation of a German work by Karl Hillebrand naturally 
suggests comparison, as regards one portion of it at least, with a 
volume on ‘ French Home Life,’ which appeared a few years ago. The 
latter was written in a more sprightly and vivacious style, and exhibited 
perhaps in certain respects keener observation; but the German writer 
is more profound, and his criticisms, even when a little out of date, are 
well worthy of study. He has been told that his book is too French for a 
German, and too German for a Frenchman; but this is perhaps the best 
tribute that could be paid to it, for it shows that he has endeavoured to 
hold the scales of justice with an even hand. As he says, it has been his 
object neither to praise nor to blame, but to understand ; and where there 
is so much heat between two nationalities as between the French and the 
German, it proves no little power of repression when an author is able to 
keep his own sentimentsin the background. It must be remembered that 
it is only of modern France that the author is writing; ‘for ancient France 
he has as sincere an admiration as any one. Every cultivated person 
knows what she once did in philanthropy, science, and literature ; and it 
is only necessary to imagine the names of Scaliger, Montaigne, Pascal, 
Descartes, Bayle, Montesquieu, Voltaire, Rousseau, Laplace, and Cuvier 
omitted from the history of European culture, to gain some conception of 
the grand and, on the whole, beneficent influence which the French mind 
has had on Europe and mankind.’ With regard to the difficult science of 
government also, ‘the history of few nations can show such statesmen 
and administrators as Henri IV. and Sully, Richelieu and Mazarin, 
Louvois and Colbert, and the whole of the Napoleonic school.’ Towards 
his own countrymen Herr Hillebrand assumes a perfectly frank attitude ; 
and admits, amongst other things, that before the political successes of 
the modern Germans the evil spirit of arrogance appeared in the German 
scientific world, and claiméd for the Germans the part of a chosen people. 
‘The German saw only too clearly the mote in his neighbour's eye, and 
laughed heartily at his pretentiousness in imagining that he headed the 
march of civilization, while all the time he was himself very innocently 
displaying the beam in his own eye and talking of the superiority of 
German culture as if it were a self-evident fact.’ This is tolerably plain 
speaking to one’s own kindred. In the first part of his work the author 
discourses pleasantly, and, so far as we are able to discover, with general 
accuracy, upon society and literature in France. With regard to the 
former, he holds that the chief virtues of the French nation are conditional 
on a peaceful, regular course of affairs; they all aim at what is expedient, 
not at what is good in itself. Of the system of education he does not 
speak very highly. ‘There is an interesting chapter upon the reflex 
influence which Paris and the provinces exercise over each other. 
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Touching the literature of France, he believes that the higher comedy 
of the Second Empire will share the fate of its poetry and novels, and 
that in twenty years less will be heard of it than is now after two cen- 
turies heard of the novels of D’Urfé and Mdlle. Scudéry. The second 
portion of the work is devoted entirely to the subject of the political life 
of France. The writer desiderates for France a strong ruler, who could 
assure to the nation a certain continuity of government, at the same time 
inspiring it with a conviction of his power, and of his determination to 
use it. He believes that such a ruler willyet arise. On Burns’s principle 
that we ought to ‘ see ourselves as ithers see us,’ the French would do 
well to peruse these criticisms by an outsider. 


Vallombrosa. By W. W. Srory. Wm. Blackwood and Sons. 
An account of a visit to Vallombrosa and its classical woodland beauties, 
described as few but the author of ‘ Roba di Roma’ can describe them; keen 
in perception of natural beauty, artistic in its grouping, and exquisite in its 
details, with an account of its famous monastery and its fortunes—de- 
poiled by Napoleon I., then restored, and finally abolished with others 
Italian monasteries. Mr. Story makes a vigorous protest against the con- 
fiscation by government of the property of morks and nuas,.to whom , 
he thinks compensation should on principles uf ¢quity be given... Ang he 
describes with much sympathy the present eonditign of the peasantry, who 
undoubtedly have suffered greatly; but even, he too leis us see some indi; 
cations that it is only the suffering of a transition state, by aud by libezty- 
and manhood may produce better fruits than serfdom and mendicancy. 
A more charming little book has not often come into our hands. 


Our Own Country, Descriptive, Historical, Pictorial. Vol. ILI. 
Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co. 


Roving about at his own sweet will, the compiler conducts us from 
Norwich to Newark, from Newark to the Wye, thence to Aberdeen, the 
Merioneth Coast, the New Forest, North Devon, Killarney, Oxford, Loch 
Maree, Manchester, and a dozen more places, and about each he has 
something interesting to tell us, and tells it in an interesting way. It is a 
charming miscellany profusely illustrated, and reveals to us how much 
in our own country there is that is both historical and picturesque. 


The Great Explorers of the Nineteenth Century. By JvuLes 
Verne. ‘Translated by N. D’Anvers. Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co. 


This forms the third and concluding volume of M. Verne’s ‘ Celebrated 
Travels and Travellers,’ and we do not doubt that the favourable reception 
which was given to the two previous volumes will also be accorded to their 
successor. One is struck with the great mass of interesting matter, geo- 
graphical, ethnological, and other, which is here compacted together; be- 
speaking as it does no small amount of research, and still more affording 
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fresh evidence of that instinctive perception of the popular which is, to a 
large extent, the secret of the author’s success in his numerous works. It 
must be said, however, that M. Verne is scarcely so fascinating in this 
volume as he is in such a book as ‘ Twenty: Thousand Leagues under the 
Sea;’ his pen evidently moves. most freely when the conditions of his 
work allow for a fuller play of imagination: here sometimes we feel that 
he is stiff and constrained in style. A preliminary chapter is devoted 
to a general survey of explorations by Seetzen, Burckhardt, Webb, 
and others in the East in the early part of the century—a survey very 
interesting so far as it goes, but superficial. The value of the work, how- 
ever, grows as it advances, the story of African travel evidently drawing 
out the author’s enthusiasm more successfully; and the expeditions of 
Clapperton and the Landers are narrated with greater fulness, and with 
more sympathy. M. Verne has evidently been attracted by the simplicity 
of Lander’s narrative, upon which he draws largely ; and few more touch- 
ing pictures could be drawn than that of the burial of poor Clapperton in 
a foreign land by his devoted followers ‘ amid showers of tears.’ Not the 
least part of the value of M. Verne’s narrative lies in the fact that men like 
Clapperton, and Denham, and Lander, whose brave expeditions are now 
almost forgotten, should in these pages be recalled to the memory of their 
féllow- “equntrymen. The jvhole of the second part of the book is devoted 
to Polar Expiovers Circumnavigators, and the stirring careers of 
Kotzebue and _Krusenstorp,, pf: Bougainville and Freycinet, as well as of 
cur, own. James Clark Ress and Jchn Ross, Parry and Franklin, are con- 
cisely and graphically recorded. It must be borne in mind, of course, 
that this is not the work of a scientific geographer; it does not contribute 
any newly discovered facts; and we are inclined to think that the author 
would have made his book even better than it is, had he been less mani- 
festly bound by the manner in which his heroes tell their tale. One who 
is a connoisseur in matters of geography and travel is not in danger of 
being inaccurate though he chocses to tell his story in his own way—and 
M. Verne’s ‘way’ is charming. We miss in the narration also the record 
of the most recent, and in some-respects most notable explorers, such as 
Livingstone, aud we thus find the story stopping short where the interest 
deepens. We ought to say that the work of the translator has evidently 
been done with great care ; there are no cumbrous, half-translated phrases, 
but the work is in good, pure, idiomatic English. The illustrations are 
lavish and beautiful ; and altogether the work is both attractive and in- 
structive: it will repay, as a certainly by its outward seeming tempts, 
perusal. 


The Life and Public Services of James A. Garfield, Prades 
of the United States. A Biographical Sketch. By 


Captain F. H. Mason. With a Preface, by Brer Harte. 
Truibner and Co. 


‘This is a very interesting and enlightening sketch. It shows that the 
election to the Presidency of General Garfield, a man unknown to Europe, 
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is by no means a popular caprice, as we are sometimes apt to think. 
A large-brained, well-cultured, energetic, and patriotic man, General 
Garfield’s career has throughout indicated a born leader of men. Broad 
and statesmanlike in his political character, and of very great ability; 
one can only say that his election, the natural sequence of his career, 
reflects honour upon his country, and should be a satisfactory assurance to 
the world. 


POLITICS, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Précis of Official Papers. Being Abstracts of all Parlia- 


mentary Returns. Directed to be printed by both Houses . 


of Parliament. Session 1880. Part I. W. H. Allen 
and Co. 


A most useful publication. It is published monthly, at a comparatively 
cheap rate, and will be invaluable not only to members of parliament, 
but to all men having to do with public affairs, or even interested in them. 
Every return is summarized, so as to give a kind of consecutive history 
of the matters referred to when of a historical character, and a com- 
pendium when they are statistical. References are given to the pages of 
the Blue Books for the convenience of those who on any point wish for 
more detailed information, or for the exact text of important despatches. 
The volumes will furnish contemporary history of a political kind of the 
most unimpeachable authority, and will enable statesmen to use the 
information of the Blue Books in the most compendious and lucid way. 
In its way, it will mark as great an epoch in the knowledge of parlia- 
mentary affairs as Hansard itself did. 


Progress and Poverty. By Henry Grores. C. Kegan Paul 
and Co. 


In this volume we have an inquiry into the cause of industrial depres- 
sions and of what the writer calls ‘increase of want with increase of 
wealth.’ ‘The disease hereby suggested is a very terrible one, and it is 
one with which the progress of the age does not seem to enable men to 
grapple any better than formerly. Mr. George has evidently been deeply 
stirred at sight and thought of the misery and social distress and poverty 
and want which gather wherever men congregate in the great cities of 
the earth. Asan American, he writes from a special point of view, but 
the wretched phenomena he deals with are only too familiar to us in the 
Old World. The sight and thought of the growing divorce between the 
developing resources and the teeming multitudes of individuals in the 
world, tlie fact that science, with all its discoveries, in the end only seems to 
make the struggle for existence the harder and drearier, has led the writer 
of this work to devote himself to a search for a remedy. And-he has 
found one with which he is satisfied. He has found that the root of all 
the want, poverty, and misery of the world is in the individual ownership 
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of the land. From the land are developed the materials of wealth ; but 
what ought to be open to all in the common battle of life, and ought to 
be available for all, is monopolized by a few. Consequently, as the few 
press more and more to add acre to acre, and the monopolized article grows 
scarcer, rents rise, and there is a general advance in profits, but all the 
while wages, instead of rising, tend to get more attenuated until they reach 
the line of mere starvation allowances. Convulsion, crisis, ruin, with con- 
sequent protracted industrial depression, are the fruits of this system. 
Mr. George is confident that he has gauged the disease aright, and feels as 
confident that he has found the remedy. And he has sought for it with 
so much sincere enthusiasm that we heartily wish we could say we agree 


-with him. But the problem is even harder, we fear, than he deems it. 


Strike away the institution of individual property in land to-morrow and 
let it be a possession in common, a process of aggregating it would at 
once begin again, unless men were to be compelled to surrender their right 
to freely contract and bargain one with another—-and that would be slavery 
of asort. The land laws of many countries are doubtless fundamentally 
faulty and ought to be amended, but the dream of nationalized land, as a 
common fund out of which the whole inhabitants of the earth are to be 
clothed and fed and kept comfortable, is a mere dream, and a very vain 
one. This book of Mr. George is full of a noble enthusiasm of humanity, 
and there is much force and eloquence in his expositions of thoughts which 
are original in the sense of having been conquered by him for himself 
and made his own ; but it is felt at the end that the remedy we have been 
hopefully following is a delusion. Not in the Lubberland of a universal 
communism is salvation to be found for men in this world! Tosucha 
Lubberland we greatly fear that ‘having all things in common’ would 
of necessity conduct all the ignobler men and women among us. The 
-pressure of necessity is the sharp goad that is still needed by most of us 
to force us to do that work lying nearest us, to which we are called by 


Heaven. 


The Atomic Theory. By Av. Wurtz. Translated by E. 
CueminsHaw, M.A. The Natural Conditions of Existence 
as they affect Animal Life. By Karu Semper. General 
Physiology of Muscles and Nerves. By Dr. I. Rosentaan. 
Light. An Exposition of the Principles of Monocular and 
Binocular Vision. By Josep Le Conte, LL.D., Professor 
of Geology and Natural History in the University of 
California. Illusions. A Psychological Study. By Jamxs 
Sutty. (The International Scientific Series.) C. Kegan 


Paul and Co. 


The first of these volumes—all of which belong to the International 
Scientific Series—is a history of the Atomic Theory from the time of its 
reintroduction by Richter and Dalton down to its most recent develop- 
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mexts, this history being treated under the two main heads of Atoms and 
Atomicity. A somewhat slight, but clear and interesting, sketch is given 
of the various modifications which were introduced up to the institution 
of the present system of atomic weights, from which point the treatment 
becomes more full. We have an admirable account of Gerhardt’s nota- 
tion, upon which in large measure the present system was founded. 
Gerhardt was impressed with the defects of the ‘ equivalent notation’ 
which was in vogue in his day, and specially with this fact, that, while a 
molecule of water was formed of two atoms of hydrogen and one of 
oxygen, and carbonic acid of one of carbon and two of oxygen, yet in 
none of the reactions of organic chemistry, as represented by the formule 
and equations of Berzelius, were ‘quantities of water and carbonic acid, 
corresponding to H,O and CO,, set free.’ The quantities formed were 
never less than H,O, and C,0,; and the careful consideration of this fact 
led to the conclusion upon which Gerhardt’s notation was based 

viz., that existing organic formule must be halved, and with them 
the atomic weight of metals. Gerhardt’s system, however, went too 
far, and it was necessary for Cannizzaro to restore in some cases 
the atomic weight of Berzelius, as in cadmium, bismuth, cobalt, &e. 
Thus at last, from a combination of Berzelius, Cannizzaro, and Gerhardt, 
the present system was consolidated. Atthis point it was necessary that 
Professor Wurtz should show the relation of this system to the neglected 
law of volumes, and this he does with much ability, treating specially of 


its harmony with the law of Avogadro and Ampére, that ‘ equal volumes - 


of gases or vapours contain the same number of molecules.’ We 
may add here that this section of the work contains | a well-arranged 
Table of Atomic Weights, which will be of great service to the student. 
The second part of the volume, which is devoted to the exposition of 
‘ Atomicity, or Valency of Atoms in Combination,’ will be perused with 
special interest, as giving a lucid and compact statement of the laws by 
which simple bodies exercise a combining power. Here, however, the 
matter is full of such technical details as would find no proper place in 
the present notice, The method followed is, again, the historical one— 
the simplest and best for the elucidation of the subject. The great work 
done in this department by Berthollet and Kekulé receives due recogni- 
tion; and we must note the admirable section in which Professor Wurtz, 
taking for his starting-point the distinction between atomicity and affinity 
as relative properties, expounds the former as ‘ the capacity of saturation’ 
in atoms. 

Most readers will regret, we think, the brevity of the chapter with which 
the book closes. It is impossible to discuss the bearing of this theory 
upon the constitution of matter in a sentence or two; and hence one is 
impressed with the scant treatment which, for instance, Sir William 
Thomson’s theory of vortex atoms receives. It may be said, however, 
that if in this volume we miss full discussion of such ultimate questions, 
we have complete data for forming our own conclusions upon what the 
author might consider the surroundings of the atomic theory rather than 
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its essence. We only subjoin a word of commendation for the translation, 
which is really a translation into good English. To say this is to say 
much. 

In Professor Semper’s volume we become engrossed in a subject of 
much wider interest than that of Wurtz’s work, at least to the amateur 
‘scientist,’ viz., ‘The Natural Conditions of Existence as they affect 
Animal Life.’ Indeed, so attractive is the book in style, and so full is it 
of interesting details with regard to animals and their ways, that it_will 
probably draw the attention of many who generally eschew scientific 
literature. In arrangement the work is clear and exact. After dealing 
in the introduction and the opening chapter with various important pre- 
liminary considerations, and bearing a passing testimony to the great 
value of Mr. Darwin’s work in this department, the author proceeds to 
consider the conditions of animal life under two heads: (1) The Influence 
of Inanimate Surroundings; and (2) The Influence of Living Surround- 
ings. Under the former division, which occupies the largest share of his 
attention, he treats of the influence of food, of light, of temperature, of 
stagnant water, of a still atmosphere, of matter in motion, &e. The first 
of these involves the very interesting question, which is here discussed at 
length, of the maintenance of animal life at great depths. That they do 
live very deep down in the ocean we know. How are they nourished ? 
To this question the author does not venture to offer any decisive answer: 
but he gives prominence to the conjecture of Mobius, that organic matter 
is carried down from the surface by the ‘ sinking current.’ Very curious 
facts are stated regarding the comparative adaptability of certain animals 
to changes of food ; facts from which, however, the author is too cautious, 
in the present crude state of our knowledge on such points, to draw any 
very formal conclusions. Indeed, this extreme caution is evident through- 
out the book, and there is a shyness toward mere hypotheses-making 
which might well be oftener imitated. Thus, in the section upon the 
influence of light, he contents himself with an elaborate comparison of 
chlorophyll in plants and pigment in animals, and refuses to accept the 
identity of these two in the entire absence of practical proof. Again, in 
his remarkably able chapter upon ‘ Temperature,’ he shows how faulty is 
the test of ‘mean temperature’ in the decision as to the existence and 
survivability of certain animals, because so little account is taken of the 

extremes out of which this mean is often formed. Here again, therefore, he 
gently takes the ground away from some contemporary hypotheses respect- 
ing early climates. | We should gladly follow Professor Semper into his 
later chapters, but space forbids us. His section upon the ‘ Influence of 
Water in Motion’ leads to avery valuable statement of observations made 
by him at the Pelew Islands, which have led him to conclude—as against 
Mr. Darwin’s generally accepted view on Coral Reefs—that the structure 
of the Pelew reef cannot be explained by a mere theory of subsidence. 
He considers, on the other hand, that all difficulties will be solved ‘ if we 
assume that the really efficient influences which have determined the 
growth of the corals in certain directions operated during a period of slow 
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upheaval.’ Many readers will find their attention drawn more specially 
to the chapter on ‘Currents,’ where Mr. Russel Wallace’s views upon 
distribution of species, of which we have recently had a brilliant re- 
exposition, are discussed with great vigour and fairness. We cannot 
refer to the two chapters upon the ‘Transforming,’ and ‘ Selective Influence 
of Living Organisms on Animal Life,’ which form the second and signifi- 
cantly briefer part of the volume, and we content ourselves with merely 
adding that for clearness, independence, and vigour of treatment, this 
volume will take a high place in the series to which it belongs. 

Having said so much upon these two volumes, we can only add a 
sentence or two upon Professor Rosenthal’s ‘General Physiology of 
Muscles and Nerves.’ It is pre-eminently a text-book, and therefore 
contains fewer of such general discussions as are apt to attract the atten- 
tion of the reviewer. The author follows the simple method of treatment : 
first, Muscle; second, Nerve; and third, the Relation of Muscle and 
Nerve. His expositions are very full, and the illustrations are admirably 
adapted to aid them. In two respects we think the work is capable of 
improvement: it might with advantage have « much more complete 
index, and it would have been useful if authorities cited had been accom- 
panied with more precise reference. Professor Rosenthal’s view of the rela- 
tion of nerve to muscle will probably be the most interesting point to the 
reader who is not specially aphysiologist. He holds that the ‘independent 
irritability of muscle-substance’ has neither been proved nor disproved. 
As to nerve and muscle, he thinks one must assume that the muscle is 
irritated by the nerve, and he considers that ‘therefore there is no 
sufficient reason ... . to dispute that it may also be irritated by other 
irritants (electric, chemical, mechanical, or thermic).’ His hypothesis, 
to which he travels, so to say, along this way, is that the irritation of the 
muscle ‘takes place electrically.’ We cannot enter upon the detailed 
considerations which lead to this conclusion ; to do so would indeed be to 
enter into a review of the whole work, for the book may be said, through- 
out its expositions of fact and experiment, to grow toward this main 
position. 

Dr. Le Conte’s work is emphatically a student's book, a working manual, 
Under ‘ Monocular Vision’ the structure of the eye is minutely described, 
and the eye is next viewed in its functions and character as an optical 
instrument. The author is inclined, in connection with the latter, to settle 
the question of the adjustment of the eye by the dictum of Helmholtz, 
that ‘we adjust the eye to near objects by contraction of the ciliary 
muscle,’ a method similar to that seen in the microscope. Under ‘ Defects 
of the Eye’ we get much information in brief form concerning some 
weaknesses of sight; and the popular theory is combated which holds 
that the myopic or near-sighted eye loses its weakness with age. The 
rest of this first portion is devoted to an elaboiate delineation of the 
‘Structure of the Retina, especially of its Bacillary Layer,’ showing ‘ how 
from this structure resulted the wonderful property of corresponding 
points retinal and spatial, and the exchange between these by im resson 
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and perceptive projection, and how the law of direction and all the phe- 
nomena of monocoular vision flow out of this property.’ The larger see- 
tion, upon ‘ Binocular Vision,’ leads to a full and interesting discussion of 
binocular perspective, in regard to which Professor Le Conte thinks that 
Wheatstone’s theory of ‘ two slightly dissimilar images’ being formed in 
the two eyes, and then mentally ‘ fused into one,’ is ‘true only to the un- 
practised and unobservant;’ and he endeavours to prove rather that ‘ by 
ocular motion the two images of the same object are made to fall on 
corresponding points of the two retin, and then spatial representatives 
are thereby made to coincide and become one.’ To the more thorough 
student the chapters which follow upon ‘ Disputed Points in Binocular 
Vision’ will open a specially interesting field of investigation: but we 
do not enter upon these. We only take space further to commend this 
valuable manual to all scientific students as a thoroughly able treatment 
of a very difficult subject. 

Mr. Sully’s book is full of interesting accounts of Illusions an1 their 
causes. Illusions of Perception, Dreams, Introspection, Memory, Belief, ke. 


An Introduction to the Science of Comparative Mythology and 
Folklore. By the Rev. Sir Gtorce W. Cox. Kegan Paul 
and Co. 


One of the distinguishing features of the last half-century has been the 
rise of the historical sciences. The application of the inductive method 
to the products of human thought and action has shown that here too, as 
well as in inorganic nature, we can recognize the presence of general laws, 
and discover both continuity and development. Nowhere has the appli- 
cation been more successful than in the case of language. On its outward 
or phonetic side language belongs to the domain of the so-called natural 
sciences, and the phonetic laws that have been established for it are as 
rigorous and undeviating as the laws of chemistry or biology. 

The scientific study of language has brought with it the scientific study 
of other creations of the human intelligence which have found expres- 
sion in speech, and upon which language has exercised a deep and abiding 
influence. Foremost among these is the study of mythology and folk- 
lore, of those curious tales which have delighted the minds of children 
and of childlike society through unnumbered ages, which have proved 
more enduring than the highest works of genius, and which inspired the 
poets and artists of ancient Greece. It was long, however, before it was 
perceived that the gorgeous tapestry of Greek mythology was identical 
with the homely fairy tales of our own childhood, or the grim legends of 
northern Vikings. When the sophistic era first led Greece to examine 
the foundations whereon its religion an its ethics rested, the manifest 

immorality and non-morality of its myths, intertwined though they were 
around the popular religion, produced a shock from which the popular 
mind never recovered. While savants and philosophers were busy in 
allegorizing the old stories or in wondering how they first came into exist- 
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ence, the multitude turned to the new deities and superstitions which 
poured in from the East. With the revival of Greek letters in Europe the 
problem of Greek mythology once more presented itself, and scholar 
after scholar came forward with the confident assurance that he had 
found the key to it. To one it symbolized the mysteries of nature, 
another saw in it the faded tradition of a primitive revelation, while a 
third stripped it of all that was beautiful and imaginative, and turned it, 
after the example of Euhemeros, into a dry chronicle of ordinary events. 
An end has been put to all these arbitrary speculations aud solemn 
triflings. Comparative philology first showed that just as the words and 
grammatical forms of the Aryan tongues are related to one another, so 
too are the proper names of numerous Hindu, Greek, Scandinavian, and 
Slavonic myths. It further showed that these proper names once had a 
meaning, and that in many cases that meaning is still remembered in the 
hymns of the Rig-Veda, the oldest literary monument of our race. But 
whenever the signification of a mythological name could be made out, it 
proved to have a purely physical sense, and to denote one of the objects or 
phenomena of nature. A new light flashed upon the inquirers; a myth, 
it was seen, was diseased language or faded metaphor ; the epithets applied 
by early man to the objects about him had gradually lost their original 
meaning and become proper names, while the phrases in which they had 
been embodied were interpreted of the actions associated with the proper 
names. It was soon discovered, however, that this explanation was not 
sufficient. A reason was required for the use of epithets and phrases 
which thus readily lent themselves to a mythical interpretation, and the 
reason was found in the inability of primitive man to distinguish between 
agent and patient. The actions of animate beings had been ascribed by 
him to inanimate objects, and it was precisely the language that expressed 
this childish belief which gave rise to myths. Once formed, a myth 
tended to grow and to attach itself to the name and fame of a popular 
hero. Related myths are those in which both the general outline and the 
details are the same, and which, above all, centre around the same proper 
names. 

Sir George Cox has long been known as a zealous student of Aryan 
mythology, and the Introduction to it he has now published will be 
welcomed by those who are interested in the subject. Itis written in the 
same clear and attractive language as that with which his previous works 
have made us familiar. He wisely confines himself to Aryan mythology 
alone. The myths of other races, with few exceptions, have not as yet 
been treated scientifically, and they can safely be used only to correct the 
too one-sided views which the study of a single family of myths neces- 
sarily occasions. The attempt of some modern writers to compare Aryan 
myths with stray legends from Australia or South Africa is but a return 
to the pre-scientific age of investigation. It is hke comparing words 
together from various unrelated languages scattered here and there over 
the globe. An Australian and a Hindu myth, like an Australian and a 
Hindu word, may chance to resemble one another in outward form, but 
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their origin is entirely different, and to explain the one by the help of the 
other is to carry us back to the days before Bopp and Grimm. 

Sir George Cox does not insist at all too much on the fact that the 
science of comparative mythology is subordinate to the science of com- 
parative philology, and that we should not venture to compare and 
explain myths when we are unable to analyse and explain the 
proper names round which they are grouped. The story of Prometheus 
er of Kephalos and Prokris can only be said to be explained in accord- 
ance with ‘scientific requirements, when we know that Prométheus is the 
pramanthas or fire-machine of the ancient Aryans, and that Prokris 
originally signified the dew-drop. Where the proper name defies analysis 
we must’ be content to leave the myth uninterpreted. The desire to 
explain everything, however, is a natural one, and Sir George Cox him- 
self seems to us to have been sometimes so carried away by it as to forget 
his own warnings. Several of the etymologies he accepts have been 
shown by the progress of philological research to be phonetically impos- 
sible, and consequently have been given up by their first proposers. Thus 
Pan and Laios have nothing to do with Faunus and dasyus, nor can Hébé 
or Héphaistos be connected with juvenis and young. Similarly Léto and 
Léthé cannot be related, much less Léda, if, at least, Lété is a Greek 
word, since in that case the form must be Letho. Of course in many 
instances a mythical name has been changed through what the Germans 
call Volksetymologie so as to assimilate it to some actually existing word 
or words, but where this has happened we must be able to point out the 
words which have caused the change. A single example will show how 
careful we should be if we would satisfactorily clear up the origin of a 
myth. Sir George Cox says that Polydeukes or Pollux has the same 
meaning as the Sanskrit ‘ Pururavas, the gleaning one.’ Such, however, 
is not the case. The second part of the name of Polydeukes has the 
same root as the Homeric a-éevene, ‘unheroic,’ and the Latin dua, ‘a 
leader.’ Indeed zodvdevenje itself is once used in the Odyssey as a simple 
adjective in the sense of ‘famous,’ if we may accept the reading of some 
manuscripts. The root appears again in the name of Deukalion, the 
Greek Noah, which is formed from an adjective Cevca-dic. Deukalion 
represents the sun of winter sailing serenely above the clouds and flooded 
lowlands ; his wife Pyrrha, the ‘red’ dawn, reawakening men to the toil 
of the day, when the night of winter is over. Now the epithet ‘heroic’ 
or ‘leader’ may suit the sun, bnt hardly the dawn, much less the even- 
tide ; in Kastor and Pollux, accordingly, we must see, not morning and 
evening, but the sun itself. 

While confining his attention to Aryan mythology Sir George Cox does 
not forget to point out how considerably Greek mythology has been in- 
fluenced by that of the Phosnicians from whom the Hellenes received the 
elements of their culture. Héraklés, though a Greek name, is a Semitic 
god, and his adventures are those of the Tyrian Melkarth and the 
Babylonian Izdubar. Aphrodité is similarly Pheenician, rather than 
Greek, and many of the symbols of the gods—such as the myrtle, the 
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pomegranate, or the vine—point to the East. In some cases even the 
Pheenician name is preserved with but slight modification; Melikertes, 
like Makar, is Baal Melkarth, and Athamas or Thoas is Tammuz the 
sun-god. Kadmos, who was worshipped at Sparta as well as at Thebes, is 
the Semitic ‘ Eastern,’ and Dionysos seems to have been a foreign deity, 
even though his name has probably an Aryan origin. Fresh light is con- 
tinually being thrown on the Semitic element in Greek mythology by 
Assyrian and Pheenician research, and it is not so long ago that the Baby- 
lonian prototype of the legend of Adonis was found on a cuneiform tablet. 
No student of Greek mythology can now afford to neglect this element, 
and it is not the least merit of Sir George Cox’s work to have frankly 
recognized and admitted it. 


Science of Beauty... By Avary W. Hotmes-Forpes, M.A. 
Trubner and Co. 


We fear we cannot speak very highly of Mr. Holmes-Forbes’ essay on 
the laws of esthetics. With praiseworthy diligence, and ina sufficiently 
clear and pleasant style, he has here given us the results of what he calls 
an ‘analytical enquiry ’ into these laws. The subject has been an attrac- 
tive one ever since thought exercised itself on the aspects of things. 
Varying schools have, as usual, given different deliverances ; but the 
question what is beauty has remained unanswered, and it has often 
seemed as if it were unanswerable. The writer of this little treatise has 
had the courage, nevertheless, to grapple anew with the world-old pro- 
blem, and is evidently of opinion that hs has so far succeeded as to have 
made a substantial contribution to the science of esthetics. We regret 
to be compelled to say that we are unable to admit anything of the sort. 
It appears to us that this ‘analytical enquiry’ here resolves itself into a 
loose amalgamation of the several opinions regarding beauty that have 
found favour with different schools. The writer sees that these have not 
finally solved the problem presented to them; that, on the contrary, each 
attempt has only resulted in a more or less partial and one-sided deliver- 
ance, which suggests doubts as to whether any science of esthetics— 
strictly so called—is ever likely to be attained. He accordingly sets him- 
self to dovetail together the several opinions or solutions on the subject 
that have heretofore been offered to the world, finding in each a side of 
that truth which can only be found in its entirety by the union of them 
all. Thus, in opposition to the ‘ absolute’ school, he traces the existence 
of a ‘ subjective element’ in beauty, though, on the other hand, he declines 
to follow the idealists who uphold that there is nothing but the subjective. 
He finds that there is also an objective element, and that it consists in the 
‘ quality of suggestiveness.’ But the problem is not solved when we have 
discerned the subjective and objective elements. There is something in 
the arguments of those who maintain that ‘utility’ is of the essence of 
beauty ; and Mr. Holmes-Forbes so far adopts this idea as to set forth that 
‘beauty attaches only to utility,’ and that ‘the appearance of beauty 
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varies inversely with the appearance of utility.’ It seems to us that in 
all this there is a good deal more sound than sense. We are unable 
to understand how the ‘ subjective element of beauty’ can possibly ‘ con- 
sist’ in the emotion of admiration. The emotion of admiration is excited 
or called forth by beautiful objects ; but the beauty which is the exciting 
cause of the admiration myst be presupposed in existence before its 
effect can follow. Admiration may be the result of the recognition of 
the beautiful; but how can it be a constituent element of that which 
precedes the origin of admiration as its exciting cause? It appears to 
us that Mr. Holmes-Forbes has confounded tests and conditions of our 
knowledge of beauty with its constituent elements. We are quite as little 
able to follow him when he lays down the law that ‘ beauty only attaches 
to utility.’ A sunset, a lovely flower, the sweet sounds of music, the 
attractions of poetry are outside of the region of pure utility—have 
nothing whatever to do with it. The root question—is there or is there 
not any absolute factor in the beautiful ?—is ignored and set aside by Mr. 
Holmes-Forbes. He certainly has not solved the problem as it is pre- 
sented by the philosophers who’ uphold an ‘ objective’ reality in beauty. 
‘Suggestiveness’ cannot be such an element. It is necessarily sub- 
jective, and though it may increase admiration and render beautiful 
objects more impressive, it is hard to understand how it can be a con- 
stitutive element of beauty. Mr. Holmes-Forbes, we are greatly afraid, 
has undertaken to write on a subject with the literature of which 
he has not previously made himself familiar. He seems to have little or 
no acquaintance with the great writers on esthetics produced by France 
nnd Germany. His reading appears to have been limited to English 
writers on the subject. Even Victor Cousin scarcely seems to have 
attracted his attention. He has written a pleasant essay; but as a con- 
tribution to a determination of the laws of beauty, we are unable to 
pronounce it deserving of serious regard. 


The Chain of Life in Geological Time. By J. W. Dawson, 
LL.D., F.R.S. Religious Tract Society. 


This volume may be regarded as a sequel to the two important and 
interesting works which Principal Dawson has issued in recent years, 
entitled, ‘The Story of the Earth and of Man,’ and ‘Fossil Man.’ Its 
purpose is to show how the various forms of life upon the earth have been 
linked together in beautiful sequence ; its special claim upon attention is 
the decisive stand which it takes at this point of sequence, as against those 
who step from this onwards to development, from development to evolu- 
tion, in some cases taking a final stand only at automatic or spontaneous 
ceneration. Principal Dawson contends that ‘the introduction of new 
species of animals and plants has beenj a continuous process, not neces- 
surily in the sense of derivation of one species from another, but in the 
higher sense of the continued operation of the cause or causes which 
introduced life at first. He meets the argument for evolution which is 
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drawn from the fact that such vast changes have occurred to certain 
typical forms of life in the process of the ages, by endeavouring to show 
that ‘many so-called species are nothing more than varietal forms. In 
brief, ‘ transmutation of species,’ in his view, is not essentially anything 
beyond natural modification. The reader will find ample illustration of 
these positions in the volume before us ; and we may add that the matter 
in the text is very materially helped by the abundance and excellence of 
the cuts. We are sure that even those who are not quite in harmony 
with the author’s views will cordially admit the marked ability and clear- 
ness with which he sets them forth, while the uncommitted and impartial 
will at least draw this conclusion from his book, that Evolutionism cannot 
yet claim a place in the sphere of undoubted scientific certainty. 


The Human Voice and Connected Parts. A Practical Book 
for Orators, Clergymen, Vocalists, and others. By Dr. 
J. Farrar. With Thirty-nine Illustrations. Marshall, 
Japp, and Co. 


Dr. Farrar rightly judges that a correct knowledge of construction is 
essential to right use, that ignorance inevitably leads to practical injury. 
He therefore lays the foundation of his economical teaching in a popular 
physiological exposition; the Larynx, the Lungs, the Mouth, the Tongue, 
the Teeth, the Nose, Respiration, and the Blood Supply—all are popularly 
and sufficiently expounded. Then follows an exposition of the Pathology 
of the Vocal Organs, with instructions for treatment, kc. The book is 
a vocal vade mecum, and is calculated to be of real practical value. 
Fatal results often follow from lack of even elementary knowledge. 


Excavations at Carnac (Brittany). A Record of Archeological 
Researches in the Allignments of Kermario. By James 
Miu. Edinburgh: David Douglas. 


Mr. Miln visited Brittany in 1873, and was induced by the celebrated 
stone monuments of Carnac, and by the finding of a piece of Roman tile 
at Kermario, to investigate certain mounds at the Basseno, called by the 
peasantry Cesar’s Camp, with a view, by comparison of the results 
obtained, to throw some light on the purpose and age of these singular 
monuments. His excavations, which extended over six years, produced 
a large quantity of objects. The results of the first three years’ work 
were figured and published in a work entitled, ‘ Researches and Excava- 
tions at Carnac, the Basseno, and Mont St. Michel.’ The present work, 
in which more are figured and described, was intended to be the first of a 
series devoted to the authov’s last three years’ work, but he died in January 
last, while this work was passing through the press. It is a sumptuous 
octavo volume, with maps and figured pages, with accompanying catalogues. 
The conclusions that Mr. Miln reaches are that the menhirs, or standing 
stones, are much older than the Roman occupation, and that the indica- 
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tions are of a sepulchral destination, perhaps with places for sun-worship 
in connection with them, the inference being that this was the. general 
purpose of cromlechs and dolmens. Among the objects dug up are 
human bones—some incinerated—fiint chips, flakes, scrapers, knives, and 
axes, pointed celts, and other stone implements or weapons, objects in 
gold and bronze and iron. Mr. Miln thinks therefore that the monuments 
at and around Carnac are the mutilated remains of an immense necropolis 
of the Celts. The book has much antiquarian interest. 


Anthropology. An Introduction to the Study of Man and 
Civilization. By Epwarp B. Tytor, D.C.L., F.R.S. 
Macmillan and Co. 


It is not often that even in these times of extreme culture one comes 
upon a scientific manual so uninterruptedly charming as this. We find in 
it exactly that amount of literary grace which we have so often failed to 
find in works of the kind; and Dr. Tylor, master of his subject, as every 
one knows, is as free from technicality as he is from tameness. Yet there 
is no straining after simplicity. One feels that he is clear and, in the true 
sense, popular, because he cannot help it; and the distinct advantage of 
this will be found in the inevitable result that the student who begins his 
study of Anthropology under such happy auspices will get heart for the 
more detailed investigation of the science. This book will also be very 
useful to those who, otherwise little interested in scientific investigations, 
are anxious to know what conclusions have been arrived at concerning the 
race by those who have made its constitution and history a special study. 

The two opening chapters upon ‘ Man, Ancient and Modern,’ and ‘ Man 
and other Animals’ treat of the antiquity of man and his relation to the 
lower types of animal existence, and Dr. Tyloris content to show the grounds 
for assuming the great antiquity of the race and the points of resemblance 
and difference between the human and non-human species, without seek- 
ing to establish anything like a fixed date in the one ease, or a fixed theory of 
relationship in the other ; his recognized business being to give data on 
these abstract questionsrather than to theorize. We can only refer here to 
the marked admission which he makes upon one important point, viz., 
the naturalness of the upright position in man as contrasted with the 
constraint which this position involves in the case even of the anthropoid 
ape, as well as ‘the superiority of his limbs as instruments for practical 
arts.’ The chapter upon ‘Races,’ accompanied as it is by abundant and 
striking illustrations, gives a very complete view of their distinctive 
characteristics, as well as of the influence of climate, of mixture, &c., and, 
allowing for the variations possible, and indeed visible, as a resultant of 
such causes as the last named, he thinks the evidence goes to prove ‘ that 
all the varieties of mankind are zoologically of one species.’ Next follows 
a discussion of ‘ Language,’ which is traced upwards step by step from 
signs and gestures to utterances of animals, then to ‘emotional and 
imitative ’ sounds, on to children’s words and ‘articulate language,’ after 
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which the bearing of language upon the early history of nations is con- 
sidered. Dr. Tylor shows how comparatively dim is the light which is 
thus afforded, this arising in great part from the tendency to modification 
which is incident toa national or tribal tongue. A mostingenious chapter 
upon ‘Writing’ shows how letters may be said to have grown out of 
hieroglyphiecs; after which the author passes in more lengthened review 
the development of the various arts from their rude elements among 
the lowest tribes, impressing one with this fact, that the difference 
between the lowest savage and the highest-developed man is, in 
civilization, one of degree only. Space forbids our dwelling upon the 
still more interesting chapters that follow, and which deal with the 
relation of the race to science, religion, history, and social life. With 
regard to the second of these, he makes it abundantly evident that, how- 
ever it is to be explained, races at their lowest have had some idea of a 
spirit-world, sometimes as a world of shadow, sometimes of breaths, in 
connection with which the curious fact is mentioned that ‘some Green- 
landers reckoned man as having two souls, his shadow and his breath; 
and the Fijians said that the ‘dark spirit,” or shadow, goes down to the 
world below, but the “ light spirit,” or reflection seen in water, stays near 
where he dies.’ The various theological and religious systems among 
uncultuyed races are traced back to animism as their parent principle. 
But vo bare outline such as this can give an adequate idea of the 
author’s plan in this work, or of the skill with which it is wrought out. 
For young men, beginning really to study their kind and themsclves, and 
to touch the skirts of the mystery in which human life is clothed, no 
better manual of the kind could be furnished than this of Dr. Tylor. 


Scientific Sophisms. A Review of Current Theories concerning 
Atoms, Apes, and Men. By Samven Warnwricut, D.D. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


This book is better than it seems. One’s first impression of it is that 
it is of somewhat light texture, and therefore trivial: one’s second im- 
pression is a modification of the first, for while it is certainly of ‘ somewhat 
light. texture,’ it would not be fair to call it ‘trivial. Dr. Wainwright 
has.made considerable study of the works of Professors Tyndall and 
Huxley, Mr. Darwin, Virchow, Haeckel, and others, and he has brought 
tothe study of them a clear logical faculty; he has detected flaws 
in their arguments, and, in addition, he has no difficulty in showing 
how they disagree with each other. There is no small amount of wit here 
and there, as, for instance, where he points to the manner in which 


' [Professor Tyndall falls back on imagination as a help to his system; and 


there is marked skill in his treatment of Professor Huxley’s relation to 
Biogenesis. The book may be described as a popular exposé of the 
fallacies of Evolutionism as taught by its propounders, and it will be 
useful, especially to thinking people, who have neither time to read nor 


: [capacity to understand scientific books, as showing them that the dilemma 
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is not always on the conservative side. Yet we must confess that the 
book is considerably spread out: fewer words might have served its 
purpose; and to bandy about such phrases as ‘puerile hypothesis’ con- 
cerning the teaching of Mr. Darwin is doubtful policy. We do think, 
as we have frequently said, that Evolutionism needs more proof than 
its supporters have yet given us; but even in the mouth of Professor 
St. George Mivart, from whom Dr. Wainwright catches it up, ‘puerile 
hypothesis’ is a doubtfully strong term. We conclude, from the 
abundant quotations which the author makes from such writers as those 
first named on the one hand, and Professor Mivart on the other, that he 
dces not lay claim to having made original investigations in these matters 
to any great extent; andwe doubt much whether he has given due weight 
to the considerations which have led men like Mr. Darwin to think such a 
bold hypothesis necessary. So far we think the occasional tone of the 
book a mistake; in so far as it serves to put the reader on his guard 
against those who are rash enough to regard the position of thorough- 
going evolutionists as proved, it is fitted to render very considerable service. 


BELLES LETIRES, POETRY, AND FICTION. 


Dryden. By Sarntspury. (English Men of Letters.) 
Macmillan and Co. 


Mr. Minto, in his article in the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ on Dryden, 
was fain to relegate the ‘glorious John’ to a third place as an English 
poet, and failed to accord him any place as a prose-writer ; thus very effec- 
tively superseding the article which had appeared in previous editions on 
Dryden, and which was perhaps somewhat inclined to overrate the 
merits of the subject. Mr. Saintsbury in this admirable handbook fully 
fulfils the duties to which Mr. Minto addressed himself with hardly suffi- 
cient width of view. He fails somewhat from an opposite cause. He 
has made it his business to estimate Dryden in all the aspects in which he 
can be viewed, and he aims at impartiality. But it is evident that he is in 
some respects far too much the advocate. He is rather too anxious to 
justify some of Dryden’s lapses from rectitude, and aims, in fact, at effec- 
tive white-washing on the moral side. No doubt he makes his points 
well; he says what can be said in the most approved manner; but his 
words are after all more of an apology than he would like to admit. Dry- 
den’s consistency, alike as respects his defence of the Church of England 
and his attacks on it, his praises of Cambridge and then his satires on it, 
cannot be maintained without some feeling as of injury to the moral sense 
of the reader. Dryden’s genius was great; he had not only power and 
satiric decision, but he often showed the charm of felicitous expression. 
Mr. Saintsbury shows his critical acumen and discernment as well as his 
independence of view in citing several illustrative instances of this. In 
opposition to Warton and others, he refers to the opening stanzas of the 
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‘Ode to Anne Killegrew,’ as one of the most perfect pieces of expression 
in the language ; and we agree with him. Here are five lines from it— 


‘Thou youngest virgin-daughter of the skies, 
Made in the last promotion of the blessed ; 
Whose palms, new plucked from Paradise, 
In spreading branches more supremely rise, 
Rich with immortal geen, above the rest.’ 


Mr. Saintsbury does not assign Dryden a high place among dramatists, 
and he ranks him only among secondary poets. His strength lay in his 
satire, and especially in political and religious satire. The defects of Dry- 
den as a writer were peculiarly linked with his defects as a man. He was, 
in some respects, without conscience ; ready to turn to any side while it 
was successful: he showed in some things utter and hopeless shameless- 
ness. In spite of Mr. Saintsbury’s able pleadings, we think of Sir Walter 
Scott’s expressive lines to the effect that if Dryden had only had a con- 
science, he might have ‘turned the Table Round again.’ On the whole, 
however, this is a valuable and comprehensive study, and may be regarded 
as one of the very best of the series. 


Sketches of Longer Works in English Verse and Prose. Se- 
lected, Edited, and Arranged by Henry Mortey. With 
IlJustrations. (Cassell’s Library of English Literature.) 
Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co. 


This volume—the fifth—completes this important illustrative history, 
of English literature. It is the most satisfactory form of such a history 
when, as here, it is adequately executed. Chiefly it consists of specimens 
of our literature, and wisely to choose out of the enormous mass of 
materials which lay to the editor’s hand worthy and really illustrative 
specimens demanded wide reading and fine judgment. Wew men are 
better endowed for such a task than Professor Morley, The specimens 
are set in a framework of critical history, a sufficient account of time 
and circumstance is given, connecting parts of a work are summarized, 
and the reader is aided in the formation of his judgments. As a general 
conspectus or handbook to our national literature the work is without a 
compeer. The present volume consists of sketches of longer works in 
verse and prose. Among the longer poems from which selections are 
made are Boewulf, the oldest of English poems, Layamore’s Brut, 
Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, Gower’s Confessio Amantis, &c., down to 
Thompson's Castle of Indolence, and Cowper’s Task. 

The prose selections range from More’s Utopia, and Ascham’s Schole- 
master, to Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. 

A chapter is given to a summary of the Literature of the Nineteenth 
Century. The entire work is a guide invaluable to beginners, and which 
those best acquainted with the development and the treasures of our 
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literature will find very serviceable. Mr. Morley has performed a difficult 
task with a knowledge and a judgment that leave nothing to be desired. 


The Library. By Anprew Lane. With a Chapter on Modern 
English Illustrated Books by Austin Dossoy. Mac- 
millan and Co. 

No books are so charming as books about books. Mr. Lang, following 
worthily in the steps of Dibdin and John Hill Burton, gives us another 
English Philobiblon, in which he discourses learnedly, chattily, anec- 
dotally, and pictorially about manuscripts, first and rare editions, choice 
and rare books, &c. ; tells us how to discover, how to recognize, and how to 
buy books; much also about bibliomaniacs, auctions, and fortunate book- 
hunters. A more charming book for a summer afternoon in a garden, 
under which conditions we read it, it would be difficult to name. 


Popular Romances of the West of England ; or, the Drolls, Tra- 
ditions, and Superstitions of Old Cornwall. Collected and 
Edited by Ropert Hunt, F.R.S. Third Edition. Chatto 
and Windus. 

We are glad to see a third edition of this most unique and delightful 
book. Mr. Hunt’s Introduction—in which he tells us of the influences in 
boyhood which led him later in life to devote himself to the collecting of the 
West of England folk-lore—is as racy and attractive as any part of the 
volume, and will bear to be read many times, as we confess that we have 
read it. And who that has perused his account of ‘ The Piskie Threshers,’ 
or ‘ The Fairy Widower,’ or ‘ The Fairy Revels on the “‘ Gump,” St. Just,’ 
can ever forget the naiveté, the charm, the unconscious buoyancy and 
natural magic, if we may call it so, which pervades and illuminates them ? 
For these tales are full not only of suggestive revelations of the people in 
past times, their beliefs and daily customs, but of poetry, showing how 
the Celtic vein permeates all. Take the following exquisite passage frona 
the ‘ Fairy Revels,’ just referred to: ‘ First came a great number of female 
children clothed in the whitest gauze, strewing flowers on the Gump. 
These were not dead or cut flowers, for the moment they touched the 
ground they took root and grew. These were followed by an equally 
large number of boys, holding in their hands shells which appeared to be 
strung like harps, and from which they brought forth murmurs of melody, 
such as angels only could hope to hear and live. Then came—and there 
was no end to their coming—line upon line of little men clothed in green 
and gold, and by and by a forest of banners, which, at a given signal, 
were all furled. Then, seated on thrones, carried upon a piatform above 
the heads of the men, came a young prince and princess, who blazed with 
beauty and jewels, as if they were suns amidst a skyey host of stars.’ 

This is simply exquisite; and though the tales are made of other elements, 
this is what gives specialty and distinction to the whole. It speaks to 
the fancy and rejoices the heart. It is very impressive, too, to find how 
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certain of our own superstitions are common to the most distant portions 
of the earth, based on similar ideas, most frequently perversions of natural 
history. For example, we read here: ‘The ant is called by the peasants 
of the west of England a Muryan. Believing that they are the Small 
People in their state of decay from off the earth, it is deemed most unlucky 
to destroy acolony of ants. Ifyou place a piece of tin in a bank of Muryans 
at a certain age of the moon, it will be turned into silver.. So Mr. Gill 
has found a somewhat similar superstition in certain islands of the South 
Pacific, and probably the humane counsel of Firdusi, the Persian sage, 
not to injure an ant that bears a grain of corn, ‘ for sweet life is dear to 
it, was based on a similar conception. Altogether the book is delightful 
alike for what it conveys in a scientific sense, and for the daintiness and 
charm which it often exhibits. There is an education for a people in 
such tales as these—an education for the fancy and emotions—particularly 
so long as there lingered any relic of real belief; so that it is the more to 
be regretted that the words in the motto, ‘People is so changed with 
pride now, that they care for nothing,’ are so true, and the more cause 
for gratitude to Mr. Hunt for having permanently rescued them from the 
oblivion that else might have fallen on them. This would have been a 
great loss to literature, and even to humanity. 


Virginibus Puerisque, and other Papers. By Roserr Louis 
Stevenson. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


Mr. Stevenson’s contributions to essay literature are marked by acute- 
ness, and occasionally by tender and quaint fancy. To say that every sen- 
tence that drops from his pen is of great value would be a profound mistake, 
or even to say that the essays are of equal value. He is too fond of dis- 
guised paradox, of half-statements, where half-statements are hardly 
justified, to be quite successful. We understand Charles Lamb’s allusive- 
ness : it was part of himself, altogether native to him; Mr. Stevenson’s 
allusiveness is often intentional and affected, and with all his facility 
and grace of style, we feel sometimes as if the matter was thin, as if he 
were carving cherry-stones when he fancies he is constructing something 
fitted to be useful. And this notwithstanding that he affects the Bohemian, 
and does not disguise his dislike of set engagements. It is all very well 
to sneer in a subdued way, and to run a tilt against the man who goes 
with uavarying regularity to his office in the City ; but certainly in many 
ways Mr. Stevenson profits by the City man’s steadiness, else his easy 
Bohemianism might sit less lightly on him. We confess we like Mr. 
Stevenson best when he is least ambitious, and is not greatly concerned 
to surprise us by edging-in paradoxes on the mind as if they were verified 
truths of his own experience. ‘Child’s Play,’ ‘4s Triplex,’ ‘Pan’s 
Pipes,’ and a ‘ Plea for Gaslight’ are far more to our taste than the piéce 
de résistance of the volume, which he names ‘ Virginibus Puerisque,’ and 
adopts as its title. Here we have a discourse on marriage of the most 
disconcerting kind. The redeeming point is that Mr. Stevenson 
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is not even half in earnest. He is, after all, only a wistful inquirer, 
and yet he cannot help being dogmatic on a turn or two. He is quite 
sure that, in marrying, man ‘undergoes a fatty degeneration of the 
heart,’ which is a good point set in an apt figure; that though women are 
generally made better by marriage, it is because of their defects ; that 
your wise man is your ripe old bachelor; that one woman will do for 
wedlock quite as well as another if you only make up your mind to it, 
and after a good deal of ‘craning,’ which seems inseparable from the 
process, the only advantage is in getting the thing well over. It will thus 
be seen that Mr. Stevenson is too intensely sarcastic to be quite playful, 
and too self-conscious to be quite innocently amusing. We cannot imagine 
| that men of much experience, and detached from interest in literary 
charm as such, would care much for these essays, and we are not sure 
that it will do ‘virgins’ and ‘young men’ much good to read them. 
However, there is always an audience for what is original and finished, 
what is piquant, suggestive, full of fancy, and marked by delicate per- 
ception; and honesty compels us to admit the claim of Mr. Stevenson’s 
Essays to the possession of some of these qualities. While therefore we 
accord to this volume high praise for its clear and graceful literary style, 
its ease, its restrained satire, we cannot say of it that it has the fulness, 
the calm air of experience of our earlier essayists, while in true humour 
it is very deficient, and makes up for it by a kind of affected wit which 
too often recalls Sterne and sometimes Heine. 


Chaucer for Schools. By Mrs. Hawets, Author of ‘Chaucer § or 


for Children.’ Chatto and Windus. Ch 
a 
Chaucer who at first sight might seem very susceptible of such treat- es 


ment as Mrs. Haweis has here essayed to give him, is really very difficult 
to deal with after that method. His quaint, garrulous simplicity permits P 
him so much license, often leads him into such objectionable byways, that 
for any such purpose much must be sacrificed, which is yet of the very 
essence of his character and style. Mrs. Haweis, who showed such a gift 
for effective condensation in her ‘ Chaucer for Children,’ has, on the whole, 
shown herself equal to the task, and by dint of great labour, and the ap- 
plication of a discerning temper, has really produced a most useful book, 
and one that is likely to have the effect of drawing to the study of Chaucer | 
many young people who would probably have been repelled by the 
peculiarities of his style. ‘This is the end at which such works should 
aim; for, to be truly educational, they should tend to lead the student to TI 
wander over the wide fields from which they were drawn. Mrs. Haweis 
has done all that care and good judgment were calculated to effect ; but 
in some instance; a little fuller critical research and existing knowledge Ti 
would have ailed her. But her slips are not of a kind likely materially to ] },,, 
reduce the vulue of the book in the hands of the class for whom it is of 
meant, and this being the case, we very cordially recommend it to all ab 
schools wh>re such a text-book is found to be desirable. 
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Rabbi Jeshua. An Eastern Story. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


The anonymous author protests against the voluminous lives of Jesus, 
and yet he adds another forthe purpose of correcting the delusions under 
which they are written. He denounces their fiorid amplifications, and 
yet he writes in this style, describing the incident of the angels appearing 
to the shepherds, ‘A beam of celestial light pierced through the night, 
and the white forms of the feathered angel-host were seen in the glory of 
its radiance sailing through the snowstorm (!) and rejoicing in strains 
which rose above the fury of the gale, (!) while they announced to the 
terror-stricken hinds the advent of the long-expected Messiah.’ Need we 
say more? Only that, in defiance of both historical evidence and all 
critical principles, the story of Jesus is reduced to the baldest and most 
rationalistic outlines, and thus historic and literary problems are raised 
involving infinitely greater difficulties than that of the theory so com- 
placently and daintily rejected. We had noted for illustration some 
dozen points, but we cannot waste our space on such barefaced and 
uncritical attempts to reverse the history of the world, e.g., ‘It is not from 
the chronicle of Rabbi Simeon (the Gospel of Mark) that we can draw 
evidence sufticient to prove that Rabbi Jeshua either possessed, or even 
claimed to be able to exert, any supernatural powers of healing.’ This 
astounding dictum is delivered concerning a book that narrates the 
stilling of the tempest, the healing of the paralytic, the raising of Jairus’ 
daughter, the walking on the sea, the feeding of the five thousand and the 
feeding of the four thousand, the giving sight to the blind man, &e. True 
or false, almost every chapter records some alleged miracle, crowned by 
Christ’s own resurrection. What can be made of writers who think that 
audacious assertions suffice for evidence. The book is written, however, 
with considerable literary power. 


Pencil and Palette. By Rosert Kemer. The Book of Clerical 
Anecdote. By Jacos Larwoop. The Agony Column of 
‘The Times’ from 1800 to 1870. By Attce Cuay. 
Curiosities of Criticism. By Henry J. Jenntnes. The 
Cupboard Papers. By Fix Bec. (The Mayfair Library.) 
Chatto and Windus. 


The Mayfair Library has struck out for itself a distinct path. For lazy 
minutes its volumes are delightful—open where one may, one comes upon 
something amusing. The volumes before us are described by their titles. 
The two collections of anecdotes concerning painters and parsons respec- 
tively are industriously gathered and well-arranged; old Joes and new 
incidents form a repertory for diners-out. ‘The Agony Column of‘ The 
Times’ is familiar to everybody ; here are its sensational morceauc 
brought together in a book. Fin Bee’s papers on culinary matters are 
of a higher character. Vivaciously written, they are sensible dialogues 
about dinner, worth the attention of housekeepers of modest means. The 
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idea of ‘ Curiosities of Criticisms’ is new, and as entertaining as new. 
What the Rhadamanthuses of literature have said about famous books is, 
to say the least, very curious. 


Raban ; or, Life-Splinters. By Waurer C. Smiru, Author of 
‘Olig Grange,’ &c. Glasgow: Maclehose. 


The second title here given we think unfortunate, since it suggests some- 
thing of grotesque where there is nothing of grotesque. We puzzle over 


: its meaning, and the reading of the poems throws but little light on it. 


Another little point ; when the author of ‘ Olrig Grange’ resolved openly 
to put his name on the title-page of this volume, he might have so 
designated himself as to prevent some of the rather stupid errors into 
which reviewers, as we see, have fallen, in speaking of him as plain‘ Mr. 
Smith” As to the poems themselves their variety and power are un- 
doubted. In spite of the dominant purpose, evident from first to last, to 
expose the futility of over-dogmatic constructions in theology, a very vivid 
human interest is maintained; and though we think that the book might 
have been improved as regards unity by some of the lighter verses, as, for 
example, two of the love-songs, being left out, yet the dramatic medium 
is on the whole well sustained and justified. ‘ Raban,’ into whose mouth 
the author puts these outpourings, is a minister of the Scottish Church, 
who, unfortunately for his comfort, has pierced too far beneath some of 
the symbols, and in going to the roots of associated questions, has stirred 
up.against himself a clamour of heresy. His modest ambition is a little 
country church—described here in fluent verse—but for peace’s sake he 
retires from the Church to become a littérateur, and it isin this capacity 
that the author professes to have made his acquaintance. The attitude is 
one of revolt against hyper-Calvinism, illustrated in a series of poems 
which beat and burn with conviction. We need only refer to that entitled 
‘ Elijah,’ which describes the prophet as being driven in the chariot of fire 
up the heavens, when he suddenly observes that the chariot wheels are 
mounting over a sea of upturned tortured faces. He is told that these 
are the prophets of Baal on whom he wished to execute judgment. Now 
he is only moved to pity, and the burden of the poem is to make us 
sympathize with him, which we do as we read the touching closing lines, 
in spite of the violence that seems done to the letter. The humane in- 
stincts are enlisted against the letter, and triumph. This is the bent of the 
whole book. The author is a poet, but he would be more effective some- 
times if he would polish a little more. His lines are often rough. But 
his aims are high; and we trust the intention of his book may in no 
whit fail of being realized becatise critics of a certain class will sometimes 
feel disappointment with his metres. It is a remarkable book. 
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Harry Joscelyn. By Mrs. Oureuant, author of ‘The Chronicles of 
Carlingford.’ Three Vols. (Hurst and Blackett.) ‘Harry Joscelyn’ 
is a study, in Mrs. Oliphant’s very characteristic manner, of family 
inheritance. She illustrates her theme, however, by contrasts and not by 
likenesses ; and perhaps she has scored more effective points than if she 
had chosen the other course. Besides, we may say that all the variety in 
the novel arises from this contrast of temperament and fortune; and as 
the plot is of an order so thin and inefficient that the story is really more 
of a series of clever sketches than anything else, it will be seen that some 
psychological or physiognomical relief is really necessary. Had it not 
been that Ralph Joscelyn married that ‘gentle’ daughter of a curate— 
Lydia Brotherton—how different the whole thing might have been! She 
brings to the White House a new element of gentility and meekness, and 
also of inability to stand alone, so that the question of ‘ blood’ is directly 
raised in one of its most subtle forms. We do not know if Mrs. Oliphant 
intended this, but she has produced quite the same results as though she 
had. The old bachelor, Henry Joscelyn, stands in very direct contrast to 
the coarse and vulgar nephews who would fain ‘bleed’ him. Ralph Joscelyn 
has transmitted his coarseness to his two sons in so full a measure that the 
mother meekly wonders whether they can really be her sons; while the 
characteristics of the mother reappear in the daughter Joan—an admirable 
study—who does not a little to redeem the old-maid from the contempt 
too liberally bestowed upon her. Another contrast meets us in the other 
daughter, Lydia, who combines her father’s energy with her mother’s 
meekness. A spice of adventure is supplied to the novel by the account 
of Harry Joscelyn’s runaway life, during which, having assumed another 
name, he is entirely lost to the view of his family ; to turn up, however, 
on the death of uncle Henry. The scene at the ‘ Red Lion’ in the first 
volume is equal to anything Mrs. Oliphant has done. So we may 
say of the Italian episode; the portrait of Mr. Bonomy is also excel- 
lent. Mrs. Oliphant has not shown in this case her usual regard to 
construction, and the book is really more a series of sketches bound 
together by a thread of psychological affinity, as we have said, than 
a succinct, clear, and well-planned story; but she has presented several 
unusual types of character very brilliantly. Her story deserves to be 
read on this account, and doubtless it will be read; but, it needs to be 
remarked that, even as regards style, Mrs. Oliphant is more loose than 
is usual even with her, showing throughout the evil effects of haste. It 
is to be hoped that hereafter she will be in this respect less wilful and 
less slipshod. Miss Williamson’s Divagations. By Miss THACKERAY 
(Mrs. Richmond Ritchie). With Four Illustrations. (Smith, Elder, and 
Co.) Miss Thackeray is one of the few writers of the present day who 
can write short stories well. She has the power of concentrating her 
mind on one or two points and resolutely restraining all temptations to 
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admit secondary elements of interest. It has been rather neatly said 

that ‘she has the gift of concentrating a full draught in a few drops.’ 

Her conceptions of life and duty are favourable to this, no less than her 
careful and self-restrained style, which now and then is perhaps just a 
trifle too studied to command the suffrages of a very wide audience. For 

full appreciation of her work some culture as well as some sensibility is 
demanded. All her writing bears the mark of deep reflection on certain 

of the problems of life—a thing which is not always an aid to a story- 

teller, as it militates against the ease and colour and feeling of spon- 

taneity which stand for so much and are so captivating in writers of 
the type of Sir Walter Scott. Miss Thackeray’s pages are sometimes 

‘sicklied over with the pale cast of thought.’ We feel that she has, in 

mental struggle at all events, fought it out with fate; and has carried 
away experiences that do not lighten. The tragic fatefulness and irony 
of life—the finer natures thrust into circumstances alien to their true 
development, as in the notable case of René—has made a deep impression 
on mind and heart, and is, we may say, ever present with her. If 
she does not deal with the theme directly, it indirectly colours almost all 
that she has done, and leads her to choose by preference sad or exceptional 
elements in human life, with pain and pathos shot through the web, sub- 
duing all the tints. Yet the colours are there, and come out all the richer 
in certain lights for the shade that generally flits across them, as in rare 
gems, and this it is that communicates the unconscious charm, the subtle 
witchery which thoughtful minds will always find in Miss Thackeray’s 
stories. The present volume, though it contains no very substantive 
work, is valuable as forcibly illustrating this position. ‘Miss Monier’s 
Vision,’ which is a short original ghost-story in which the ghost resolves 
himself into a real lover at last, would be nothing were it not for the 
thread of fatalistic conviction which pervades it, as if life held for some, 
who deserved even more than most who receive, nothing but scornful 
illusions instead of the fulfilment of natural hopes. The picture of Colonel 
Baxter and Felicia also in the first tale answers to this characterization. 
They are kept apart, and an element of disappointment and pain intro- 
duced by the merest trifle of too much likeness to each other on the side 
of sensibility, and lack of common self-assertion and self-appreciation. 
The lines are here laid in with much subtlety. ‘Fina’ and ‘ Fina’s 
Aunt’ are full of beautiful touches. It is noticeable that wherever Miss 
Thackeray is most ambitious of a detailed and effective story, she is less 
successful in the general effect ; indeed, in ‘ Across the Peatfields’—which 
is a neat and careful study of French life—she has in some measure failed 
precisely where she has succeeded in the other stories. She needs to 
allow something to the imagination, and can provide with the necessary 
promptings and aids. What is very noticeable also is the very artistic 
way in which Miss Thackeray preserves the unity at once of the true 
and impressive in her stories. In one word, she is an artist, and if her 
range is a little limited by reason of her intense convictions on some points, 
her style is so admirably adapted to her thought, that those who will 
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miss most readily the force of some other and more popular writers will 
feel themselves the more fully compensated by the grace and charm 
which are never lacking in Miss Thackeray’s work.——The Black Robe. 
By WriziE Cotuixs. Three Vols. Second Edition. (Chatto and Windus.) 
Mr. Wilkie Collins can hardly be said to have here surpassed his previous 
efforts in the-same line of fiction. For plot ‘The Black Robe’ is not 
equal to ‘Armadale,’ in character it is far behind ‘ Fallen Leaves,’ and for 
sensational incident and horror it cannot be compared with ‘The Haunted 
Hotel.’ But ‘The Black Robe’ has claims of its own. It combines some 
aim at psychological analysis with great inventiveness. Mr. Wilkie 
Collins never writes carelessly; and in this instance he has been especially 
careful. The great point of the piece is the peculiar mental haunting by 
a voice of one Romagne, who has killed a man in a duel; and a secondary 
interest, which is admirably worked out, is the contest between the 
Church of Rome, as embodied in the person of Father Benwell and 
Mr. Penrose, and love, as embodied in the person of a Miss Eyrecourt. 
It is necessury to say that Romagne, in the course of time, has become 
a man of considerable property, else he could not have the close attention 
of either party. The Jesuitical scheming of the Romanists and the 
astute forecast of Miss Eyrecourt are equally well done; and it goes 
without saying that there are some admirable underplots, with groups of 
characters, who are all sketched with that kind of decisive completeness 
which almost makes us doubt of their reality. Mr. Wilkie Collins’s stories, 
however, do not depend on such tests as these: they are unreal in relation 
to any other world save that which lies in the mind of the artist; and it 
is sufficient testimony to his power when we say that if you once begin 
to read, you must read on; for not only does one incident develop itself 
out of another, but there is a glamour cast over your saner mind which 
sometimes makes you question how you could have been so deeply 
interested as you really are. For around a most conventional ideal world 
Mr. Wilkie Collins groups so many associations and forms of every-day 
life—reinforces his improbabilities by the most actual-looking letters and 
so on—that we are completely taken possession of, and the highest tribute 
of praise to him is to say that he lays hold of universal springs of interest, 
though he really ought hardly to do so. The Chaplain of the Fleet. 
A Novel. By Watter Besant and James Rice, Authors of ‘ Ready 
Money Mortiboy,’ &c. (Chatto and Windus.) If not likely to be the 
most popular, this is, in our opinion, the most artistic of the many power- 
ful stories by the same authors. Few that read it will ever forget the 
dainty heroine, Kitty Pleydell, the Queen of the Wells, the toast of the 
day, and Mrs. Esther, and the Rey. Dr. Shovell, and Sir Miles Lackington 
and Lord Chudleigh. Nor will they for long fail to recall these characters 
when they hear of the Fleet parsons, and the ‘ Rules’ and ‘ Liberties,’ 
or of Bambridge and Oglethorpe. For, in this case, the authors have 
aimed at historical fidelity, and have reproduced with great faithfulness 
and art the excesses, the gaiety, the high-heartedness, and the meanness 
and vice of a strange time. In their touches they often recall and almost 
NO. CXLVII, 15 
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rival Thackeray, alike in describing the stately manliness and the low 
excesses of the Fleet orgies—which are so directly connected with the 
main incidents of the story. For Dr. Shovell, so admirably pourtrayed, 
' with his big person, his rare dignity in midst of his degradation, and his 
unaffected, big-hearted charities which suffice to redeem so much, is the 
‘King of the Fleet parsons,’ and has committed to his care a young 
orphan niece, Kitty Pleydell, whom he loves better than one could have 
believed of a Fleet parson of so long experience, and so great a success in 
that line. Lord Chudleigh—a youth of much promise—is tempted for 
one evening to visit the Fleet to hear the talk of Dr. Shovell, and is made 
drunk and tossed into the doctor’s bed. The doctor bethinks him to 
revenge an old wrong done him by Lord Chudleigh’s father, and this 
he will do by marrying the still tipsy young man to one of the horrid 
women who hang about the Fleet. But he cannot act out his first 
and worst impulses. Instead of his first thoughts, he acts upon his 
second, and lays his choice on his niece, Kitty Pleydell—her uncle's 
influence being such that she must obey, she going through the ceremony 
like one half-conscious or in a dream—while Lord Chudleigh remains 
so dazed as not to be able to recognize her or to remember her name. 
They part: Lord Chudleigh to enjoy his fortune as he may with a 
load on his memory, and Kitty Pleydell by and by to escape from the 
Fleet, under charge of Mrs. Esther, who manages (oh, how pathetically !) 
to recover the Pimpernel manner, and ere long to become the Queen of 
the Wells at Epsom and the toast of the day. Lord Chudleigh here fallsin J Ay, 
love with his own wife (!), confesses to her his misfortune, as he conceives § yil! 
it, while she is unable then to confess her secret, though she tells him § thy 
that she has one to be found out. To learn how the two are reunited and § the 
all made plain within the Fleet, where they had first met, the reader must J adr 
go to the volume, in which he will meet with rare power of delineation, wit 
racy humour, large knowledge of the time, some satire, and no little J Loy 
insight into the human heart. Some of the by-characters are excellent, § cas, 
especially that of Mr. Stallabrass, the poet. No mere characterization ] the 
ean give a faithful idea of this work, which is as admirably carried out as J to a 
it is powerfully conceived. Of one thing we are sure, that few will read f the 
it and not fall in love with the dainty heroine, who remains unspotted [ put 
amid the taint of the Fleet and through all the dissipations of Epsom J whj 
Wells, though she gains in ripeness and character. She it is into whose f life, 
mouth the story is put, and the dramatic setting is admirably maintained. J of ] 
—— Sydney. By Gerorciana M. Crarx. Three Vols. (Hurst and [ff 
Blackett.) Miss Craik is very fond of treating of the incompatibilities of | hay; 
marriage, and often hits on original situations; but is not always so | Hay 
strong or consistent in her way of working them out. This was the case | mor 
in ‘ Theresa,’ and it is still more the case here. Were it not that Miss [J] , 
Craik writes a very careful and graceful style, this story would not be Jihe 
very attractive. Horace Loudon, who uses very illegitimate means to }fines 
force Sydney Godwin to marry him, would not claim any of our sym- |‘ Bea 
pathy, and we think it is wrong in Miss Craik to resort to the device she |: ys, 
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adopts to raise some sympathy for him. When Horace tumbles off that 
omnibus, and is taken to St. George’s Hospital—a scene which in itself is 
very well described—we feel he gets a somewhat tragic reward or punish- 
ment for much in his behaviour to Sydney ; but when we find her rushing 
to his side to nurse him—which is right enough—and not only so, but 
owning herself to have been all the time wrong in her relations to him, 
we feel that poetic justice has been obtained at the cost of truth to human 
nature. ‘Sydney’ is too much a young lady’s story, and certainly does 
not contain ‘strong meat.’ We are sorry to say this, because Miss Craik 
often writes so well; but we say it because we are sure she can write 
far better.——Among the Hills. By E. Frances Poynter, Author of 
‘My Little Lady,’ &e., &e. In Two Vols. (Hurst and Blackett.) This 
is a true work of art. If it does not aim at what may be called artistic 
quality, it certainly attains it; and this is a tribute to its power. It 
seems as if the tale grew naturally out of the simplest and most un- 
promising materials; two girls—Hetty, a poor humpback and smitten 
with morbid hatred, and Jenny, a lively, blithe, commonplace village girl 
—are the heroines, who soon, however, fascinate us. We follow Hetty in 
her lonely devotion to her gold, earned by hard labour at embroidery in 
her spare time, and cannot help some interest in her dreams of a golden 
future, which, however, is to come to her through a very different agency 
from that which she expects—in some degree through the very child 
whom she hates to see, as reminding her of her own deformity. Richard 
Armstrong, a watchmaker —of whose past life little is known by the 
villagers—the guardian of this strange child, comes to influence Hetty 
through her; but the subtlety of this work is hardly seen on account of 
the efficient way in which it is worked out. Richard Armstrong is 
admirably painted, and is well contrasted both with Reuben Frost and 
with the schoolmaster. He is, in several respects, a great creation. 
Loved by both Hetty and Jenny, but with a very different love in each 

case, the reader must turn to the volumes to find how the perplexities of 
the situation are finally resolved; for Richard Armstrong has been married 
to a wayward, foolish woman, who has deserted him, Yet the morale of 
the story is of the highest. There are here and there incidental reflections 
put into the mouths of the sedater characters, especially of Mrs. Adams, 

which are almost worthy of George Eliot. As a picture of English village 

life, too, the work has a high value. Haysted stands clear before the eye 

of the reader, with its odd and quaint mixtures of character and influence. 

If the story does not have the ‘run’ at the libraries, which it ought to 

have, it will speedily find the ‘ fit audience’ and leave deep impressions. 

Hardly anything can be imagined more subtle and at the same time 

more sweet than ‘ Hetty’s conversion to love and to gracious self-denial, 

till she even makes dolls for the child she has hated, and surrenders 

the treasured gold for the good of others.’ It is one of the very 

finest things in fiction. Mrs. Geoffrey. By the Author of ‘ Phyllis,’ 


|‘ Beauty’s Daughters,’ &e. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) We cannot regard 


‘Mrs. Geoffrey.’ as an improvement on ‘Phyllis.’ It is clever, the 
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scheme is fairly well realized, though now and then the dialogue is thin ; 
and the more important situations are made effectively to serve the 
leading motif. The descriptions of Irish life are lively, but the intrusion 
of political satire is not always successful. Mona and Geoffrey are very 
well done—there is a sweetness that mellows in the former, and there 
are touches of great originality in Rodney. But, as a whole, it is disap- 
pointing; we honestly confess to a little weariness over several chapters 
in the second volume, for which the determined smartness of others in 
the third volume did not wholly atone. But we doubt not that many 
readers who know society will like it, though the ‘life’ represented 
pertains too strictly to certain orders to satisfy what we regard as a 
legitimate demand on the higher-class novel of to-day. In this respect 
‘ Mrs. Geoffrey ’ certainly lacks variety and relief, though, as of old, ‘ all’s 
well that ends well.’——Legends and Tales of the Harz Mountains. 
By Toorrm Lauper. (Hodder and Stoughton.) The Harz Mountains 
are the very home of weird legends and fairy fancies. The author has 
collected some seventy or eighty of them—all short, some of them mere 
scraps—and has translated or told them in a very bright and pleasant 
way. It is an addition to our stores of folk-lore and fairy stories which 
will have attractions for both old and young.——Dan Stapleton’s Last 
Race. By Mrs. Mitne Raz. (Marshall, Japp, and Co.) A well-written 
and pathetic story of two boys who begin life by training for jockeys, one 
fulfils his vocation, the other becomes a clergyman. Their affection is 
like that of David and Jonathan, and endures to the end. Poor Dan's 
fate is very touching.—— The Future Marquis. By CATHERINE CHILDAR. 
(Hurst and Blackett.) This story is vivaciously written, and if it be the 
author’s first essay in fiction, it gives hope of good work in time to come. 
But, to do this, Miss Childar must discard many things and encourage 
others. There are some incidents which while apparently probable are 
inherently impossible. For example, we do not mean to say that one of 
her characters in this novel, Dick Acton, could never have acted as he 
did on one occasion when he threw broken victuals, &c., about the 
drawing-room purposely to make the room disgusting. But if he did 
that is no reason why the incident should figure prominently in a novel. 
This a blot upon Miss Childar’s work. She observes, moreover, that 
the drawing-room must have looked very much like the apartments#¢. 
at Buckingham Palace after the Shah had been dining; but is not] 

this libelling his Majesty of Persia? The plot of the novel is not very 
strikingly original. It is concerned with the career of a young artist and 
named Mr. Hayling, who ultimately succeeds to the Marquisate of Dorset. othe 
He loves and is beloved by a charming girl, Mary Lamont, but the latter}S&"¢ 
has a scheming rival in the person of Zoe Ridsdale, who is determined tof” 
marry Tom because of the rank he must one day assume. She causes aj tr 
good deal of trouble to the faithful lovers, and is on the verge of separating}™r 
them for ever, when her machinations are fortunately discovered. Whe slan 
she has lost all, and her game is completely played out, she does not wis msit 
to live, and the author obliges her by carrying her out of the world in q2ot 
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very novel manner. The story has many good points, and is certainly 
very readable-——Love, Honour, and Obey. By Iza Durrus Harpy, 
Author of ‘ Glencairn,’ ‘ Friend and Lover,’ &e. In Three Vols. (Hurst 
and Blackett.) In spite of some improbabilities, this is a novel with many 
attractions. The idyllic tone of the opening, when we see Zeb and Silas, 
as boy and girl, leading a kind of dream-life in the country-house of Mr. 
; — Warwick, is not much in harmony with the grim tragedy into which the 
n & story passes. Mr. Denis Randolph is surely a little of a ‘disturbing 
y element,’ artistically as well as otherwise, and though as a villain he is 
a not perhaps overdone, he is felt to be here somewhat out of place. Zeb, 
a ® 2s at first presented to us, gives no hint of the possibility of later 
ot f development. She suffers too much of a sea-change by her visit to 
ys & America. Silas is admirably done, no less than his good patron, Mr. 
3. | William Warwick. The authoress in this case seems to have made up 
ng | her mind boldly to include elements that appear conflicting. She marries 
as f Silas to Miss Fontenaye, the daughter of a baronet, while Zeb, his wife, 
re & Still lives, and is in the power of Denis Randolph, under whose clutches 
nt & he himself is yet to pass, through the power of a secret about her birth, of 
ch — Which the villain has possessed himself. The last meeting of Silas with 
ist | Zeb on board the steamer has in it elements of pathos, but it is soimprob- 
en & Able that the intended effect is to a great extent lost. On the whole, the 
ne & Story is clever ; there are one or two good characters, and there are touches 
is § Manifold which prove insight and skill; but, as a whole, it is forced and 
n’s § Unequal, and fails in the prerequisite of art—harmony. But doubtless 
ar. § by & large class it will be found readable and exciting, and this perhaps is 
the § all that the author aimed at. If so, she has succeeded, and deserves high 


ne, Praise. ——From Exile. By James Payn, Three Vols. Chatto and Windus. 
age Mr. Payn’s capacity to ‘transform’ the commonplace of real life into 


are 
> of 


something that appeals to, if it does not quite satisfy, the imagination, is 
seen in a very striking way in this novel. We remember in one of his 
; he § former works that he made good use of some usually vulgar incidents of 
the} Greenwich Fair. But hitherto the real incidents have been more sub- 

didfrdinate. Here we have the main facts in the career of the claimant in the 
ye]. potorious Tichborne case made the groundwork of a very well laid-out 
thatgnovel. It is astonishing how effectively Mr. Payn has managed some of 
entspthe points. But he has been compelled to add a kind of testimony to the 

not{Ptinciple that barefaced realism will not do. He has added something of 
verypntellect and clever inventiveness to the cool effrontery of the claimant, 
rtist}40d in outward traits his hero is a contrast to the original, rather than 
rset.potherwise. By this he bears testimony to the fact that your impostor is 
atter}senerally a fool, and that for fictitious purposes you must improve him to 
od toj@ake him interesting, which is a kind of indirect confession that it is hard 
ses af0 treat such themes in fiction without possibility of some danger to the 
ating/moral sense in the young. The description of the escape from the desert 
Vhen}sland in the first part of the novel is very effective. The account of the 
wislf"isit to the village near to the estate, which the hero has personated 
in @uother to claim, and his making acquaintance with the keeper of a certain 


& 
{ 


. public-house, is done with not a little tact, and recalls real transactions 
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dwelt on in legal evidence. Of course, Mr. Payn is master of his craft 
enough to mix up a good many interesting strains of another kind, 
and we have some very good love-making and that kind of thing, which 
indeed is much needed towards the end, when he is inclined to make us 
rather too freely ‘sup full of horrors.’ Altogether the novel if not great 
is interesting, and shows ingenuity and an extensive knowledge of some 
phases of human nature.—--Loukis Laris. Reminiscences of a Chiote 
Merchant during the War of Independence. By D. Brketas. Trans- 
lated from the Greek by J. Gennapius. (Macmillan and Co.) This 
is a historical fiction, an imaginary narration of what the hero and 
his family endured at Smyrna, Chios, and other islands of the Archi- 
pelago during the War of Greek Independence of 1821. The preface tells 


us that it is scrupulously true to historical facts. It is in fact after the 


model of the Erckmann-Chatrian stories. The incidents, although simple, 
are terrible enough, and are another indictment against ‘ the unspeakable 
Turk.’ The chief interest lies in the exquisite literary grace of the story. 
It may fairly claim equality with ‘The Vicar of Wakefield,’ or with 
‘Eéthen.’ It was published in 1879 in an Athenian periodical, the 
Hestia, of which the author was editor. It rapidly attained a European 
reputation. Translations of it have appeared in French, Italian, German, 
and Danish. Both the original of the hero and the writer of the story 
have lived a good deal in London, where in 1862 the latter published a 
volume of poetry. This was followed by several other more important 
works. Especially has he successfully translated into Greek several of 
Shakespeare’s plays. The work before us is perhaps his chef deuvre. It 
is as original as it is graceful and simple. It is a vivid description of 
Greece as the heroic War of Independence made it, and will apparently 
mark an epoch in modern Greek literature——My Love. By E. Lyyx 
Linton, Author of ‘ Patricia Kemball,’ &e. In Three Vols. (Chatto and 
Windus.) In some respects ‘My Love’ lacks the power of ‘Leam 
Dundas,’ and it is certainly less sustainedly cynical and smart than 
‘Under which Lord,’ but it amply compensates by other and, as some 
will feel perhaps, more attractive qualities. It is a delicious love-story, 
with full accompaniment of worldliness, though there really is little of 
wickedness in it. Colonel Branscombe, who is devoted to poetry and art, 
and who makes a martyr of his wife, and comes near to making a martyr 
of his daughter Stella also, is done with great tact. As for Stella, she is 
a delicious study, well-sustained and natural, amply proving that Mrs. 
Lynn Linton’s habit of pourtraying silly or wicked women, and squirting 
acid upon them in characteristic asides, can also deal well with the noble 
and true. From the moment that Colonel Branscombe appeals to his 
daughter for her aid and companionship after the death of his wite,| 
whose life he had made a weary round of sorrow, we know how matters 
are to go. We know so well, indeed, that this might have been construed 
into a fault. But Mrs. Lynn Linton contrives a happier dénowmen| 
than we had expected. Cyril Ponsonby, whom she truly loves, is 1 
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effect banished by her father, and goes to India. While he is there 
many suitors offer. Among these are Valentine Cowley, the heir of the 
Cowley estates, whom her father would fain have her marry, and 
Randolph Mackenzie, her adopted brother, both of whom she has to 
repel, as she cannot forget Cyril. Her candid friend, Augusta Latrobe, 
is well handled; and in bits of advice, such as ‘ wearing the willow all 
your life is not a dignified kind of life, my dear, strongly enforces her 
practical, matter-of-fact character on the mind of the reader. The Penne- 


fathers and the Monypennys afford good relief, and Georgie’s marriage. 


to Valentine Cowley is well contrived, whether or not he found in her 
the ‘soul’s sister,’ he assured himself he would find in Stella. Hortensia 
Lyon’s method of courting Colonel Branscombe is one of the best things 
in the book, and is only equalled perhaps by the effusive graciousness of 
the colonel at the close, when Cyril Ponsonby at last returns to win his 
prize. The novel is in its own line very fresh and vigorous, and may 


suffice to give to some a better impression of Mrs. Linton than they had 
before. 


THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, AND PHILOLOGY. 


The Old Testament in the Jewish Church. Twelve Lectures 
on Biblical Criticism. By W. Sita, M.A. 
Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black. 


The critical school bases its conclusions mainly on internal evidence, 
and when justified by such evidence claims the right to reconstruct, if 
necessary, the statements of Scripture into a harmonious whole by trans- 
posing and rearranging Biblical documents. Hence the volume before us, 
while pervaded by profound reverence for the authority of Scripture, is 
characterized by great freedom of interpretation. There is no work in 
England, or indeed on the continent, which travels over exactly the same 
ground, or attempts to deal with the same topics in a popular style. 
Here, however, the style is so lucid and the arrangement so clear that the 
reader is in danger of forgetting the enormous extent and complexity of 
the inquiry. The first efforts of the critical school were confined to an 
analysis of the composite nature of Genesis alone. The next stage was to 
extend the same process to the Pentateuch, and the last to apply the same 
method to the so-called Mosaic legislation, which, in the extended sense 
of the term as used by this school, involves a critical estimate of God’s 
converse with Israel under the old dispensation. We need scarcely say 
that for such a task there is needed the keenest critical faculty, a delicate 
appreciation of literary style, a profound acquaintance with the capabilities 
and peculiarities of the Hebrew tongue, combined with a cultured and 
well-balanced judgment. In addition to these more general qualifications, 
Professor Robertson Smith possesses special acquirements in those studies 
which are the necessary equipment of the historical critic. 

The two opening lectures set forth with singular clearness the author's 
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position towards the Bible and towards the traditional school of exegesis 
and criticism. Scientific criticism has generally indulged too freely in 
mere negations, and assumed at its fundamental principle the denial 
of the supernatural and divine as a living personal reality in nature and 
history; but Professor Smith takes as his fundamental position the 
existence of a living personal God in personal converse with man, and 
revealing His truth to him in accordance with his necessities and 
capacities. This is clearly and boldly enunciated in the following words : 
‘The Bible is a book of experimental religion, in which the converse of 
God with His people is depicted in all its stages up to the full and 
abiding manifestation of saving love in the person of Jesus Christ ;’ or, 
as elsewhere, ‘to the ascension of the risen Saviour and the mission of 
the Spirit by which the Church still lives.’ According to him, the object 
of Biblical criticism is to retrace the history of Scripture up to the first 
origin of each separate writing, and to set it in the light of the historical 
circumstances in which it originated. The next five lectures are full of 
interesting matter; the third dealing with the functions and activities of 
the scribes in relation to the Scriptures and the sacred text; the fourth 
and fifth with the Septuagint, especially as bearing witness to the 
development-theory of Old Testament literature; the sixth with the 
history and formation of the Canon; and the seventh with the rise, 
arrangement, and date of the Psalms, the majority of which, as might be 
expected are attributed to the post-exilic period. In the eighth lecture 
the author comes to the discussion of fundamental problems, e.g., the 
traditional theory of the Old Testament; the position and work of the 
prophets; the law and the history of Israel during the exile, and the 
various stages through which legislation passed. 

We must here call attention to the distinctive principles of the critical 
and traditional schools of Old Testament exegesis. The traditional school, 
according to Professor Smith’s representation of it—which to say the least 
is an extreme form of it—holds that the whole of the Pentateuch was given 
in the wilderness ; that Moses conveyed to the children of Israel before 
they entered Canaan all that was necessary for them to know as a 
revelation from God. And the keeping of this law—of which the cere- 
monial must have been the most characteristic part—was the whole of 
Israel’s religion; and the religious history of Israel could be nothing else 
than a history of the nation’s obedience or disobedience to this law, and 
the prophets only the ministers and expounders of it. On the other hand, 
the principle of the critical school is that of progressive development. It 
consequently holds that the legislation of Israel, like all the thoughts and 
theology of the Bible, is progressive and organically connected with the 
life of the people; that since the life of a nation is mirrored in its legislation, 
a system of laws cannot be the product of any particular person or period, 
but the growth or rather the product of the national spirit, ever marking 
out for itself new paths, ever growing wider and deeper with the ex- 
pansion of its necessities, the development of its ideas, and the enlargement 
of its life. There can, therefore, be no law which is not recognized in the 
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‘nation’s history. The question then between the two schools amounts to 
this: Is tle Levitical law—the priestly codex of Wellhausen—-the last 
term and final form of a progressive series of prophetic and priestly 
legislation, carried on for nearly a thousand years; or is it the starting- 
point of the nation’s history, given by God to Moses and by Moses to 
Israel during the forty years in the wilderness? It is the object of the 
following lectures, by a very wide and careful investigation, to establish the 
former. We can only indicate the line of argument. 

According to the distinctive ordinances of the Levitical law, the whole 
worship of Israel is narrowed to the sanctuary of the ark, access to God is 
only to be attained through the mediation of the Aaronic priesthood, while 
the Levites formed the outer cordon as guardians of the temple, and the 
sin-offering and the atoning ritual form a fixed and important portion of 
the ceremonial. The author examines the religious history of the nation 
as found in the book of Kings and the contemporary prophets, and finds 
a remarkable contrast between the simple, popular worship of Israel and 
the elaborate system of the Pentateuch, and concludes that the cere- 
monial law of the middle books of the Pentateuch was, up to the time of 
the exile, unknown to the priests, disregarded in practice by the people, 
unmentioned in the teaching of the prophets (who lifted up religion to a 
higher plane), and ignored by God in His converse and communication 
with His elect ; indeed, that this law is not mentioned in the pre-exilic 
writings. These facts, he maintains, cannot be set down as occasional 
deviations from Levitical orthodoxy, for the ceremonial sanctity of the 
temple was violated at every point; worship was constantly rendered at 
the high places even by the leaders of Israel; the sharp distinction 
between priests and laymen was continually set aside; and the priesthood 
was subordinated to the palace. The result arrived at by the historical 
inquiry is, that the Hebrews before the exile knew a twofold Torah, the 
Torah of the priest and the Torah of the prophets, neither of which 
corresponded with the present system of the Pentateuch, this last being 
2 fusion of the former two, and having for its object to provide a scheme 
of religion consistent with the unique holiness of God. But before the 
captivity this was not only not realized, but not even contemplated. 
Ezekiel being a priest as well as a prophet was the first to sketch such a 
scheme of ritual. 

Having examined these questions historically, Professor Smith proceeds 
to establish his conclusions by a critical investigation of the composition 
of the Pentateuch itself. Here he finds three groups of laws—in ad- 
dition to the Ten Commandments—inserted in the historical context. 
The first and simplest is contained in Exod. xxi.-xxiii., the second or 
Deuteronomic in Deut. xii.—xxvi. This is an independent reproduction of 
the substance of the first by the prophets, and gave the impulse to the 
reformation of Josiah in the eighth century B.c. The third is the 
Levitical, scattered through several parts of Exodus, Leviticus, and 
Numbers, the most complete remnants of which are found in Levit. 
xvii.-xxvi. This was a further elaboration by Ezra and his assistants 
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of the programme sketched by Ezekiel for the organization of the new 
Israel. It is Elohistic in character, and called by Wellhausen the 
Priestly Codex, because it contains directions for the equipment of the 
sanctuary and the priesthood, of the sacrificial laws and the status of the 
priests and Levites. Between all three there are considerable differences, 
but this is especially the case between the first two and the last; e.g., the 
Deuteronomic code makes no distinction between priests and Levites; 
while the Levitical draws a strict line of demarcation between the two; 
in the Deuteronomic, the idea of sin is never connected with matters of 
ritual, whereas in the Levitical special prominence is given to the sin- 
offering and the atoning sacrifice. 

This is not the place for entering into chronological and philological minu- 
tie, our criticism of this theory must therefore be confined to its general 


features. One of the first things that impressed us in investigating this sub- 


ject was that the theory advanced is an hypothesis and nothing more, and 
one that is not universally accepted by the critical school itself, for several of 
its most competent and fearless disciples reject its fundamental principles. 
It is therefore unfair to represent the disciples of the traditional school as 
its only opponents. While therefore acknowledging the service of the 
critical school to Biblical literature, and sympathizing with its method, 
we decidedly demur to have what are at present only tentative efforts put 
down as established conclusions. Apart fromthe fact that this hypothesis 
involves us in probably as many difficulties as it solves, we think, con- 
sidering its age, the number of its adherents, and the important changes in 
the views of its most zealous advocates, that it ought still to be regarded as 
only an hypothesis, and if the author had done this in his writings, he would 
have escaped much painful and bitter opposition to his views, and, what 
is more important, would have been much nearer the truth. Professor 
Smith seems to be accustomed to write and, we suspect, to think in the 
presence of his enemies: this may be a very good training for a general, 
but scarcely the best for a judge. He has lived much in the heated air of 
theological controversy, which cannot be regarded as the most favourable 
condition for conducting a calm and impartial inquiry. Further, sup- 
posing we admit—which we are certainly not prepared to do—that the 
Levitical laws are not mentioned in the pre-exilic writings, the author 
builds too much upon such an omission. The argument e silentio is very 
unsafe except under special circumstances, and certainly when applied to 
times when what was written and recorded bore but a small proportion to 
what exerted, in the form of custom, a legal force on the life of the people. 
Moreover, we hold that neither the neglect of solemnly enjoined rites nor 
the denunciations of the prophets are incompatible with the existence 
of the Levitical laws. It only proves that their practical life did not 
correspond to their laws; only that law had not succeeded in controlling 
the force of old traditions and Canaanite rites. Those who have devoted 
attention to this discrepancy have greatly exaggerated it. What conclu- 
sion would one draw respecting the religious code they possess from the 
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history of many Christian churches in heathen lands, beset by heathen 
customs and exposed to the influence of heathen rites ? 

Further, an examination of the Pentateuch does not justify us in admitting 
the absolute silence of the pre-exilic writings respecting the Levitical laws. 
According to the re-arrangement of documents by this school, Deuteronomy 
is prior to the Levitical laws—the order they adopt being Jehovist, Deu- 
teronomy, Priestly Codex—and therefore cannot be dependent upon them. 
Now we do not hesitate to affirm that an impartial investigation of 
Deuteronomy will render it very difficult for any one to escape the con- 
clusion that the writer was acquainted not simply with the historical parts, 
but also with the laws of the middle books of the Pentateuch, and even 
with the very portions that are assigned by this school to the post-exilic 
period. Besides, several of the laws in Deuteronomy bear traces of a 
later date, and are not found in Leviticus. It is difficult to account for 
their absence if the Levitical laws are the product of post-exilic times, and 
for their form excépt they be regarded as a modification of the Levitical 
laws. We are involved in no less difficulty if we compare the priestly 
and festal regulations of Ezekiel with the section ascribed to him in 
Leviticus. ‘There are omissions, deviations, and several characteristic 
differences of language which ill accord with the hypothesis that he is the 
author of both. Equally unjustifiable historically is the assertion that no 
trace is found in pre-exilic history of the difference in status between the 
priests and the Levites, and that the priesthood belongs to the Levites 
generally and not especially to the Aaronites. The evidence fairly weighed 
is in favour of such a distinction, not simply as extending backwards to 
the time of Moses, but as continuing up to the time of the exile. The 
Aarcnites were priests at all the important central sanctuaries, whilst the 
Levites seem to have officiated at the other sanctuaries (see Curtiss, ‘ The 
Levitical Priests’). Finally the critical school assigns to the post-exilic 
period what is improbable if not impossible. According to Professor 
Smith’s theory, we are required to believe that in the interval between 
Ezekiel and Ezra—little more than acentury—a Levitical legislation grew 
up, was developed, and systematized, and, as Riehm aptly puts it, that the 
leading minds of the nation were busily engaged in constructing a system 
of costly ceremonial during the exile, when there was no sanctuary, no 
sacrifices, and no sacerdotal service. Moreover, the sad and depressing 
period of captivity, must have been, according to the representatives of 
this school, one of extraordinary literary activity, in the form of psalms, 
prophecy, and history. Does the whole of history furnish us with a 
parallel case ? Is there any historical evidence that the sketch of Ezekiel 
had the important influence ascribed to it on the legislation of Ezra? 
Are we to believe that so much was accomplished during this most un- 
favourable period, and so little in the brightest days of David and Solomon, 
of the literary and religious activity of which we have abundant external 
evidence, even if we admit two-thirds of the Psalms to be post-exilic? 
We firmly believe that between the extremes of the traditional and critical 
schools there is an intermediate course, and that the final decision will be 
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in that direction. But before that can be taken, many obstacles remain 
to be surmounted, and many facts which are now overlooked to be 
adequately accounted for. In the meanwhile we heartily thank the 
author for the service he has rendered to Biblical science, and yield to none 
in our admiration of his great ability and extensive acquirements. And we 
trust the time is not far distant when he will be able to diseuss historical 
questions by purely historical methods, free from the warping influence of 
exciting theological controversy. 


Christian Institutions. Essays on Ecclesiastical Subjects. 


By Artuur Penryn Srantzy, D.D., Dean of West- 
minster. Jchn Murray. 


Dean Stanley’s literary style has lost nothing of its charm. So daintily 
does he select his words, and so deftly does he arrange them, that his 
sentences seem natural productions, having the symmetry and beauty of 
spontaneous growth. There is neither elaboration nor effort; simply an 
artistic instinct-informed by a large knowledge, and regulated by scholarly 
culture. But the result is very charming in its simple beauty and perfect 
rhythm. 

These characteristics of the writing extend to the thinking. The 
arrangements of materials into pictures is as facile as tle arrangement of 
words into sentences; both are eminently pictorial; neither has much 
underlying strength. In the sentences the words seem chosen for their 
euphony rather than for their force. In the historical pictures the facts 
and thoughts seem to depend upon the same principle or instinct of 
selection. Dean Stanley’s thorough honesty and utter fearlessness as a 
thinker make any suspicion of unfairness impossible, but no one can read 
some of these papers—notably those on the Lord’s Supper, and the Creed 
of the Early Christians—without painfully feeling that, like a skater on 
thin ice, absorbed in the gracefulness and pleasure of his motion, he is 
ingenuously unconscious of the depths beneath. With all his artistic 
freshness and independence, no one could claim for the writer of these 
papers any great degree of profound or penetrating thought. What 
he says concerning surface truths may be unquestionable. The con- 
junction, the intention, the purpose may be what we are told they are; 
but one marvels how the writer can be unconscious of the underlying 
meanings with which throughout its history the thought of Christendom 
has been grappling. Thus, in the papers referred to, the great ideas of 
expiatory sacrifice and of the theological Trinity are simply ignored. 
No one could gather from these papers that they had ever existed. 
It is as if a botanist were to limit himself to the form and colour of 
the flower, or the anatomist to the form and functions of the man. All 
that is said may be true, but a great deal that demanded saying is not 
said; there are profounder things beneath, also demanding analysis 
and philosophical allocation. One is perpetually amazed, not at any 
particular view that Dean Stanley takes of such things, but that he 
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does not seem even to be conscious of them. In theological thought 
especially, which should lead us into the very heart of all that may 
be known of God and of His relations to spiritual life, ‘the letter 
killeth, the spirit giveth life.’ Were all theological truths treated as 
in this volume, theology, as a philosophy, a metaphysic, a science of 
spiritual being, could not exist at all. All the better, probably the 
Dean would reply; but neither physics nor literary art, nor even 
practical religious experience, can dispossess metaphysic. We are made 
to know, and speculative inquiry is as imperative as practical. The 
remarkable thing is that, in dealing with topics which have engrossed the 
nightiest theological thinkers of Christendom, their perplexities, conten- 
tions, and conclusions are often simply ignored, or else whittled away in a 
series of remarks, congruities, and surface phenomena which, instead of 
carrying one inward to the heart of things, imply that there is no heart 
at all, or cunningly guide you backwards to the surface meaning, where 
you are politely left. 

In certain things, where superstitions or illicit meanings have been 
attached to simple institutions, the process is very satisfactory. To most 
of the topics here discussed—Baptism, the Eucharist, the Clergy, the 
Pope, the Creed—accretions have grown which it is the province of more 
spiritual men to remove. But it is one thing to restore a true spiritual 
meaning, and another thing to say there is no such meaning at all. Of 
course our criticism is open to the retort that we accept Dean Stanley's 
method so far as it harmonizes with our own views, and reject it so far 
as it operates beyond them. There is no reply to such a criticism. It is 
perfectly true, and would be true equally of the extremest rationalist and 
the extremest sacramentarian. The only possible thing is tu discover 
where the truth is by criticism and reasonings and appeals to the 
common understanding of men. For example, we think most of the 
conclusions reached in the paper on Baptism true; but our Baptist 
brethren will think that it destroys their dogma, and believers in baptismal 
regeneration will think it almost profane. Nevertheless there is a true 
place and a purposed meaning in baptism which only discussion can 
elicit. With much, too, that is said about the Eucharist we agree, and 
Unitarians and simple theists will probably agree with the whole ; but to 
us it is positively painful that, among the purposes and meanings enumer- 
ated, the great fundamental idea of expiatory sacrifice for sin, the idea 
which, true or false, has been that of the Lord’s Supper throughout 
Christian history, should not even be alluded to. Can it be thought that 
the great fact and doctrine of atonement for sin can be discredited by 
simply ignoring it ? So in the Sabellian representation of the Trinity, the 
orthodox theological doctrine is simply ignored. Hardly can this be 
regarded as a fair treatment of such topics when avowedly selected for 
exposition. This, however, is the theological characteristic of these 
otherwise charming essays. Essays full of acuteness, wide information, 
and good sense, but too often affecting us only as the putting together 
of an ingenious puzzle does. We had marked some forty particulars, 
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more or less illustrating our criticisms. These we must reluctantly for- 
bear, as detail would lead us too far. As examples, we simply mention the 
characteristic fancy (p. 51) that fishes were part of the original celebration 
of the Eucharist ; the notion that the deeper religious meaning gradually 
grew upon the social and secular meaning of the Eucharist (p. 53) ; the 
interpretation of the Body and Blood as simply ‘ the inmost spirit of the 
dying Redeemer’ (p. 74); that eating His flesh and drinking His blood 
is simply fellowship of heart with Christ (p. 104); the restriction of the 
Lord’s Supper to the ideas of Eucharist—to thanksgiving, beneficence, and 
dedication (p. 76) ; that the promise of ratification in heaven means simply 
that the sentiments and contentions of righteous and benevolent men, 
like Wilberforce and Clarkson, would be approved of God, and that the 
reprobation of drunkenness by educated society was ratified by the course 
of Providence (pp. 188-140). That the Dean should think objections to 
Church establishments superstitious and vulgar (p. 163) is not perhaps to 
be wondered at, but such a characterization is not of itself exactly a 
mark of ‘refinement, considering the men in both Church and State who 
maintain them, nor does it produce the impression of a very profound 
philosophy. We must, however, forgive him this, as we do much more, 
for the sake of his broad catholicity. In his readings of ecclesiastical 
origines Dean Stanley is very much in accordance with the conclusions 
which Mr. Hatch has reached in his recent and remarkable Bampton 
Lecture. He thinks that the organization, officers, and usages of the 
Church were simply adapted, as expediency required, from analogous 
secular institutions—that they were mere expediencies and have no claim 
to supernatural institution (pp. 183-187, 190-196). ‘It is certain that the 
officers of the apostolical, or of any subsequent church, were not part of 
the original institution of the Founder of our religion ; that of Bishop, 
Presbyter, and Deacon, of Metropolitan, Patriarch, and Pope, there is not 
the shadow of a trace in the Four Gospels.’ ‘Before the conversion of 
the Empire, Bishops and Presbyters alike were chosen by the whole mass 
of the people.’ ‘In the first beginning of Christianity there was no such 
institution as the clergy, and it is conceivable that there may be a time 
when they shall cease to be.’ The primitive posture in receiving the 
Lord’s Supper was reclining or sitting (p. 202). ‘The word “bishop,” 
ixioxoroc, was taken not from any usage of the temple or the synagogue, 
but from the officers created in the different subject-towns of Athens, 
“borrowed,” as Hooker says, ‘from the Grecians’’’ (p. 209). Prayers in 
the early Church, except the Lord’s Prayer, ‘ were offered as according to 
the capacity and choice of the ministers’ (p. 286). To discuss any one of 
these or of many other points raised in these essays would obviously 
exceed our limits. We must leave this interesting and fascinating book 
to the discrimination of its readers. Few books that have latterly come 
into our hands are more charming, or more need the function of dis- 
criminating scriptural knowledge and good sense. 
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Evenings with the Skeptics; or, Free Discussion on Free 
Thinkers. By Joun Owen. Two Vols. Longmans, 
Green, and Co. 


Whether or not the author of this work has accomplished all he intended - 


and desired, he has at all events succeeded in producing a very readable 
and attractive book on a subject which easily lends itself to abstruser 
treatment. Instead of confining himself to disquisition, as is customary 
with writers on philosophical subjects, Mr. Owen has here varied disqui- 
sition with dialogue, and cast his work into a dramatic form, in the 
management of which he evinces much literary skill. The disquisi- 
tions are in the form of papers supposed to be read by one of a party 
of thoughtful and inquiring minds, who meet together on stated evenings 
to discuss the question of skepticism. The papers are then subjected 
to examination by the other members of the party, and the result 
is that we have a series of animated and diversified discussions which, 
though always centering round the same topic, are nevertheless full of 
variety and lightandshade. This topic is of course Skepticism, of which 
the author, both in his own person and in that of Dr. Trevor—the one of 
the disputants whom he specially affects, and who always leads the way— 
seems to be greatly enamoured. The skepticism which he thus admires and 
ineuleates (and which he asks us to write after the modern style so as to 
dissociate it from the old meanings of sceptic and scepticism) is not, how- 
ever, what is most commonly included under the term. It is true we 
talk of the sceptic as the doubter; but as the doubts generally pass over 
into dogmatic denial, scepticism has come naturally to be classed with un- 
belief andinfidelity. Mr. Owen’s skeptic and skepticism must be altogether 
dissociated from anything of this sort. He adheres to the etymological 
meaning of the word, and attaches an altogether honourable signification 
to it. The skeptic in his hands is only the inquirer, the searcher after 
truth, who prefers the search to the attainment of definite results. In 
regard to accepted dogmas, skepticism in this light is not unbelieving. 
It suggests research and examination, and encourages caution in accept- 
ing facts and theories, but it would be false to its own nature if it were 
to pass over into dogmatic denial. The skepticism we speak of fosters 
the suspensive habit of mind as that which best becomes the inquirer. 
It will thus be seen that Mr. Owen widens out. his definitions of 
terms so as to make them very comprehensive and inclusive. Almost 
too much so indeed. For if skepticism is synonymous with inquiry, 
the history of skepticism would be the history of philosophy. Indeed he 
says as much when he remarks, ‘A history of doubters and free-thinkers 
is in fact the history of human enlightenment.’ According, however, 
to his own showing, there are in the history of human thought two 
antagonistic tendencies, one to dogmatism and the other to skepticism, 
‘and there is between them a perennial antagonism, for they are the 
‘static and dynamic principles of all human knowledge. The dogmatist 
then has his functions in the statement and interpretation of truth as 
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the skeptic has in the search for it, and without the inborn aptitude or 
tendency to seize and set forth theories or doctrines as the truth, the 
ceaseless flow of inquiry would disintegrate human knowledge, and 
we should be left intellectually and spiritually bankrupt. The truth is 
dogmatism and skepticism are two counter tendencies which nevertheless 
coexist in the same man and the same age. ‘They are, like order and 
progress, action and reaction, both essential, yet, though conflicting and 
antagonistic, each necessary to the other. The proportions in which the 
one or the other has the preponderance determine the character of the in- 
dividual or the thinker, but they exist together in some proportion in every 
man. It seems to us that in neglecting to take this into account Mr. 
Owen has drifted into an imperfect and misleading classification. He 
opens his net so widely that it gathers almost all the great names of the 
history of philosophy into it. Thus we are startled to find that Socrates 
is classed among the skeptics. Much ingenious argument is employed by 
Dr. Trevor to justify including the great Greek in his ‘ Pantheon of 
Skeptics ;’ but it would not be very difficult to assign an equal number 
of plausible reasons for giving him a place among the dogmatists. Socrates 
was an inquirer, and he certainly employed skeptical methods; but the 
attainment of truth, and not merely the search after it, was his object ; 
and his dogmatism, as every one is aware, expressed itself even in what 
Mr. Arnold calls Aberglaube. If skepticism is to include Socratic teaching, 
thereis no reason why it should not also cover the teaching of Christianity. 
And the author of these volumes would not shrink from that position. 


The alleged conflict between Christianity in its true sense as embodied in 


the words and life of Christ, is, he says, ‘an ecclesiastical fiction.’ ‘ Cer- 
tainly the claims of a religion which asserts itself as the Truth, which 
bases freedom upon truth-discovery and inquiry, whose Founder's profes- 
sion was that he came to bear witness to the truth, and which appealed to 
the reason and conscience of mankind, i.e., to their instincts of spiritual and 
moral truth, can never be fairly represented as opposed to truth-search. 
Unquestionably not ; but neither can they be claimed as fitting into, and 
being in harmony with, a disposition of continuous dubitation, a restless 
search after a good that is never found, and a truth which, though supply- 
ing the motive for the chase, is declared to be of less value than the search 
for it. Christianity is profoundly dogmatic though it is also friendly to 
free thought and unrestricted inquiry. ‘ What is truth ?’ is the mocking 
questidn of a Pilate which is rebuked in its record. Truth is consecrated 
by Christ ; but it is not the negative truth of the skeptic, but the positive 
results of God’s revelation of Himself, without knowing which, man ceases 
to be in the Divine image. 

This protest against a too comprehensive sweep of the sceptical net is 
necessary in the interest of exact thought and correct classification ; but 
having made it, we have no words but those of praise for the results of 
Mr. Owen’s thoughts and labours. His ‘ Evenings with the Skeptics’ are 
very delightful evenings indeed. Among the qualities of Dr. Trevor is an 


intense admiration of Greek thought, andin particular of Sextos Empeirikos 
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and, possibly because of sympathy with the Greek intellect, the parts 
of the book dealing with the thinkers and thought of ancient Greece 
appear to us to be the most attractive. We scarcely think the same full 
measure of success is attained in treating of Hebrew or Hindu skepticism, 
or even Christian skepticism, which latter occupies the whole of the second 


volume. This part, however, is not complete, as we are only brought 


down to the period of the Renaissance. We trust that Mr. Owen will 
fulfil the promise of Dr. Trevor, and give us a second series of ‘ Evenings 
with the Skeptics.’ That gentleman, with whom we have come to be 
very familiar before we have closed these volumes, concludes the work 
with the following pledge: ‘ When the shortening days of next autumn 
come upon us, when our ripened corn-fields are divested of their golden 
robes, when our chalky lanes are besprinkled with fallen leaves, and when 
the shadows of the downs stretch far across our valleys, as if they would 
measure their extreme width—we will again take up our Skeptics or Truth- 
seekers at the Renaissance, and try to ascertain what quota of thought 
and inspiration thinkers like Giordano Bruno, Campanella, and Mon- 
taigne, have contributed to the intellectual freedom and enlightenment of 


modern Europe,’ We shall look for the renewal of the inquiry with very 
great interest. 


The Gospel of the Divine Life. A Study of the Fourth 
Evangelist. By Tomas Grirrira, A.M. Late Preben- 
dary of St. Paul’s, London. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


The author of this book is an acute thinker andascholarly writer. We 

have already borne testimony to the high culture and extensive learning 
which distinguish his other writings; and the same artistic beauty of 
composition, penetration of thought, and originality of conception are 
conspicuous in the volume before us. .The literary attractions of such a 
work will gain for it easy access into the libraries of those who wish to see 
the exposition of so spiritual a theme as that of the Fourth Gospel cast 
in a refined mould. Throughout the book, however, more attention 
is paid to the literary aspect of the subject than to the unctional or 
practical. 
This volume is the completion of the author's former work—‘ Studies 
of the Divine Master’—and his object is to ‘bring out the more spiritual 
teachings of Jesus, which have been preserved to us mainly in the 
Fourth Gospel ’—‘ the Gospel of the Divine Life ;’ the other Gospels—the 
Synoptics, presenting to us chiefly the human aspects of Christ’s life. His 
endeavour is by means of translation, paraphrase, and running commen- 
tary, all combined, to reproduce the thoughts and associations that were in 
the mind of the writer. His view is that the Evangelist does not give us 
chronological annals of our Lord’s earthly course, but a collection of 
fragmentary records sufficient to exhibit this Life in Jesus, so that we 
have not a history so much as an anthology. 


He supposes the idea of the writer to be that the Divine Life was dis- 
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played in Jesus in order to its diffusion from Him tous. In the second 
part he shows how the Divine Life in us is from Jesus; it commences in 
faith, continues by fidelity to the teachings of Jesus, and is consummated 
by fellowship with the Spirit of Jesus. He writes in warm sympathy with 
his subject, is oftentimes happy and suggestive in his renderings, and in 
some cases presents an eminently impressive view of the theme which he 
touches, as in the paragraph in chap. vii. 37, &c.: also in the first portion 
of chap. i. The passage in Rom. viii. 15 is rendered, ‘ We ery aloud with 

- exultation, Abba, Father,’ and that in Matt. xiii. 12, ‘To him that has some 
affinity for the truth, more shall be given; but he that has no eye for it, 
the very light shall blind him, as it blinds the owl.’ In some parts we 
perceive that nice critical acumen which distinguishes the finer shades of 
meaning in words and clauses, together with the faculty which takes a 
broader view, and grasps the general bearing of the entire writing. But 
the merit is by no means equal. In some passages the writer falls 
‘beneath the level of his subject, and fails to catch the significance of the 
meaning in the text, as for instance, in chap. x. 31, where it is a great 
descent to say merely, ‘I and my Father are perfectly at one.’ On every 
account it must be ‘are one.’ Similarly the phrase ‘ bosom-friend,’ in 
chap. i. 18, is a material weakening of the meaning in the text. The 
writer fails also to give the force of such passages as chap. iv. 24, iii. 18, 
i. 31, and a number of others which we had marked. 

The leading defect of the volume is its want of theology sufficiently 
digested to permeate the whole line of thought with its living spirit. We 
look for a more searching analysis of the nature of that Divine Life, and 
especially of the principle on which it is given. Does it consist merely of 
the temper of mind that was in Christ; or, higher than that, of the in- 
dwelling of the Holy Spirit in the heart, as conferred by Christ, and His 
operating through the truth as it isin Christ. And if so, what relation 
‘has the death of Christ to the giving of this Spirit? The ‘ lifting up ofthe 
‘Son of Man’ on the cross is the reason in righteousness which makes it 
consistent with the character of the Divine Sovereign to act as a Father 
dn freely conferring spiritual blessings on the guilty. This thought 
which gives depth, body, stability, and hallowing unction to the whole 
ssystem of Christian truth, we expect to be reflected in some form 
on every page, giving unity, vitality, and force to the discussion. But 
the author fails to make it give the proper colour to his argument. There 
is also the serious omission to explain the special capacity in which 
«Christ speaks in many passages, where He seems to be not the Father’s 
‘equal, as in chap. xiv. 28, also v. 19, 20, 80, 31. He omits to point out 
that Christ said this in His voluntarily assumed capacity of the Father's 
servant. Notwithstanding these drawbacks, we regard this volume, 
-especially with its two lengthy appendices on ‘The Development of the 
Fourth Gospel, and its Place in the History of Christianity,’ as a most 
waluable gleaning in one of the richest fields of Scripture truth. , 
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The Resurrection of our Lord. By Wiu1am Mrtxtean, D.D. 
Maemillan and Co. 


Professor Milligan’s Croall Lecture is a very able one. The resurrection 
of our Lord, as he justly says, is much more than a miraculous attesta- 
tion. It involves the fact and the character of our life in Christ. Although 
of course the demonstration of the fact is the condition of all uses of it, 
yet the fact is of importance only because of its uses, and its uses of 
Christian life and experience are more than its uses as miraculous 
evidence. It is, as Canon Westcott calls it, in his able and thoughtful 
work, ‘ The Gospel of the Resurrection,’ the central truth of Christianity ; 
a revelation morally as well as a fact historically. But while Canon 
Westcott deals only with the philosophy of the resurrection, Professor 
Milligan dwells largely upon the proofs of the fact. After a discussion of 
the problem of the resurrection body, in which he maintains that although 
a true body it was not the same body, he arrays the various evidences of 
the fact with great skill and force; then deals with the rationalistic 
theories that evade the fact, conclusively showing their untenableness. 
He then proceeds to discuss the bearings of His resurrection upon the 
life and work of our Lord, upon our own Christian life and hope, and 
upon the Church and the world. Some of the inferences in the latter 
section seem to us a little forced, and we think the evidential part of the 
discussion the most successful. But we gladly accord a general assent to 
the theological position, and thank Professor Milligan for lifting the 
resurrection out of the catalogue of mere evidences into the domain of 
spiritual truth and life. Professor Milligan thinks with truth that it 
ought to occupy a far more important place than it generally does in our 
theological systems and religious life. His very able lecture will, we 
trust, aid in giving the neceessary impulse. 


The Philosophy of Prayer and Principles of Christian Service. 
With other Papers. By Henry Ropert Reynotps, D.D. 
Religious Tract Society. 


Many will be glad to see these papers collected from the periodicals in 
which several of them first appeared, and in which they attracted consider- 
able attention. The papers on the Philosophy of Prayer, especially, deal, 
with much intellectual penetration and spiritual wisdom, with the moral 
philosophy of supplication, and incidentally touch most of the problems 
connected with it, which are to be solved by no mere process of reason- 
ing, only by the instincts and consciousness of spiritual relations. 
are full of tender wisdom. 

The series of papers, entitled the ‘ Principles of Christian Service,’ deal 
chiefly with the functions of Christian apologists and ministers, and 
appear to have been part of the counsels addressed by Dr. Reynolds to 
his students. They are wise with that holy wisdom which is prompted 
chiefly by, and addresses itself most to, the spiritual conditions of effective 
presentations of Christianity. ‘The author’s hand is always on the con- 
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science ; moral qualification is in his view the supreme qualification, in 
the sense of making all others effective. 

Three or four miscellaneous papers—one a New Yeavr’s Paper on the 
Horizons; another on Religious Ennui; another on Mont St. Michel; 
and another on Tombs—a kind of historic panorama of famous abodes of 
the dead—make up a very charming and stimulating volume of what is 
in the best sense devotional reading. 


The Christian’s Plea against Modern Unbelief. A Handbook 
of Christian Evidence. By R. A. Reprorp, M.A., LL.D. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


In the history of Christian polemic hitherto every assault upon the 
truth of Christianity has recoiled with terrific force upon its authors. It 
has necessitated fresh investigation and argument, and a formal restate- 
ment of the process and result, often in a form of unanswerable reasoning. 
Most of the great ‘ Apologies’ of both the early and the modern Church 
have originated thus. The assault has produced impregnable defences 
which have not only resisted, but have afforded means of counter- 
attack. And the transient phases of antichristian theories sufficiently 
prove how effective these have been. The antichristian literature of our 
own day is eliciting almost every form of Christian apologetic, and, 
among others, books like the one before us, which aim at being a 
general summary of Christian evidences—handbooks, which, for the use 
of young people and ordinary Christian men and women unversed in 
apologetic literature, bring together the chief lines of argument for 
Christianity and arrange them in a systematic and related way; for, as 
Professor Redford justly observes, ‘ the total impression of a wide range 
of evidence will be increased by being drawn together.’ Some arguments, 
for instance, not conclusive of themselves, 


‘Serve to thicken other proofs 
Which do demonstrate thinly.’ 


This volume, thus planned, is one of great ability and completeness. It is 
the fruit of a lifetime of scholarly and, of late years, professorial dealing 
with Christian truth. Professor Redford brings to bear upon the matters 
discussed, not only wide reading and accomplished critical scholarship, 
but an acute and patient intellect, as little likely to be deluded by 
sophisms as disturbed by passion. With a firm adherence to Christian 
faith he combines perfect candour and broad conceptions both of Chris- 
tianity and its evidences. The defence of Christianity that is, is not in 
his hands reduced from its broad moral and rational evidences to a 
contention of mere historic facts and proof texts. While these are 
abundantly vindicated, they are lifted into the higher domain of the 
moral reason, and Christianity is exhibited in its lofty appeal to the entire 
condition of man’s spiritual nature. 

The very compass of Professor Redford’s work forbids more than this 
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general characterization. It is singularly complete. In the chapters of 
the Introduction he presents first a summary of fundamental Christian 
truths, then a succinct account of the history and assaults of unbelief. 
The second part presents the theistic argument in its various branches, 
as opposed to the various theories of Atheism, Materialism, and Agnosti- 
cism. Part third—the bulk of the volume—treats of supernatural revelation 
in its necessity, fact, and entire compass, both in the Scriptures and in the 
person and work of Christ. A chapter is given to the canonical authority 
of the Old and New Testaments. The histoby of Christianity is made use 
of as argument, and an important bibliography of Christian apologeties, 
extending to between thirty and forty pages, is appended, 

Among all works of its class that have come under our notice there is 
none that, for masterly clearness, completeness, and compendiousness, 
we could place by the side of this. ‘ 


The Basis of Faith. A Critical Survey of the Grounds of 
Christian Theism. (The Congregational Union Lecture 
for 1877.) By R. Conner, M.A. Second Edition 
Revised. Hodder and Stoughton. 


The Congregational Union may well be satisfied with the place in English 
theology which their Lectures have won. Some of them have run 
through six and seven editions, and most have passed into a second. Mr. 
Condevr’s essay is gradually winning its way to a recognized and permanent 
place in the theistic controversy. Acute and well abreast of the thinking of 
the day, it deals effectively, and we think conclusively, with the fontal 
question of all being and all religion—the being and character of God. 
The way in which it does this has already been discussed in our pages. 
We have simply to announce with our strong and emphatic commendation 
this second and cheaper edition. 


The Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement. An Historical Review. 
With an Introduction on the Principle of Theological 
Developments. By Henry Nurcompe Oxennam, M.A. 
Third Edition. W. H. Allen and Co. 


That Mr. Oxenlam’s book should have reached a third edition will be 
gratifying to all, of whatever Church, who value the cardinal doctrine of 
which he gives the history, and who can appreciate the spirit of candour 
and respect with which he regards those who the most differ from him. 
Mr. Oxenham is a Roman Catholic, but in liberal and generous feeling he 
may well put to the blush many who.avow a broader catholicity than 
this paradoxical designation indicates or than those who bear it generally 
realize. We do not agree with all Mr. Oxenham’s conclusions, even in 
estimating the position of Church fathers and theologians. We 
especially demur to some of his judgments on the theologians of the 
Reformation. It is hardly possible that concerning these he should think 
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as we think. His praise is that he concedes so much more than most 
members of his Church would. But few books will furnish a more 
complete history of the various modes in which the atonement has been 
apprehended by the developing science of Christendom. In our notice of 
the second edition of the work (THE British QuarRTERLY, No. xcvitt. 
p. 599) we spoke at some length of the introductory essay on develop- 
ment, pointing out the lines and limits of its legitimacy, which we still 
think Mr. Oxenham has confused. He claims as legitimate developments 
dogmas which all fair reasoning must, we think, pronounce accretions, 
and which find acceptance not through the independent processes and 
verdicts of reason, but through the infallible authority assumed by his 
Church. The process is never one of reason ; the appeal is never to the 
consensus of moral judgment. The sic volo of the Church is final. In 
our humble judgment many of her dogmas, notably concerning the 
Eucharist and the culture of the Virgin, are pure accretions, not to be 
found even in germ in the Scriptures. To us the deposit of Scripture, 
like that of nature, is final; but there will be, as in physical science, an 
ever growing apprehension of theological meanings, a progressive science 
of sacred knowledge; and this enables Mr. Oxenham’s history of the 
atonement. It was as unresting before the Reformation as it has been 
since, and to this there can be no finis. And all previous thinkers con- 
tribute their thoughts to our present conclusions. 

We cannot, however, enter again upon the discussion. We can only 
announce this third edition of the work, and that Mr. Oxenham has 
again subjected it to a careful revision, and has made considerable 
additions to the Introductory Essay on Development, without however 
modifying the principles to which we demur. He has also made addi- 
tions to the chapter on the Moral Fitness of the Atonement; and to the 
illustrative notes to which he has given tie form of excursuses, in one of 
which he very ineffectually, we think, attempts the vindication of com- 
munion in one kind, one of the arbitrary heresies of his Church. We are 
disqualified from arguing the matter on the ground which Mr. Oxenham 
takes by our rejection of transubstantiation. Even were it not so, it is 
obvious to remark that, whatever the metaphysic may be, the complete 
symbolism is sacrificed by communion in one kind. We again heartily 
commend Mr. Oxenham’s learned and able book. 


The Provincial Letters of Pascal. Edited by Joun pr Soyres. 
Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, and Co. 


More fortunate than the English ‘Junius,’ the Provincial Letters are 
kept vital and pertinent by the persistence of their theme as well as 
by their literary excellence. The controversies waged by Junius are 
virtually extinct. Grafton and Horne Tooke are only historical land- 
marks; but Jesuitism is, if not as powerful as when Pascal wrote, yet 
vital, active, and mischievous, and the Provincial Letters are an armoury 
whence weapons for its assault may be drawn as pertinently as ever. Nor 
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will this element of vitality in the Provincial Letters ever die out, for the 
principles of Jesuitism lie deep in human nature, ani in one form or 
another will find expression to the end. 

The literary place of the letters is a very high one. They did for the 
French language what the English translation of the Bible and Shake- 
spere did for the English, what Luther's Bible did for the German. They 
fixed it as it has been maintained ever since, embodying the spirit of the 
old in the artistic form of the new. 

Mr. de Sayres bestows great attention upon the text. «Making the 
fourth edition, the last revision of Pascal, the basis of it, he has carefully 
collated it, giving the various readings iu the earlier edition in notes. A 
well-studied and well-written introduction of seventy pages consists of 
essays on the great matters in controversy with the Roman Church in the 
seventeenth century, on the free-will controversy, on the casuists, on 
Pascal himself, so far as biographical incident serves to illustrate his 
letters. On these points we cannot enter. The history of Gallicanism is 
full of interest, not only for the brilliant names associated with it, but, 
alas! for the utter collapse that has befallen it. To Pio Nono belongs the 
evil fame of stamping out the last vestige of Gallican liberties, and of 
forcing on the antithesis between infallible Rome and Rationalism, now 
so disastrously working in France and in Europe. The causes of the 
failure of the Gallican Church are well worthy of profound study, and 
Pascal’s letters throw light upon them. The corruption of social and 
ecclesiastical life in France, the timidity of the Jansenists and Port 
Royalists, as well as the antagonism of Rome, had much to do with it. 
The monuments of the inquisition have immortalised the intolerant 
spirit of Rome, the Provincial Letters her corrupt morality. 


Natural Elemeuts of Revealed Theology. Being the Baird 
Lecture for 1881. By the Rev. Gzoraz Marueson, D.D. 
Nisbet and Co. 


The high qualities which marked Dr. Matheson’s former productions 
re-appear in the present volume—penetration, suggestiveness, speculative 
power, clearness of conception, with sharply cut definitions and pointed 
antitheses. The obscurity which is so common a blemish in abstract dis- 
cussions, arising from crudity of thought, and indicated by clouds of con- 
fusing verbiage, is almost entirely absent here. There is no straining 
to reach unaccustomed altitudes of thought. He cleaves his own way 
through the intricacies of argument, and imparts a measure of lightness to 
things which in other hands would be heavy and dull. If there is not 
the highest originality, there is yet a certain freshness imparted to the old 
lines of thought sufficient to show that he has passed the subject through 
the alembic of his own mind. 

But he is too fond of speculation and of novel modes of looking at the 
topics discussed, to do much in the way of settling the permanent forms 
of truth. His object is to show that, to some extent, the doctrines of 
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revealed religion have their basis in the natural instincts of the human 
mind. A writer who abounds in nicely drawn distinctions might be ex- 
pected to be careful here to distinguish between human nature as it is, 
and as it+should be.‘ The leading fact that must enter into all right 
reasoning about man’s relations to his God, is that his present condition 
is essentially abnormal. But the writer takes no notice of this dis- 
tinction. 

We are specially disappointed with the manner in which he puts the 
relation between the natural andthe supernatural. It is not disputed that 
Christianity, or the supernatural, does its work in harmony with the 
natural laws of the human mind, so that no life can enter the human soul 
which does not act through its natural powers ; yet we cannot discard the 
essential distinction between the natural and supernatural, we cannot 
hold that they both act on the same lines, the one on the higher level, and 
the other on the lower, that the one indeed is the same with the other 
carried up into a higher region, its perfect development and flower. Our 
author however uses the following language: ‘ The Christian revelation 
is the complement of human nature; it has given to nature the very thing 
which she needed; it is the one thought whose absence makes the naturai 
system incomplete ; and, when revealed, nature bounds to meet it as the 
normal fulfilment of its destiny.’ This supposes that though man had 
not fallen, Christianity would still have been required to complete the 
religion of nature; and that nature, as it now is, only requires to be 
supplemented not renewed. We regret that a writer of such acuteness, 
and whose leaning appears to be Calvinistic, should, at this watershed of 
thought, have gone down the wrong side of the hill. 

The radical defect of the book is that it fails to recognize that Christianity 
is outside the natural constitution of things, and does not underlie and 
include nature. It is peculiar, not in ordinary course, it is a gracious 
constitution as opposed to a natural constitution of things, and owes its 
existence not to an original necessity, but to the necessity of meeting a 
special emergency that had arisen in the state of man’s relations to his God. 
Its vocation is to rectify relations that had gone seriously wrong, and it is 
to be viewed not as a system of fixed natural laws to be speculated upon 
by human reason like the framework of nature, or ordinary natural 
principles, but as an extraordinary expedient devised to meet extraordinary 
circumstances. Our author overlooks the fact that it has its basis not in fixed 
laws, but in the good pleasure of the Supreme Moral Governor deciding 
what He shall do in the special circumstances. He also forgets that, so far 
from being the complement of nature, it bears on its front the claim to be 
a salvation from absolute ruin. The function of Christianity he makes to 
be merely a drawing aside the veil. It is vastly more; it is the making 
known a new scheme of which nature has no whisper. It is not primarily 
a philosophy or a science, and cannot be settled on that footing. Itis a 
revelation made to faith, not a field of speculation for human reason. 
Though its truths be intelligible to reason when revealed, they are too 
vast for the finite intellect to grasp in a philosophical system. 
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Some other points we regret in this volume. All suffering, it is said, is 
not occasioned by sin. Much comes as a natural necessity; for by a 
natural law suffering is the fit seed to yield joy as its fruit. Human guilt 
and responsibility, though slightly referred to, are leftvery much ix the back- 
ground. Expiation is admitted to be necessary, and is defined to mean a 
‘crucifixion of the moral past.’ But it seems to be viewed as a sort of 
natural necessity rather than as amoral requirement of the offended Law- 
giver demanding satisfaction for the injury done to Hislaw. There is almost 
noallusion to the elements of faith, repentance, and love as indispensable 
to our reaping the blessings of Christianity. With reference to the creeds of 
the ancient world, he says, they impress the mind with sadness, not from 
a sense of their falseness, but of their fleetingness. But if not false, why 
are they fleeting? He adds, ‘ Christianity begins its redemptive work by 
redeeming the systems of the past.’ No, it begins by destroying these 
systems. Radically, they are ‘ without God,’ and all the workings of the 
human mind on such a foundation are useless, and worse than useless. 
The Christian revelation declares them to be the ‘ vain imaginations’ of a 
‘darkened foolish heart.’ 


Unbelief in the Eighteenth Century, as contrasted with its 
Earlier and Later History. Being the Cunningham Lectures 
for 1880. By Joun Cairns, D.D., Principal and Professor 
of Apologetics in the United Presbyterian College, Edin- 
burgh. Adam and Charles Black. 

A book professing to delineate the genius and history of unbelief as it 
exists, on the foundation of philosophy or reason, is no ordinary task. It 
is not expected to be of the popular class. The purpose of the writer is 
not to decorate or to fascinate, but to render what is abstruse intelligible, 
and to place a great subject within the reach of minds of ordinary 
capacity. 

The choice of such a topie few writers would have made, and fewer still 
would have creditably executed. The human mind has never put itself 
forth in greater strength than when opposing Christianity. On such 
ground the apologist has to meet in conflict with the keenest intellects, to 


unmask their sophistries, and refute their theories all round. But inthese ° 


pages there seems to be no difficulty in gauging every system that comes 
in the way, the profoundest themes are discussed with all but conversa- 
tional ease, and the arguments against opponents are marshalled with the 
strategy ofa Moltke. There is indeed all the depth of the best German 
writers, without the inevitable touch of transcendentalism for which they 
get credit. If any strain is required to follow the author, it is not that he 
wears a cap of mist, for his conceptions are uniformly of the clearest, but 
because the subjects discussed lie among the peaks of thought around 
which fog is apt to gather. Apparently without any effort of wing, our 
author scales all the heights, and presents us with a scientific measurement 
of the chief positions occupied by the assailants of Christianity. 
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He selects the eighteenth century for discussion, as being the era of the 

culmination of unbelief. It is, however, fairly open to question, whether 
it reached its climax then. It may have been more bold and reckless, 
more widespread, and less powerfully met by Christian advocates ; but, 
in the current century, we believe it to be more subtle and mature, more 
refined and not less resolute. At the outset he draws a contrast between 
the infidelity of the first four centuries and that of these modern times, 
Then, passing over the stagnant medieval period, he comes down to post- 
Reformation times, and surveys the new aspect which unbelief assumes 
with the re-awakened activity of the human mind—incipiently in the 
seventeenth, and full-blown in the eighteenth centuries—in the three 
leading countries of intellectual life in Europe—England, France, and 
Germany. His plan is to select a few names as types of the various forms 
of unbelief in the ever-shifting battle—the Deists of England, the Ency.- 
clopedists of France, and the Rationalists of Germany. A masterly 
delineation of each system is given; the landmarks of unbelief are laid 
down with exactness; hidden causes and moral bearings are traced with 
consummate ability; every stroke of the pen lays bare the underlying 
elements, whether of character or the principles which govern history; 
seed thoughts everywhere abound; and the writer seldom fails to rise to 
the loftiness of tone which becomes a great subject, and to surround it 
with some halo of moral sublimity. 

The analytic power displayed in bringing out character, and showing 
the operation of great principles, is very remarkable. The limning of such 
characters as Gibbon and Hume, of Voltaire and Rousseau, of Eichorn, 
Strauss, and Mill, forms a series of masterpieces, and must be no smal) 
treat to the upper crust of thinkers. A thorough comprehension of all 
the great principles that belong to the domain of unbelief, with a fore 
of logical faculty sufficient to deal with them, is indeed the chief chars 
teristic of the book. Dr. Cairns looks from a height sufficient to see hi 
subject all round, its parts in proper juxtaposition and in natural pro 
portions. 

We know of no book where, within so small a compass, so extensive an 
satisfactory a survey is presented of the field of conflict between Chris 
tianity and Infidelity. We thank the author for adding so noble a ston 
to the rising pile of the Cunningham Lectureships. 


The Incarnate Saviour. A Life of Jesus Christ, By the Ret 
W. R. Nicont, M.A., Kelso. Edinburgh: T. and J 
Clark. 


This is a series of chapters on the great meanings of Christ’s life rath 
than a narrative of the life itself. It assumes the facts narrated to | 
true, puts upon them the ordinary constructions, and then expound 
their moral and spiritual significance. As Mr. Nicoll himself says, th 
work is uncritical. He even supposes ‘Satan arrayed like an angel 
light standing in his majesty beside the worn and weary Christ,’ ar be 
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promising him the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them; a sup- 
position certainly a long way from a critical conclusion. But the moral 
interpretations of the series of sermons, for such they really are, are 
characterized by spiritual discernment, intelligence, and an adequate 
acquaintance with the processes and results of modern exegesis, and by 
considerable literary beauty. Simple, natural, and unpretentious, they 
are clear and graceful. They proceed on Evangelical lines, and accept, 
but with a large intelligence, the common Evangelical interpretations. 
The book fills a niche of its own, as a moral and spiritual interpretation 
of the great life. It is both devotional and instructive, and is full of both 
literary charm and scriptural interest. 


The Jesus of the Evangelists. His Historical Character Vindi- 
cated, or an Examination of the Internal Evidence for 
our Lord’s Mission with Reference to Modern Contro- 
versy. By the Rev. C. A. Rowr, M.A., Prebendary of 
St. Paul’s. Second Edition. Frederic Norgate. 

Few men in England have done more for the popular vindication of 
historic Christianity than Prebendary Row. And he has done nothing 
better than the work which now appears in a second and revised edition. 
The moral evidence of Christ’s mission must ever be its strongest demon- 
stration. Whatever the inconclusiveness of demonstrations of the physical 
miracles of the New Testament, its moral characteristics in their relations 
to the age in which it appeared, and to the history in which they are set, 
remain indubitable and unimpeachable. With singular acuteness, patience, 
and completeness these are traced in this very valuable work. The 
author has not been called upon to vindicate his argument, for it has not 
been seriously impugned. His revision therefore has been restricted to 
verbal corrections. And if the facts be admitted, the inference for the 
Divine character and mission of our Lord can scarcely be resisted—a 
thousand instances and lines of reasoning lead to the imperative conclusion. 
Eveu Mr. Stuart Mill was compelled to ridicule the hypothesis that the 
moral elements of the Gospels could have been the creation of the Evan- 
gelists, although inconsistently enough, he credits them with the invention 
of all the supernatural elements of our Lord’s character. Such an argu- 
ment does not lend itself to criticism in a short notice; we can only 
earnestly commend its subtle analyses and cogent reasoning to all readers 
whom doubts may trouble, and especially to young men, who may 
crave a solid basis for their Christian beliefs. ‘ 


Lectures on Bible Revision. With an Appendix containing 
the Prefaces to the chief Historical Editions of the 
English Bible. By Samven Newru, M.A., D.D. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 


It is an advantage that so many of the Revisers, now that their work is 
before the public, are giving us their views andimpressions ; their methods 
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they could not honourably disclose, save as to general principles, but 
what they do must unconsciously be informed by the discussions of the 
years of their labour. 

Dr. Newth devotes eight out of nine of the lectures of his interesting 
little book to the history of the English Bible, and one to the new revision 
of it; of course the history prepared for the revision, and a knowledge of 
the former is essential for any intelligent judgment of the latter. Of the 
revision itself we have elsewhere spoken. Dr. Newth’s lecture is restricted 
to the history of the proceedings. For general readers—Dr. Newth 
modestly says for Sunday-school and Bible-class teachers—this little 
manual is prepared. It will be valuable to many besides these. For the 
history of the English Bible is one of the most interesting chapters 
both of the literary and religious history of our country. Naturally Dr. 
Newth tells us much about the various revisions, and the questions that 
have arisen concerning revision. We very heartily commend this instrue- 
tive little volume. 


The Church Systems of England in the Nineteenth Century. 
(The Sixth Congregational Lecture.) By J. Guinyuss 
Roeers, B.A. Hodder and Stoughton. 


Mr. Rogers’ work has reached us too late for the adequate notice 
which its pertinence to present-day questions and its intrinsic ability 
demands. We content ourselves at present, therefore, with a simple 
intimation of its publication. 


The Pulpit Commentary. Edited by the Rev. Canon H. D. M. 
Spence, M.A., and by the Rev. S. Exett. 
Joshua, Introduction: Rev. A. Puummer, M.A. Eaxposi- 
tion and Homiletics: Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. Homilies: 
Dr. E. pe Pressenst, Rev. J. Warre, B.A., Rev. R. 
Guover, Rev. F. W. Apenry, M.A., Rev. S. R. Aupripae, 
LL.D. Second Edition. Numbers, Introduction: Rev. 
Tuomas M.A. Exposition and Homiletics: 
Rev. R. Wiytersotuam, LL.B., M.A. Homilies: Rev. 
Prof. W. Brynir, D.D., Rev. E. §. Prov, M.A., Rev. D. 
Youne, B.A., Rev. J. Warre, B.A. C. Kegan Paul and 
Co. 

Mr. Plummer contributes, as a General Introduction to the Historical 
Books of the Old Testament, a careful and well-executed sketch of Jewish 
history from t!e time of Joshua to that of Nehemiah. The evils of a great 
reign, such as David’s, for example—its nepotism, its formation of a royal 
hareem, and the personal qualities of the man as affecting the rule of the 
monarch—are well discriminated, and the tangled relations of the two 
kingdoms are unravelled with ckill. 
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Equally excellent is the special Introduction to the Book of Joshua, 
and the exposition of its geographical, ethnical, and other problems. Mr. 
Plummer has acquainted himself with the latest literature of his subjects, 
and he judges them with independence and wisdom. The exposition is 
perhaps a little tootechnical. The homiletics are varied, vigorous, and good. 

Mr. Whitelaw’s essay on the Chronological and Statistical Difficulties of 
the Book of Numbers is sensible and satisfactory. It suggests many 
possible explanations of the difficulties which Bohlen, Bleek, Colenso, and 
others urge, and in the absence of information, a possible explanation is 
sufficient. At the same time is it necessary to vindicate the numerical 
exactness of every statement? are there not many possible reasons for 
error? His position about the authorship is equally moderate and sen- 
sible. He contends that while the evidence does not require us to believe 
more than that the law was substantially of Moses, and while it is 
scarcely possible that he wrote the whole of the book in the form that it 
now bears, the internal evidence is almost conclusive that he is the 
writer. Concerning the separate points of difficulty and their suggested 
solution we cannot of course speak, for to touch them would necessitate de- 
tailed demonstration. It is enough to say that the contention is soberly 
and reasonably maintained. Candid good sense, indeed, is the charac- 
teristic of Mr. Whitelaw’s work. 

Mr. Winterbotham’s exposition is also characterized by great fairness 
and wisdom: it is very succinct. The homilies, so far as one may pro- 
nounce on such diversified work, are pertinent and strong. To village 
pastors especially, this commentary will be specially useful. It is distinctly 
a commentary for preachers. 


The Expositor. Edited by the Rev. Samven Cox. Second 
Series. Vol. I. Hodder and Stoughton. 


Mr. Hutton opens the new series of *The Expositor’ by anexamination 
of the Secularist ideal of life, and very forcibly shows how it would weaken 
and degrade family affections. The staff thus led off is of additional 
strength, and the volume is full of good papers by Dr. George Matheson, 
Professor Plumptre, Dr. Robertson Smith, Mr. Wace, Canon Farrar, the 
Editor, and others. Mr. Godwin propounds as a theory of Abraham’s 
offering of Isaac, that the command was simply to consecrate Isaac, which 
Abraham erroneously construed as offering him as a burnt-sacrifice. The 
volume is the best that has yet appeared, and is full of interesting and 
valuable reading. 


The New Testament in the Original Greek. The Text Revised 
by Brooxe Foss Westcorr, D.D., and Fenton Joun 
Antnony Hort, D.D. Macmillan and Co. 

This revision of the text of the New Testament is not supplied with 


proofs, it is a revision only, a brief appendix simply stating the rival 
daims of rejected readings, together with a condensed preface to 
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what will, when published, undoubtedly be one of the most important 
contributions to the science of Biblical criticism, constitutes the entire 
apparatus criticus of this long expected work. The learned writers 
have briefly expounded the principles on which they have constructed 
a revision of the text of the New Testament. From a variety of causes 
the volume has achieved fame before its birth. It has the immense 
weight derivable from the personal examination of existing documents 
by the authors—a credit however which they share with Tregelles 
and Tischendorf—but it derives peculiar value from the fact that this 
edition of the text is wholly based on written documents, and not on 
any previous form of the existing printed text. There is hardly so much 
special information granted as to the grounds on which these authors 
base their final decision, as the English reader may gather from the 
margin of the revised version of the New Testament. The ‘evidences’ 
of their preferences may for the most part be discovered by consulting 
Tischendorf or Tregelles. The present writers have indicated briefly the 
method by which they have learned to judge the ancient documents 
themselves, and to discriminate a triple form of the text antecedent to the 
time of Origen, viz. (1) a Western, (2) an Alexandrine, and (3) a neutral 
text, sometimes agreeing with the one, sometimes with the other, and 
sometimes with neither. The presence of this most ancient form of the 
text is the desideratum ; and Drs. Westcott and Hort have already shown 
briefly, and in the work which they are on the point of publishing will 
prove more at large, that great dependence can be placed upon certain 
binary combinations of the uncials, which reveal a long anterior though 
disconnected genealogy, only diverging near the autograph. Thus, when 
the Sinaitic and Vatican MSS. coincide, the greatest possible confidence 
can be put in their united texts. Some interesting remarks are made on 
the value of the Syrian text of the time of Chrysostom, the text vitally 
connected with Antioch and Constantinople, and of which we have the 
medieval representation in the Textus Receptus. The revisers of the 
authorized version have agreed in many places with Messrs. Westcott and 
Hort in the readings, but have by no means universally accepted their 
estimate of the relative value of the ‘ ancient authorities ;’ ¢.g., ‘the only be- 
gotten God’ is introduced in the present text of John i. 18, as might have 
been anticipated ; though it is relegated to a margin by the revisers. The 
pericope.of the woman taken in adultery is included in the text of John 
viii., though included in brackets, while it is relegated to the end of the 
’ gospel by Westcott and Hort. They have put in brackets Luke xxii. 
48, 44, and have given two forms in the appendix to Mark xvi. in similar 
brackets. It is impossible in a brief notice to give anything like a view 
of ‘this long-anticipated work, but it will comfort some timorous minds to 
learn from them, that ‘if comparative trivialities, such as changes of 
order, the insertion or omission of the article with proper names, and the 
like are set aside, the words in our opinion still subject to doubt can 
hardly amount to more than a thousandth part of the whole New Testa- 
ment.’ Our readers interested in these matters will be glad to know that 
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Acts xx. 28 they read @eoi, not Kvpiov, that in Heb. ii. 9 they read yap, 
and not ywpic, that they have altered the punctuation of John i. 8, 4, 
that they have put into brackets in Luke xxiv. 51, ‘He was carried 
up into heaven,’ and that in Rev. vii. 14 they read oi rdtvorrec rac 
oro\dc. These specimens of their treatment of famous texts may give a 
hint of the feast provided for the student. We shall await with high 
expectation the promised volume mtini of the principles on which 
they have proceeded. 


An Etymological Dictionary the Scottish Language. 
trating the Words in their Different Significations by 
Examples from Ancient and Modern Writers. With a 
Dissertation on the Origin of the Scottish Language. 
By Joun Jamieson, D.D., Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh. A New Edition, carefully Revised. Three 
Vols. Paisley: Alexander Gardner. 


Dr. Jamieson’s work is one of immense learning and research, and one 
which has already taken a place in our literature by the side of all the best 
etymological dictionaries and glossaries. The mere list of MSS. and books 
quoted in the work, extending as it does to eleven quarto pages of 
close print in double columns, is enough to indicate the labour of a life- 
time. Like Webster’s Dictionary for the English language, this work 
gives an account (generally short) of the meanings and the probable 
etymology of all terms which can be considered characteristically Scotch, 
accompanied, in many cases, with quotations showing the authority for 
their use. The many words which, while common to the English voea- 
bulary, have also a peculiar Scotch meaning, are distinguished by an 
asterisk. 

We are struck, on first looking over these volumes, by the great pre- 
ponderance of terms which are exclusively Scotch. Every page contains 
many which to an English eye seem wholly strange. For instance, we 
open vol.-i., at page 456, and read there clod (in the sense of loaf), clod- 
well, cloff, cloffin, cloggand, cloich, clois, cloys, cloit. And this is about 
the average per page of purely dialectic terms which prevails throughout 
the volumes. It will be seen at a glance that such a work must be a great 
and valuable contribution to the national literature, if only as a repertory 
of its language. 

Whence did these. terms, so many of which have a Celtic, so many an 
Anglo-Saxon look and sound, others an Icelandic or Scandinavian affinity, 
come into the language of the Scotch ? Without reopening the question 
whether the Scoti were really Irish Celts, and whether Celtic or Saxon 
blood now predominates in the races north of the Tweed, we must 
recommend a careful perusal of the very interesting and, we think, satis- 
factory ‘ Dissertation,’ pp. 1-48. Whether the ‘Picts,’ which perhaps 
means nothing more than ‘ woad-stained,’ were northmen of Gothic or 
Scandinavian origin cannot be ascertained. It is a well-known fact that 
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both the Irish and the Welsh dialects include many terms of Latin origin, 
probably imported into them by the early missionary churchmen. Hence 
the name (apart from the question of race) may havebeen Latinized from 
Piethw, ‘people of the open country,’ or the latter may have been an 
attempt to vocalize a Roman word, descriptive of personal appearance ; 
or, lastly, a Roman term may have been employed and adapted both to 
appearance and to tribal nomenclature. The epithet ‘ picti Britanni,’ 
used by the Roman poets [e.g., Martial, xiv. 99], seems to us to bea 
reasonable evidence that the word itself is Latin, and descriptive of 
personal appearance. Some, Dr. Jamieson observes, have insisted on the 
Celtic identity of both Picts and Britones or Britanni, i.e., of the Welsh. 
This, like the question whether the Belgie of Cesar were Scandinavians 
from the Baltic, Goths, Teutons, or Celts, involves an ethnological dis- 
cussion which space does not allow us to touch upon. Suffice it to say 
that Dr. Jamieson concludes the Picts were Scandinavian, who first, 
perhaps, occupied the Orkney Isles, as they afterwards did Iceland, and 
thence spread downwards to the south. It is very curious that the Scan- 
dinavian term for Picts was ‘ Peti,’ which, like the Irish ‘Papé’ or 
‘Pap,’ probably meaning ‘ priests,’ seems a corruption of the Roman word. 

The Celtic race, we are told, as well as all vestiges of their existence in 
the names of places—if they ever existed there—have become extinct in 
the Orkneys; and the author doubts if they were really ever occupied by 
any but Scandinavians. The remains of early architecture, he says, have 
a much stronger resemblance to Danish and Norwegian forts than to Irish 
or Celtic, albeit there are reasons for believing the Irish round towers are 
of Danish design. But the remains of circular forts in some parts of 
Scotland, known as ‘ Roundabouts’ or ‘ Picts’ houses,’ seem to be of 
Scandinavian design. 

The Picts, then, are assumed to have been a Gothic nation. The 
Belg, Picts, and Saxons seem to have had a common origin. The 
Gaelic element in the Scotch language came, perhaps, from a subsequent 
immigration of Celts, not improbably from Ireland, under the tribe-name 
of Scoti. On this particular point, why Gaelic is now spoken in the 
Highlands, the author is not very explicit. He appears to think that the 
tongue of the Goths had much in common with that of the Celts. We 
should like to be told how far Gaelic is or is not like the Erse, the Welsh, 
the Cornish dialects. The marked difference, the author observes, in the 
physical characteristics of the Scotch Highlanders and Lowlanders is as 
clear as that between Welsh and Saxons. If the Lowlanders are of 
Celtic origin they ought to resemble the Welsh, which they do not in any 
important respect; their language, too, is Teutonic. The large-limbed 
Highlander (Caledonian) was, according to Tacitus, a Teuton in descent ; 
and he is very different in appearance from others of Scandinavian origin. 

It has not, we believe, been much remarked that the Scotch tartan 
plaids are of great antiquity. They probably came from a desire to 
imitate the stripes and colours on the naked skin. Propertius speaks of 
the tinctos Britannos inthis sense. That man in a savage state is fond 
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of bright colours is well known; the Red Indian often uses a variety of 
birds’ feathers for this purpose, and it is likely that peculiar eclours and 
markings in different tribes gave rise to the varieties in the Scotch plaid. 
The virgate bracca, or ‘ tartan breeks,’ are also mentioned by Propertius 
(v. 10, 48), though as the apparel of a ‘ Belgic’ chief, Virdumar. 

We regret that our space allows us to do such scanty justice to this very 
important work. That it should have attained to a second edition, with 
the advantage of great additions and improvements since its first publica- 
tion in two volumes in 1808, shows how justly the author had estimated a 
want in his national literature when he wrote in the original Preface, 
‘It is surprising that no one has ever attempted to rescue the language of 
the country from oblivion by compiling a dictionary of it.’ The present 
age has seen a marked increase of interest in what is now known as the 
science of comparative language, and there is little chance of such a 
work as this again lying dormant, as it were, for so long an interval. 


Sophocles. Edited, with English Notes and Introduction, by 
Lewis Campse.u, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Greek in the 
University of St. Andrew. Two Vols. Vol. IL., Ajax, 
Electra, Trachinie, Philoctetes, Fragments. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 


This volume completes a critical edition of Sophocles which, as every 
scholar will readily believe, has been the close work of some years. 
Following as it does the smaller school edition of the separate plays, it 
contains all the maturer convictions of the author both as to the selection 
of MS. readings and their most probable interpretation. For, we need 
hardly say, the difficulties of Sophocles are in proportion to the interest 
which ever has been and ever will be felt in his great tragedies. It is not 
to be expected that any material improvements will hereafter disturb 
what is likely to bacome the textws receptus in English schools and 
colleges, in which, so long as Greek is taught at all, Sophocles is certain 
to occupy a primary place. Professor Campbell has pursued throughout 
the strictly conservative principle. Ejecting some hundreds of so-called 
emendations, more fitly to be regarded as merely plausible guesses, from 
the texts commonly in use, he has given a complete collection of the 
principal MS. (the Laurentian, L, about a.p. 1000), with the readings of 
many others. He has thus been enabled to construct a text which, so 
far as authority goes, is as perfect as is perhaps now attainable. He does 
not deny, of course, that some readings may be wrong and some verses 
may be spurious. He only protests against foisting into our school 
editions a number of mere tentamina which may be ingenious and 
plausible, but about which hardly any two editors agree. All words 
which deviate from the MSS. readings are marked with an asterisk, by 
which the eye is at once attracted to the various readings arranged 
separately below the text. The explanatory notes are of very moderate 
length, yet quite sufficient for really necessary interpretation—an immense 
NO, CXLVII. 17 
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advantage to the learner. The ethical and artistic points in all the plays, 
each one of which differs widely both in subject and treatment from every 
other, are carefully pointed out in the separate Introductions. Moreover, 
vol. i. contains a long and minutely elaborated essay on the language and 
idioms of Sophocles, forming a complete Greek grammar to this particular 
author. 

We cannot, of course, go into any lengthened criticisms. We may just 
mention that an ingenious interpretation of Ajax 158, first propounded by 
the late Dr. Donaldson, ‘small stones without great make a weak wall,’ 
as describing a species of so-called Cyclopian masonry, is rejected as 
* fanciful, and not contained in the words.’ In v. 475 of the same play, 
the Professor’s version takes no account of the particle in roi ye ear- 
Savciv, which seems to meax, ‘day succeeding day bring no real pleasure : 
the utmost that it can do is to bring us nearer to, or give us a respite 
from, death.’ Professor Campbell translates, ‘Can it add to or take away 
anything from death?’ In Hlectra, 21, he reads, on Dawes’ conjecture, é¢ 
ipev (for tuév), ‘Since we are thereabouts,’ lit., ‘moving there.’ To 
this, he says, ‘no valid objection has been raised.’ But the contention, 
that iwey can only mean ibimus in Attic, seems to us a fatal difficulty. 
The verse, in our opinion, is spurious. 

In 564 of the same play we have little doubt that ra wodda zvedpar’ 
ioyey means, ‘ Why did Artemis stop the many (frequent) breezes that 
blow from the Euripus, and so cause a detention of the ships by a calm ?’ 
Professor Campbell offers three interpretations, none of which seem to us 
tenable. In v. 691 he admits Porson’s correction, dX’ tirep vopiera, the 
objection to which is, that ézep is wrongly used, the idiom requiring @ &} 
vopigerat. In Philoct. 19, cai repuxdra seems to us to mean, ‘I know 
that you are not by nature also (as well as by present necessity) the sort 
of man to utter falsehoods.’ To translate ZZoda rai, ‘I am well aware,’ 
and to say kai has ‘a reassuring emphasis,’ seems far-fetched. 

In the same play (v. 403) cépBorov cagéc Nan has an allusion to the 
two halves of a coin or token which friends on parting carried away, and 
on meeting again found to agree or fit together, zpoogéev. The meaning 
is, that the griefs and wrongs of two persons prove, by comparison, to be 
the same, and to come from the same source. Professor Campbell refers 
mpoadcey to a metaphor from music. 

The addition of the Fragments of the lost plays, with notes, in the space 
of less than a hundred pages, is a great boon to students. We will just 
remark that in the fine passage from the T'yro, frag. 598, p. 537, v. 5, the 
true reading is not orac@cioa, but crafetca, ‘the young colt, standing in the 
meadow, sees its form reflected by the water:’ for so Professor Campbell 
rightly construes i7d roréy. But in the next verse we should probably 
rerd Garer\péivy Pd6Byv, and translate, ‘ with its mane torn and clipped to 
its dishonour,’ 7.e., to its disfigurement. The common reading is the 
genitive absolute, which Professor Campbell translates, ‘through her 
mane having been cut and shamefully pulled about.’ 
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The Medea of Euripides. With an Introduction and Com- 
mentary by A. W. Verraut, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Macmillan and Co. 


This is one of those works which, as coming from a scholar of genius 
and thought, is well deserving of attention. The Medea is well known as 
one of the finest, as itis one of the earliest, productions of its author. Itis 
not seriously corrupt, nor, in general, is it very difficult. But there are a 
good many passages in it which have exercised the ingenuity of scholars 
of the highest eminence, our own Porson and Elmsley included. Mr. 
Verrall belongs to the school of erities who pursue a somewhat bold 
(many will say, a reckless) course of conjectural emendation. The perusal 
of his notes—and we confess to have read them with much interest—has 
left the impression, first, that he is unduly on the look-out for new meanings 
and interpretations ; secondly, that his style of translating is too artificial, 
and is sadly wanting in simplicity. This, indeed, is a matter of taste. Some 
prefer paraphrase to verbal rendering, more careful for the soundness and 
elegance of the English than for the precise force of the Greek. Mr. 
Verrall’s Introduction consists of two parts, the latter of which—the Story 
of Medea and the construction and characters of the play, excellent as it 
is—we must pass over, merely remarking that the evidently solar nature 
of the legend and the identity of the scorching robe (a sunlit cloud) with 
the garment sent by his wife to Hercules in the Trachinie of Sophocles, 
should have been more plainly pointed out. The former part is meant to 
illustrate his position (the truth of which may be fully conceded) that our 
Greek texts have been in many places corrupted and interpolated by 
superscribed glosses or interlined comments, which have been mistaken 
by succeeding transcribers for various readings. Mr. Verrall illustrates 
this by supposing that certain lines in Milton’s ‘Comus’ had been pre- 
served to us in MS. alone, and in copies made ‘ by ill-educated persons.’ 
(This assumption, by the way, is somewhat too sweeping.) Taking five 
such copies, and supposing himself to find several important variations in 
as many verses, he shows us how, by comparing and classifying the copies 
by the poetic sense, by grammatical propriety and other considerations, a 
critic would be enabled,to eliminate the false and to adopt the genuine 
readings. We seriously doubt, however, if in all or even in many cases 
Mr. Verrall has made out a sound case for the alterations he has intro- 
duced. Thus, in v. 668, the reading éora\ye, ‘why did you set out for 
(to come) to earth’s central oracle ?’ is changed to iZavac, ‘ why did yeu (do 
you) sit on the oracular seat ?’ for no better reason than that good copies 
give ixavec for éorddne, manifestly the result of a substiteted gloss. Here, 
we are satisfied, the change is greatly for the worse. In v. 915, where 
the true reading seems to us to be either spiv xarijo tnxe zpoOvpiay or 
mpopndiay, Mr. Verrall has no right to say Ocivar (where the fore- 
thought is for the benefit of another), is ‘impossible.’ Hence he adopts 
a variant owrnpiay, but changes the sense entirely by reading ijZe owrnpia. 
Indeed, we think he has made havoe of this very fine passage, first by 
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omitting a verse quite simple in meaning and necessary to both grammar 
and sense (913); next, by substituting a word invented by himself, and 
therefore without a particle of authority, yapoug sudaiove for yapouc adXoiove, 
‘alien marriages.’ There is really no difficulty in applying this term 
‘alien’ (in prose d\orpiove) which involves irony and contempt, to Jason, 
about to cast off his wife in order to marry a Corinthian princess. 

Some of the translations offered seem to us decidedly far-fetched and 
unnatural. Thus, in v. 61, & pdpoc, § foolish woman! she little knows,’ &c., 
is rendered—very oddly, we must think—‘ ah, she is extravagant!’ In 
v. 120, where the poet says of tyrants that yaderdc dpyag pera3adXdovow, 
‘ they find it difficult to change their whims,’ or fits of liking or disliking 
once conceived, Mr. Verrall translates ‘their humours toss violently 
about.’ This, we venture to say, is not an English expression at all. 
Just below (128), the simple sentiment of the chorus, ‘ may I grow old, if 
not in regal state, at least in security,’ is altered to mean ‘ may it be my 
lot to live steadily on to old age in a condition below greatness.’ 

Again, in v. 151, where the chorus argues with Medea about the folly 
of her too strong attachment to the bed of a faithless husband being the 
cause of her death (and Mr. Verrall seems to forget that her amorous 
temper was one of the characteristics of Medea, whom the Roman poets 
therefore called sequax), he reads az\drov for azXjorov, and translates 
‘ what is this desire for that awful lying-place,’ i.e. the place of death. In 
v. 194, music is appropriately called ‘a pleasure of life through the sense 
of hearing.’ What can be simpler? What is gained by the odd and 
unnatural rendering, ‘delightful sounds of wealth’? And is such a 
phrase as sounds of wealth English at all ? 

In v. 228, Mr. Verrall’s reading and rendering, éy @ yao jv poe wavra 
yyvooce vadoe, ‘for one, whom to judge aright was everything to me,’ is 
not even good Greek; the poet would certainly have written, had he 
meant this, dv yap hy po wavra, Ke. A more serious mistake occurs 
just below, where NaBeiv oF (the accent should have been altered 
from xaxod yao rod’ tr’, would have been AaBeiy yap if even this could 
have been said for rd ydp ju) AaBetv. But the repetition of \aPei is utterly 
unlike the style of tragedy. We may here add that Mr. Verrall does not 
seem to know the common meaning of imdeiv, ‘to live to see;’ and he 
wrongly renders ‘to have sight of your prosperity 
poor rendering at best. 

In vy. 240, dr xpjoera Evvevviry could not possibly mean, ‘ wherewith she 
may best manage a husband.’ It mwst mean, and evidently does mean, 
‘whom she will have to put up with (live with) as a husband.’ In 296 a 
wrong sense is given to dpyiac, ‘ unprofitableness.’ The allusion clearly is 
to the retirement and ‘ do-nothingness ’ of a literary life—a hit, probably 
at the philosophers. The whole passage is oddly and quaintly rendered. 
Mr. Verrall is so intent on something new and far-fetched that he neglects 
ra wap oo'v, What is simple and obvious. Such fictitious forms as dvricoto 

(739), dvwpparov (1184), eddwrero (1194), have little chance of being accepted 
by succeeding editors. 
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Thus ‘in v. 892, vppopd apyavog is ‘a fate (exile) which offers no 
resource.’ Why should we read duhyavoy, and construe ‘if, when my 
fortune exiles me, I am without a plan’? Why, in v. 398, is the easy 
and literal meaning, ‘ not one of them shall cause grief to my heart with- 
out suffering for it,’ to be rejected for such a version as ‘ not one of them 
shall laugh that have galled the soul that is in me.’ 

These and many similar aberrations from good taste and simple inter- 
pretation seem to us serious blemishes in a work which shows much care, 
some learning, and considerable originality. 


M. Tullit Ciceronis De Oratore ad Quintum Fratrem Libri 
Tres. With Introduction and Notes by Avavustus §S. 
Wiuxiys, M.A., Owens College, Manchester, Professor of 
Latin in the Victoria University. Liber II. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 


The extremely finished Latinity as well as the great literary im- 
portance of this treatise of Cicero’s is well known, and Professor Wilkins 
has done good service to the higher scholarship in preparing this complete 
and carefully annotated edition. The present volume, which has been for 
some time expected, contains neither preface nor index, the latter being, 
without doubt, reserved for the completion of the work. 

The contents of this book (the second) are of great interest. The 
conditions under which alone a man can become an orator are discussed, 
and it is shown that learning, experience, natural endowments, and long 
practice must combine if suecess is ever to be attained. Then the 
analysis of the heads of a case is insisted on (chs. 24-26); the proper use 
of ‘points’ (loci), the power to excite emotion in the judges and the 
audience, the effect of the ridiculous, the arrangement of the arguments 
according to their more or less forcible nature, and lastly, memory con- 
sidered as an art—these are the principal themes of the volume now 
before us. Professor Wilkins’ notes are replete with learning, both gram- 
matical and historical. His references to Roby’s Grammar are frequent, 
and in matters of orthography he shows himself well acquainted with the 
most recent authorities. Whether such a form as conexum (§ 325) is 
really ancient, or due to the transcriber’s habit of writing cé for con, may, 
perhaps, be open to doubt. Inscriptions of Cicero’s age are rare, and 
mostly made by illiterate persons. There is no reason to believe there 
was ever an uniform Roman orthography, and the bringing our Latin 
texts up to one standard of spelling, though based on sound principles, is 
artificial. This volume forms a worthy companion to the similar editions 
of parts of Cicero simultaneously issued by the Universities from the 
editorship of Dr. Holden, Professor J. B. Mayor, and Mr. J. S. Reid. 
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Little Folks. January to July. Cassell, Petter, and Co. 

John Inglesant. A Romance. Two Vols. By J. H. Shorthouse. Macmillan and 


Co. 
English Odes. Selected by Edmund W. Gosse. (Parchment Library.) C. Kegan 
Paul and Co. 
Sonnets of Shakespeare. By Edward Dowden. (Parchment Library.) C. Kegan 
Paul and Co. 
A Supplement to Tischendorf's Reliquize ex Incendio Erepte Codicis Celeberrimi 
Cottoniani, contained in his Monumenta Sacra Inedita Nova Collectio, Tomus IL, 
together with a Synopsis of the Codex. Edited by Frederick William Gotch, 
M.A., L.LD. Williams and Norgate. 
Life of Sir William Herschell. By Edward S. Holden. W.H. Allen and Co. 
Introduction to the Study of English History. By Samuel R. Gardener, LL.D. 
and J. Bass Mullinger, M.A. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 
About the Jews since Bible Times. From the Babylonian Exile till the English 
Exodus. By Mrs, Magnus. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 
Bellerophon (Poems). By Arran and Isla Leigh. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 
Popery and Patronage; or, Biographical Illustrations of Scotch Church History. 
By the Rev. Jabez Marrat. Wesleyan Conference Office. 
Satan Bound. A Lyrical Drama. By Wimsett Boulding. Bemrose and Sons. 
The Mosaic Authorship of Deuteronomy. By Alexander Stewart, LL.D. James 
Nisbet and Co. 
The Intellectual Development of the Canadian People. By John George Bourinat. 
Toronto : Rose and Co. 
The Mosaic Era. Lectures. By John Monro Gibson, D.D. Hodder and Stoughton. 
Butler’s Analogy and Sermons. With Memoir and Notes by Joseph Angus, D.D. 
Religious Tract Society. 
The — of Isaiah. Translated from the Hebrew by J. M. Rodwell, M.A. 
. Norgate. 

Essays on Vivisection. Marshall, Japp, and Co. 

— yen and his Counsels to the Sick. By Kathleen O’Meara. C. Kegan 
‘aul and Co. 
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The — Leg of the Church in the Words of Holy Scripture. By an Elder. 
Elliot Stock. 

The Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England. By the Rev. Joseph Miller, 
B.D. Part II. Hodder and Stoughton. 

A Century of Dishonour. By H. H. Chatto and Windus. 

The Way to Fortune. A Series of Short Essays, &e. Marshall, Japp, and Co. 

Education, Scientific and Technical. By Robert Galloway. 

Notes for Lessons on the Gospel History. “PartII. ByS.G. Green, D.D. Sunday 
School Union. 

Dr. Andrew Bell. By J.M. D. Meiklejohn, M.A. Wm. Blackwood and Sons. 

Wild Africa. By T. Austin Bullock, LL.D. Simpkin and Marshall. 

The Metaphysics of the School. By Thomas Harper. Vol. II. Macmillan and Co. 

Materialism, Ancient and Modern. Macmillan and Co. 

— Day Teachers. By Richard Acland Armstrong, B.A. C. Kegan Paul and 

Thoughts on the Moral Training of the Universe. William Ridgway. 

Saving Faith. By the Rev. Joseph Tanner. Religious Tract Society. 

The Suburban Homes of London. A Residential Guide, &c. Chatto and Windus. 

Roumanian Fairy Tales and Legends. H. K. Lewis. 

Memorials of Lord Beaconsfield. Macmillan and Co. 

A Discourse on Scottish Church History. By C. Wordsworth, D.C.L., Bishop of 
St. Andrews. Wm. Blackwood and Sons. 

Technical Education in a Saxon Town. By H. M. Felkin. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 

Old Faiths in New Light. By Newman Smyth. Second Edition. New York : 
Charles Scribner and Sons. 

The Poems of Master Francis Villon, of Paris. Translated by John Payn. Reeves 
and Turner. 

Outlines of the World’s History. By William Swinton. Blackie and Son. 

How India was won by England under Clive and Hastings. By the Rev. Bourchier 
Wray Saville, M.A. Hodder and Stoughton. 

The Heirs of Errington. By Emma Jane Worboise. James Clarke and Co. 

Variorum New Testament. Edited by Rev. R. L. Clarke, M.A., Alfred Goodwin, 

M.A., and Rev. W. Sanday, D.D. Eyre and Spottiswoode. _ ; 

Memorials of Christine M. Alsop. Compiled by Martha Braithwaite. Samuel 

Harris and Co. 

John’s Apocalypse. Literally Translated and anes Interpreted by H. 

Browne, M.D. Manchester: Tubbs, Brook, and Co. 

A Model Superintendent. By H. Clay Trumbull. New York: Harper Brothers. 

Our Daily Life: its Duties and Dangers. By the Rev. C. D. Bell, D.D. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 

Swedenborg’s Writings and Catholic Teaching. Third Edition. By the Rev. 
Augustus Clissold, M.A. Longmans, Green, and Co. 

Modern Wonders of the World; or, The New Sinbad. By William Gilbert, 
Strahan and Co. 

The King’s Messenger: a Story of Canadian Life. By the Rev. W. H. Witherow, 
M.A. Toronto: Methodist Book House. 

The Promise of Life. By J. F. B. Tinling, B.A. Elliot Stock. 

Pith. Essaysand Sketches. By Newton Crossland. Triibner and Co. 

Found though Lost. By Charles H. Eden. Newman and Co. 

Foreign Classics for English Readers. Madame de Sevigné. By Miss Thackeray. 
Wm. Blackwood and Sons. 

Annals of the Disruption of 1863. Part III. Edinburgh: John Maclaren and Son. 

The Sabbath and the Sabbath Law before and after Christ. By J. H. Rigg, D.D. 
Second Edition. Wesleyan Conference Office. . 

Household Readings on Prophecy. By a Layman. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 

The Gospel History. By James R. Gilanore and Lyman Abbott, D.D. New York: 
Fords, Howard, and Co. 

Lebanon Leaves. By Ebenezer Palmer. Second Edition. Clement Sadler Palmer. 

Tendrils in Verse. By Ebenezer Palmer. Third Edition. Clement Sadler Palmer. 

Life and Times of Sir Walter Raleigh. By Charles K. True, D.D. Wesleyan 
Conference Office. 

The Synoptical Dictionary of Scripture Parallels. By C. H. Lambert, B.A. Second 

Edition. Office. 

Dante’s Divine Comedy. Translated by Warburton Pike. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 

4 Modern Babylon. By Leonard Lloyd. Remington and Co. 

Songs of Passion and Pain. By Edward Wilding. Newman and Co. 
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Death of Themistocles, and other Poems. By John Nicholl, M.A. Glasgow: 
James Maclehose. 

Four Crotchets to a Bar. By the Author of ‘The Gwillians.’ Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 

Reseda. By Mrs. Randolph. Hurst and Blackett. 

The Creed of Science. By William Graham, M A. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 

The Relations of Science and Religion. By Professor Calderwood. Macmillan 
and Co. 

Loci e Libro Veritatum. Passages from Gascoigne’s Theological Dictionary, 1403- 
1458. With an Introduction. _ By J. S. Thorold Rogers, M.P. Oxford: At 
the Clarendon Press. 

The Chief End of Revelation. By A.B. Bruce, D.D. Hodder and Stoughton. 

Kant and his English Critics. By John Watson, M.A., LL.D. Glasgow: J. 
Maclehose. 

The Humiliation of Christ. By A. B. Bruce. D.D. Second Edition. Edinburgh: 
T. and T. Clark. ; 

English Philosophers. Bacon. By T. Fowler, Adam Smith. By J. A. Farrar, 
Hartley and James Mill. a . 8S. Bower. Sampson Low and Co, 

Foreign Translation Library. Ewald on the Psalms. Vol. II. Translated by the 
Rev. E. Johnson. Hausrath’s History of New Testament Times. Vol. II, 
Translated by T. Paynting, B.A., and Philip Terenyer. Williams and Norgate, 

Clark’s Foreign Theologreal Library. Hagenbach’s History of Christian Doctrine. 
Vol. 11. With an Introduction by E. H. Plumptre, D.D. Dorner’s System of 
Christian Doctrine. Two Vols. Translated by Rev. Alfred Cave, B.A. Edin- 
burgh: T. and T. Clark. 

Introduction to the Study of the Holy Scriptures. By Henry M. Harnan, D.D. 
Third Edition. New York : Phillips and Hurst. 

The House of Atreus. Being the Agamemnon, Libation-Bearers, and Furies of 
ZEschylus. Translated into English Verse by E. D. A. Morshead, M.A. C. 


Kegan Paul and Co. 
beng xs J Bible. Speaker’s Commentary. New Testament. Vol. III. John 
urray. 
The New Pivcstiun, With Introduction and Commentary. By W.G. Rutherford, 
M.A. Macmillan and Co. 


Outcast Essays and Verse Translation. By Shadworth H. Hodgson, LL.D. 
Longmans and Co. 

Voices from Calvary. A Course of Homilies. By Charles Stanford, D.D. 
Religious Tract Society. 

The Spirit of the Christian Life. Sermons by the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, M.A 
C. Kegan Paul and Co. 

Sermons preached in a College Chapel. By J. R. Illingworth. Macmillan and Co. 

Non-Miraculous Christianity, and other Sermons. By George Salmon, D.D. 
Macmillan and Co. 

Spirit and Form Sermons. By Edward C. Hawkins, M.A. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 
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Exercises in Analytical Geometry. By J. M. Dyer, M.A. Macmillan and Co, 
A Grammar of the Old Friesic Language. By Adley H. Cummins, A.M.  Triibner 


and Co, 

Lockwood’s Elementary School Series. German Colloquial Phraseology. By Samuel 
Galindo. The German Prepositions. By Samuel Galindo. The Elements of 
Geography. By the Rev. B. G. Johns. Crosby, Lockwood, and Co, 

Questions on owait’s Lessons in Elementary Physics. By T. H. Care. Macmillan 


and Co. 
Bible Class Primers, Edited by Professor Salmon, D.D., Aberdeen. The Life of 
a By the Rev. James Iverach, M.A. Edinburgh: Macniven and 
allace. 
Elementary Classics. Q. Horatii Flacci Carmium. Liber II. By T. FE. Page, M.A. 
Macmillan and Co. 
School Classics. Select Elegies of Propertius. Edited with Introduction, Notes, 
and Appendices by J. P. Postage, M.A. Macmillan and Co. 
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